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affectionate  mother,  his  sisters  who  were 
nourished  at  the  same  womanly  bosom,  and 
those  grand  trees  full  of  shade,  those  fields, 
those  mountains,  and  those  valleys,  the 
mute  witnesses  of  the  games  of  a  free  and 
happy  childhood. 

“  My  mother,”  says  he  somewhere,  “  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  mother  on  the  pillow  of 
death,  a  beautiful  Bible  belonging  to  tl^e 
Crown,  in  which  she  taught  me  to  read 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  That  Bible  had 
engravings  on  sacred  subjects  in  every 
page.  When  1  had  recited  my  lesson  well, 
and  read  with  few  errors,  the  half  page  of 
Sacred  History,  my  mother  uncovered  the 
engraving,  and  holding  the  book  open  upon 
her  knees,  prompted  me  to  look,  and  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  me  for  my  recompense.  The 
silvery  affectionate  sound,  solemn  and  pas¬ 
sionful  of  her  voice,  added  to  all  that  which 
she  said  a  powerful,  charming,  and  love-like 
accent,  which  rings  again  at  this  moment  in 
my  ears,  alas !  after  six  years  of  silence  !” 
Do  ybu  not  see  here  the  beautiful  child  with 
large  blue  eyes,  who  was  to  be  Lamartine  ? 
Do  you  not  see  him  leaning  on  the  knees  of 
his  mother,  listening  to  her  speech,  opening 
his  mind  to  all  the  harmonies  of  oriental 
nature,  and  drawing  from  the  book  of  books 
his  first  instincts  of  poetry } 


“  In  loving,  praying,  singing,  see  my  life.” 

Lamartine,  1820. 

“  Social  labor  is  the  daily  and  obligatory  work  of 
every  one  who  participates  in  the  perils  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  society.” 

Lamartine,  1839. 


Alphonse  de  Lamartine  was  born  at 
Macon,  the  21st  of  October,  1790:  his  fam¬ 
ily  name  was  De  Prat ;  he  has  latterly 
taken  the  name  of  his  maternal  uncle.  His 
father  was  major  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
under  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  mother  was 
daughter  of  Madame  des  Rois,  under-go¬ 
verness  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans.  At¬ 
tached  thus  to  the  old  order  of  things,  his 
family  was  broken  down  by  the  Revolution, 
and  liis  .moEt  early  recollections  carried 
themselves  back  to  a  sombre  jail,  where  he 
went  to  visit  his  father.  Those  most  wicked 
days  of  terror  passed  over,  and  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  retired  to  an  obscure  estate  at 
Milly,  where  his  young  years  calmly  glided 
away.  The  remembrance  of  the  domestic 
.serenity  of  his  first  days  has  never  been 
effaced  from  his  mind,  and  at  many  a  later 
time  of  his  life,  as  a  traveller  and  as  a 
poet,  he  has  invoked  the  sweet  images  of 
that  humble  tower  of  Milly,  with  its  seven 
linden  trees,  his  aged  lather,  his  grave  and 
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Soon  was  the  child  obliged  to  quit  his 
paternal  roof ;  they  sent  him  to  finish  his 
education  at  Belley,  in  the  college  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faith.  The  religious  germs 
which  were  sown  hy  his  mother,  developed 
themselves  strongly,  in  that  melancholy 
solitude  of  the  cloister :  the  beautiful  epi¬ 
sode  of  Jocelyn  is  full  of  remembrances 
imprinted  hy  the  calm  and  austere  life  of 
that  holy  residence. 

After  his  departure  from  college,  M.  de 
Lamartine  passed  some  time  at  Lyons, 
made  a  first  brief  excursion  into  Italy,  and 
came  to  Paris  during  the  last  days  of  the 
empire.  Brought  up  in  the  hatred  of  the 
imperial  regime,  M.  de  Lamartine  made 
his  entry  into  the  world  without  well  know¬ 
ing  to  which  side  he  should  turn  his  steps. 
Far  from  maternal  care,  forgetful  sometimes 
of  those  severe  precepts  inculcated  into  his 
mind,  the  young  man,  they  say,  gave  him¬ 
self  up  a  little  to  the  incitations  of  vice, 
dividing  his  hours  between  study,  and  the 
distractions  incident  to  his  age,  gadding  oflF 
to  make  merry  with  Jussieu  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  cutting  into  whistles  the 
bark  of  oaks  ;  while  dreaming  already  of 
literary,  especially  of  dramatic  glory,  and 
well  received  by  Talma,  who  was  pleased 
to  hear  him  recite,  with  his  vibrating  and 
melancholy  voice,  the  unpublished  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  tragedy  on  Saul. 

In  1813,  the  poet  revisited  Italy :  the 
greater  part  of  his  “  Meditations  ”  were 
inspired  by  its  beautiful  sky,  and  that  de¬ 
licious  page  of  the  “  Harmonies,”  entitled 
“  First  Love,”  was  sounded  forth,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  by  some  sweet  first  mystery  of  the 
heart  buried  within  a  tomb.  At  the  fall 
of  the  empire  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
ancient  race,  who  had  had  the  blood  and  the 
love  of  his  fathers,  and  was  entered  in  a 
company  of  the  guards. 

After  the  Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  quitted  the  service.  One  passion  ab¬ 
sorbed  him  entirely — that  passion  made  his 
glory.  Love  came  and  agitated  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  poesie  which  slumbered  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  It  was  needful  to  open  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  gushing  wave.  The  object  of 
that  mysterious  passion,  that  loving  and 
loved  Elvira,  was  snatched  from  his  arms 
by  death.  She  lived  again  in  his  vOrses. 
Lamartine  sung  to  give  eternity  to  her 
name,  and  France  consecrated  him  her 
poet. 

This  was  in  1820.  The  Mythologic,  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  refined  versifiers  of  the  Vol¬ 
tairian  school,  had  so  completely  murdered 


poety,  that  one  wished  for  no  more.  A 
young  man,  scarcely  recovered  from  a  cruel 
illness,  his  visage  paled  by  suffering,  and 
covered  with  a  veil  of  sickness,  on  which 
could  be  read  the  loss  of  a  worshipped  be¬ 
ing,  went  timidly  hawking  about,  from 
bookseller’s  to  bookseller’s,  a  poor  little 
copy  book  of  verses,  wet  with  tears.  Every¬ 
where  they  politely  shifted  off  the  poetry 
and  the  poet.  At  last  a  bookseller,  less 
prudent,  or  perhaps  engaged  by  the  infinite 
grace  of  the  young  man,  decided  to  accept 
the  MS.  so  often  refused.  The  good-natured 
bookseller  was,  I  believe,  named  Nicolle. 
Thanks  to  you,  M.  Nicolle.  Posterity  owes 
you  a  rememberance.  Who  knows,  but 
that  without  you,  the  discouraged  poet 
would  perhaps  have  hurled  into  the  flames 
his  precious  treasure,  and  the  world  might 
have  lost  Lamartine. 

The  book  was  printed,  and  thrown,  with¬ 
out  name,  without  interest,  on  that  stormy 
sea,  which  then  as  now,  swallowed  up  so 
many  thousand  volumes.  You  remember 
it  in  its  modest  18mo.,  thrown  perhaps  by 
chance  into  your  hands  when  you  were 
fifteen,  with  a  hopeful  soul  and  a  loving 
heart.  No  name,  no  preface,  nothing  pas¬ 
toral,  nothing  warlike,  nothing  noisy — 

“  Poetic  Meditations”  only.  You  have 
opened  it  carelessly  ;  you  have  glanced  at 
the  first  two  lines — 

Often  on  the  mountain  by  an  ancient  oak-tree  brown, 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun  1  have  lain  me  sadly  down. 

You  have  found  that  it  is  not  very  bad. 
You  have  continued — you  are  arrived  at 
the  last  stanza — 

When  falls  into  the  meadow  the  autumn  forest  leaf, 
The  evening  breeze  uplifts  it,  and  whirls  it  to  the 
vale, 

And  I,  alas,  resemble  that  fading  leaf  of  grief. 

Like  it,  I  am  borne  along  by  the  stormy  northern 
gale. 

Your  soul  is  moved;  you  have  proceeded 
further,  the  emotion,  has  redoubled ;  you 
have  gone  on  to  the  very  end,  and  then  you 
have  raised  a  long  cry  of  admiration,  you 
have  wept,  you  have  hid  up  the  book  under 
your  cushion  that  you  may  re-read  it  again  ; 
for  that  chaste  melancholy  and  veiled  love, 
it  was  yours  ;  that  reverie,  soft  and  sweet, 
it  was  yours;  that  fretting  doubt,  it  was 
yours ;  that  thought  sometimes  smiling, 
sometimes  funereal,  passing  from  despair  to 
hope,  from  dejection  to  enthusiasm,  from  the 
Creator  to  the  creature  ;  a  thought  vague, 
uncertain,  and  floating,  it  was  your  thought 
— to  you,  to  us,  to  all,  it  was  the  thought 
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of  the  age,  which  had  been  hived  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  which  at  last  had 
found  a  language  and  a  form ;  and  what 
form  ?  A  rhythm  of  celestial  melody,  a 


also  well  followed  hy  the  “  Poetic  sketch  of 
Socrates,”  and  by  the  last  canto  of  the  “  Pil¬ 
grimage  of  Childe-Harold.  ”  In  these  verses, 
intended  to  complete  the  epic  of  Byron,  the 


ringing  verse  full  of  cadence,  and  sound!  poet  finished  with  an  eloquent  tirade  on  the 
which  vibrates  as  sweetly  as  an  Eolian  harp  j  abasement  of  Italy  : — 


trembling  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Every  thing  possible  has  been  said  on 
this  first  work  of  the  poet’s.  All  the  world 
knows  hy  heart  the  “  Ode  to  Byron,”  the 
“  Evening,”  the  “  Lake  and  Autumn.”  In 
four  years,  45,000  copies  of  the  “  Medita¬ 
tions”  were  circulated.  Five  years  after¬ 
wards  the  sublime  voice  of  “  Rene”  found 
an  ^harmonious  echo,  and  with  one  bound 
only  M.  de  Lamartine  placed  himself  on 


Pardon  me,  shade  of  Rome  !  for  seek  I  must 
Elsewhere  for  men,  and  not  in  human  dust. 

This  apostrophe  appeared  offensive  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Pepe,  a  Neapolitan  ofiicer.  In  the 
name  of  his  country  he  demanded  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  M.  de  Lamartine.  The  poet  de¬ 
fended  his  poetry  with  the  sword,  and 
received  a  severe  wound,  which  for  a  long 
while  put  his  life  in  danger.  When  scarcely 


the  same  pedestal,  by  the  side  of  the  demi-  recovered  he  hastened  to  intercede  with  the 
gods  of  the  epoch,  Chateaubriand,  Goethe,  ^  ^  ^  ' 

and  Byron. 

This  literary  success,  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  age  since  the  Genius  of  Christianity^ 
opened  to  M.  de  Lamartine  the  career  of  a 
diplomatist.  Attached  to  the  embassy  at 
Florence,  he  departed  for  Tuscany,  and 
there  in  its  land  of  inspiration,  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendors  of  an  Italian  festival,  it  is 
said  that  he  heard  a  foreign  voice — a  tender 
and  melodious  voice,  murmuring  in  his  ear, 
these  verses  of  the  “  Meditations” — 


Grand  Duke  in  favor  of  his  adversary. 

After  having  in  1825  published  the 
“  Song  of  the  Sacred,”  the  poet  returned 
to  France  in  1829,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  of  the  same  year  appeared  the  “  Har¬ 
monies,  Poetic  and  Religious.”  In  that 
work,  the  intimate  revelation  of  his  every 
day  thought,  M.  de  Lamartine  puls  every¬ 
thing  into  metre.  Since  that  sweet  hymn 
of  First  Love  to  that  gigantic  invocation  of 
all  human  mischief,  (verba  novissima),  the 
poet  had  run  over  that  vast  poetical  gamut 
which  flowing  from  reveries,  mounted  as 
high  as  enthusiasm,  or  descended  as  low  as 
despair.  Less  accessible  to  the  vulgar  on 
account  of  their  psychologic  intuition,  and 
thrown  besides  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
political  commotion,  the  “  Harmonies”  re¬ 
mained  the  book  of  classic  souls,  the  book 
which  they  loved  to  looked  over  in  tho 
silent  hours  when  they  collected  themselves, 
to  listen  for  the  inward  voice. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  received  at  the 
Academy,  and  when  the  Revolution  of  July 
broke  out,  he  departed  for  Greece  in  the 
character  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  The 
new  government  offered  to  preserve  him  his 
title.  He  refused,  but  remainod  to  say 
farewell  to  three  generations  of  kings, 
forced  by  fatality  to  a  new  exile.  Like 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  poet  dreamed 
that  after  the  three  days,  there  would  be 
an  alliance  of  the  past  and  of  the  future, 
over  the  head  of  a  child.  Destiny  decided 
otherwise.  His  tribute  of  sympathy  once 


A  hopeless  return  of  the  bliss  which  has  flown, 

Perhaps  in  the  future  is  stored  for  me  still, 

And  perhaps  in  the  crowd  a  sweet  spirit  unknown 
Will  answer  me  kindly  and  know  my  soul  well. 

The  soul  of  the  poet  was  known,  he  found  a 
second  Elvira,  and  some  months  after  he 
became  the  happy  husband  of  a  young  and 
rich  English  woman,  entirely  smitten  with 
his  person  and  his  fame. 

From  that  time  to  1825,  the  poet  resided 
successively  at  Naples,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy,  some  while  in  London  in  the  same 
office,  and  then  returned  to  Tuscany  in  the 
quality  of  a  Charge  d’ Affairs.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  his  fortune,  already  considerable  from 
his  marriage,  increased  again  through  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  an  opulent  uncle,  but  neither 
diplomacy  nor  the  splendors  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  existence  were  able  to  tear  M.  de 
Lamartine  from  the  worship  of  poetry. 

The  “  Second  Mtditations”  appeared  in 
1823.  There  was  noticed  in  this  new  col¬ 
lection,  a  more  correct,  more  balanced,  more '  paid  to  the  unfortunate  great,  M.  de  La- 
precise  versification.  The  poet  had  been!  martine  dashed  gallantly  into  the  new  road 
abroad  in  the  domain  of  the  soul.  Grand  j  opened  to  the  mind  by  the  Revolution  of 
historic  facts  had  furnished  him  with  noble lJuly. 

inspirations.  The  “Ode  to  Bonaparte,”’  “The  past  is  nothing  more  than  a 
“  Sappho,”  the  “  Preludes,”  and  the  “  Dy-j  dream,”  said  he,  “  we  must  regret  it,  but 
ing  Poet”  were  admired.  This  volume  was  I  we  ought  not  to  lose  the  day  in  weeping  to 
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no  purpose.  It  is  always  lawful,  always  | 
honorable,  for  one  to  take  his  share  in  the : 
unhappiness  of  others,  though  he  ousht  not  j 
gratuitously  to  take  his  share  in  a  fault; 
which  one  has  not  committed  *  *  *\ 

He  should  return  into  the  ranks  of  his  fel-] 
low  citizens,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  to 
tight,  with  his  country — the  family  of  fami-  j 
lies. 

Here  then  commenced  the  revelation  of  i 
a  tendency  in  M,  de  Lamartine  until  then 
unpcrceived.  “  In  loving,  praying,  sing- ' 
ing,  see  my  life,”  said  the  happy  lover  of| 
Elvira,  but  lo !  after  having  led  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  mysterious  sanctuary  of  thei 
heart,  whereof  he  knew  all  the  secrets,  M.  j 
de  Lamartine,  smitten  with  a  love  for  the  I 
outward  life,  aspires  to  the  storms  of  the! 
tribune,  descends  the  heights  of  the  empy- 1 
rcan  to  enter  the  forum,  and  wears  the  parli- ! 
amentary  toga  as  well  as  the  poetic  robe,  j 
His  first  step  in  this  new  career  was  marked ! 
by  a  check.  The  electors  of  Toulon  and  j 
Dunkirk  refused  him  their  suffrages.  They  j 
had  not  forgotten  the  discourteous  verses  | 
which  were  addressed  by  him  to  their  vas- 1 
sal,  the  poet  Barthelemy.  The  public', 
gained  by  it  an  epistle  sparkling  with  beau-  j 
ties,  in  which  from  the  height  of  his  glory  { 
M.  de  Lamartine  crushed  the  author  ofi 

Nemesis.”  j 

Some  while  afterward  he  decided  upon  1 
putting  into  execution  the  project  of  his 
whole  life,  and  on  the  20th  of  IMay,  1842, 
he  was  at  Marseilles,  ready  to  embark  for 
Asia.  ! 

After  a  travel  of  six  months,  IVI.  de, 
Lamartine  returned  from  the  East,  with 
grand  ideas,  and  a  beautiful  book,  a  trea-  \ 
sure  alas  I  right  dearly  bought,  as  he  had 
lost  there  his  only  child,  his  fair  Julia, 
whom  the  noble  heart  of  the  father,  and  of! 
the  poet,  wept  for,  like  Rachel  who  would  not* 
be  comforted.  The  book  of  iM.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  had  a  very  confined  success.  It  seems 
as  if  the  critics,  and  the  public  had  taken 
in  earnest  the  modest  lines  of  the  preface, 
in  which  the  author  cheapened  his  work,  but  i 
although  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  to 
the  critics,  and  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  those 
pages  do  not  appear  so  negligent  to  us,  as 
they  were  said  or  believed  to  be.  Apart  j 
from  the  justness,  more  or  less  contestible,  = 
of  the  political  views,  it  is  certain  that  if 
richness  of  style,  elevation  of  thought,  fresh- ! 
ness  of  imagery,  and  besides  all  that  rapid 
and  varied  succession  of  scenes  the  most 
moving,  constitute  a  beautiful  work,  the' 


“  Travels  in  the  East,”  is  a  book  which 
will  not  die. 

Religion,  History,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
each  contribute  to  this  book.  Let  us  try  to 
analyse  it  rapidly.  And  at  first  we  see  a 
man,  rendered  happy  by  glory,  by  opu¬ 
lence,  by  the  heart,  by  sacred  affections  of 
the  domestic  fireside,  by  the  sympathies 
and  admiration  of  the  crowd,  who  bids 
adieu  to  all  which  he  loves,  takes  by  the 
hand  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  equips  a 
vasscl  and  entrusts  to  the  waves  those  two 
portions  of  his  heart ;  and  all  this  because 
when  a  child,  he  read  the  Bible  on  his 
mother’s  knees,  and  that  a  commanding 
voice  cried  to  him,  without  ceasing, — “  Go, 
weep  upon  the  mountain  where  Christ  wept ;  ’ 
go,  sleep  beneath  the  palm  where  Jacob 
slept !”  And  then  when  the  anchor  is 
weighed,  when  the  wind  filled  the  sails,  how 
people  followed  with  anxiety  the  ship  that 
bore  a  noble  woman,  a  gracious  child,  and 
the  poetic  fortune  of  France.  How  they 
read  with  pleasure  all  the  details  of  interior 
arrangements.  How  they  loved  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  the  husband  and  father, — that  crew 
of  sixteen  men  who  belonged  body  and  soul 
to  the  poet,  that  library  of  five  hundred 
volumes,  that  tent  raised  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  mast,  that  arsenal  of  guns,  of  pistols 
and  of  sabres,  and  those  four  cannon  charged 
with  barrel  shot.  “  I  have  to  defend  two 
lives  which  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own,” 
said  M.  de  Lamartine,  with  mingled  solici¬ 
tude  and  fierceness.  In  the  passage  from 
Marseilles  to  Beyruth,  the  voyager  wrote 
his  book  day  by  day,  at  the  back  part  of 
his  cabin,  or  at  evening  on  the  deck  amid 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  varied 
mosaic,  confused  but  attractive,  with  moral 
reflections,  with  reliances  looking  backward 
at  the  past,  with  babblings  of  the  present, 
with  thoughts  thrown  towards  the  future  ; 
the  whole  intermingled  with  landscapes,  the 
colors  of  which  might  have  been  envied  bv 
Claude  Lorraine.  The  poet  notes  as  he 
passes,  the  ship  flies,  the  waves  flow,  and 
meanwhile  valleys,  mountains,  monuments, 
men,  sea,  and  sky,  all  are  seized  and  fixed 
by  the  aid  of  a  goose-quill,  and  described 
with  an  inexpressible  charm.  The  interest 
goes  on  increasing.  The  varied  episodes  of 
maritime  and  oriental  life  accumulate. 
Nothing  is  deficient  in  the  drama — not 
even  the  catastrophe.  For  each  time  that 
the  name  or  image  of  Julia  comes  under  the 
pen  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  they  cau.se  an  op¬ 
pression  of  the  heart,  and  we  sympathize 
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with  the  passionful  accents  of  a  father,  who ,  and  rivalled  each  other  as  to  who  should 
broods  with  love  over  his  beautiful  child,. find  the  most  harmonious  chaunts  to  cele- 
and  is  pleased  to  paint  her  as  “  Detached  I  brate  the  beauty  of  Lilia.  The  mean  and 


from  amid  all  those  harsh  and  masculine 
figures,  her  locks  unbound  and  falling  on 
her  white  robe,  her  beautiful  rosy  face,  hap¬ 
py  and  gay,  surmounted  with  a  sailor’s 
straw  hat  tied  under  her  chin,  playing  with 
the  white  cat  of  the  captain,  or  with  a  nest 
of  sea  pigeons,  woke  up  as  they  were  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  carriage  of  a  cannon,  while  she 
furnished  crumbs  of  bread  to  their  taste.” 

Alas  !  now  we  behold  the  coast  of  Asia, 
we  see  Libanus,  we  see  Beyruth,  the  fatal 
town,  the  town  in  which  Julia  was  to  die. 
The  voyager  disembarks.  He  buys  five 
houses  for  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
leaves  them  to  enjoy  all  the  magnificence 
of  oriental  life,  and  departs  for  Jerusalem, 
with  his  own  escort  of  twenty  horsemen. 
The  sheiks  of  the  tribes  come  to  meet  him. 
All  the  towns  open  to  him  their  gates ;  and 
their  governors  answer  for  his  safety  with 
their  heads,  according  to  the  will  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha.  Lady  Stanhope,  that  miniature 
Semiramis,  half  sublime,  and  half  foolish, 
predicted  him  marvellous  destinies,  and 
the  Arabs  delighted  with  the  beautiful  and  i 
imposing  figure,  tall  in  height,  straight,  and 
sparkling  with  arms,  of  him  who  passed  at 
a  gallop  with  twenty  horsemen  over  the 
desert,  bowed  the  head  to  him  they  called 
the  Frank  Kmir,  the  French  Prince,  or 
simply  the  Emir,  who  was  that  poor  poet  i 
who  had  hitherto  vainly  prayed  the  oil 
merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of  sugar 
from  beet  root,  to  please  to  open  for  him 
the  doors  of  the  chambers. 

W e  should  never  finish  if  we  were  to  stay 
as  we  wish  over  all  these  beautiful  pages,  | 
each  of  which  is  in  itself  a  picture,  is 
there  in  the  world  a  scene  more  gracious, ! 
more  picturesque,  or  more  novel  than  this  ; 
M.  de  Lamartine  is  reclining  upon  the 
odorous  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  the  finest 
vegetation  in  the  earth,  by  the  side  of  Lilia, 
“that  beautiful  daughter  of  Araby,  whoso | 
long  fair  locks  falling  over  her  naked  bosom, 
were  braided  on  her  head  in  a  thousand, 
tresses  which  rested  on  her  bare  shoulders 
amid  a  confused  rainglement  of  flowers,  of 
golden  sequins,  and  of  scattered  pearls.” 
All  at  onee  there  came  mounted  on  a  swift 
charger,  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  poets  of 
Arabia.  He  had  been  apprized  that  he 
should  meet  there  a  we.stcrn  brother,  aud 
he  is  come  to  joust  with  him.  Our  poet  ac¬ 
cepts  the  defiance.  The  child  of  Asia,  and 
the  child  of  Europe,  collected  themselves, 


shrill  tongue  of  our  France  entered  into  the 
lists  with  the  supple  and  harmonious  lan¬ 
guage  which  Job  and  Antar  spoke,  but 
thanks  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  France  was 
not  vanquished. 

It  is  amid  like  enchantments  that  the 
poet  leads  us  in  his  train,  across  Greece, 
[Syria,  Judea,  Turkey  and  Servia.  The 
i  eye  is  as  if  dazzled  by  all  these  faery  pas- 
I  sages,  by  all  these  scenes  of  war,  of  peace, 

I  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  repose,  of  love,  which  it 
sees  on  all  sides  flit  before  it.  The  Itinc- 
1  rary  of  Chateaubriand  is  at  the  same  time 
jthe  book  of  a  poet,  of  an  historian,  and  of 
a  philosopher,  in  which  he  examines  the 
ruins  of  centuries,  and  enquires  of  them 
if  they  possess  the  secret  of  the  times  which 
live  no  more.  That  which  is  prominently 
in  relief  in  the  book  of  Lamartine,  in  spite 
of  Lamartine  himself,  is  the  poet.  His 
work  is  pre-eminently  that  of  a  religious  and 
passionate  artist,  exploring  the  beautiful 
j  under  all  its  forms,  seeking  in  life  all  its 
(Splendors,  in  art  all  its  promises. 

Soon  the  traveller  thought  of  returning. 
The  Dunkirkers,  had  dispatched  him,  over 
the  sea,  a  legislative  commission.  He  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  departure,  sad  and 
broken  hearted ;  for  the  same  ship  which 
had  borne  his  beloved  Julia  thither,  racing, 
laughing,  and  joyous  on  its  decks,  had  to 
recross  the  ocean,  carrying  the  poor  child, 
cold  and  sleeping  in  a  shroud.  To  save 
himself  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter  the 
grief  of  a  contrast  so  heart-rending,  Lamar¬ 
tine  returned  to  France  in  another  vessel. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1834,  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  tribune  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  address.  Which  will  he  be  : 
said  they.  Will  he  be  Legitimist  or  Radi¬ 
cal  ?  Right-centre,  or  left-centre,  third 
party,  or  juste-milieu  ?  He  preferred  to 
be  Lamartine.  Refusing  himself  all  politi¬ 
cal  classification,  he  spoke  of  justice,  mo¬ 
rality,  of  tolerance,  of  humanity,  in  the 
special  language  which  God  has  given  to 
poets.  The  lawyers  of  the  Chamber  judged 
him  a  little  vague,  the  matter-of-fact  men 
I  found  him  too  diffuse,  the  statesmen  de¬ 
clared  him  impalpable,  but  however  all  the 
I  world  heard  him  with  that  emotion  which 
ever  attends  a  noble  and  harmonious  speech 
when  it  emanates  from  the  heart  of  a  good 
man. 

Since  his  entry  to  the  Chamber,  M.  de 
Lamartine,  has  not  abandoned  the  worship 
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of  his  first,  of  his  most  glorious  years.  He ! 
has  attempted  to  march  in  rank,  the  inspi-  i 
rations  of  the  poet,  and  the  duties  of  the  i 
deputy.  In  1835  he  published,  the  poem' 
of  “Jocelyn,”  a  magnificent  picture  of- 
passion  sacrificed  to  duty.  For  the  first 
time  he  invoked  the  aid  of  modern  history ' 
and  dramatic  position,  brilliant  auxiliaries’ 
which  served  him  with  kindness.  Criticism 
has  reproved  him  with  incorrectness  of 
style,  and  negligence  in  the  texture  of  this ; 
work,  but  the  public  again  found  its  poet, 
whole  as  ever,  in  the  beautiful  pages  which  ; 
reflected  the  rugged  and  savage  nature  of! 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  After  Joce-  | 
lyn,  Lamartine  gave  us,  the  “  Fall  of  an ! 
Angel,”  the  second  episode  of  that  vastj 
epopeia,  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
east. 

This  was  followed  by  his  poetic  recol¬ 
lections.  These  works  were  not  so  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  critics,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  latter,  M.  de  Lamartine  professed  to 
despise  mere  poetic  inactivity,  and  to  as¬ 
pire  to  social  labor  for  the  advance  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lamartine  thus 
met  unaccustomed  repulsions  in  the  literary 
world,  he  grew  greater  at  the  tribune.  The 
Oriental  question  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion  for  developing  his  ideas  on  the 
bases  of  a  new  European  system.  A  warm 
and  eloquent  attack  on  the  punishment  of 
death  ;  some  generous  words  in  favor  of 
foundlings ;  a  beautiful  improvisation  in  | 
which  he  contended  for  classical  studies, ! 
against  a  rough  j ouster,  M.  Arago,  who 
combatted  for  science,  made  Lamartine  | 
known  in  the  rank  of  a  chief  of  a  column, 
collected  around  him  a  little  phalanx  of! 
choice  men,  and  this  aggregation  was  de¬ 
corated  with  the  name  of  the  Social  Party. 

What  then  is  this  social  party  ?  What 
moreover  is  the  political  idea  of  Lamartine  ; 
Placed  outside  the  times,  the  interests,  and 
the  men  of  yesterday,  the  political  system 
of  the  poet  it  is  difiicult  to  succinctly  and 
precisely  analyze.  To  the  eyes  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  in  the  various  commotions  which  had 
agitated  France  since  ’89,  there  was  not 
only  a  political  and  local  revolution,  but 
also  a  revolution,  social  and  universal. 
These  partial  overturnings  were  nothing 
but  the  prelude  to  a  general  transforma- 


repudiates  not  this  likeness.  He  had 
proclaimed  it  somewhile  before.  “  St. 
Simonism,”  said  he,  “  has  something  in  it 
of  the  true,  of  the  grand,  and  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful,  the  application  of  Christianism  to  po¬ 
litical  society,  and  the  legislating  in  favor 
of  human  fraternity.  In  this  point  of  view 
I  am  a  Saint  Simonian.  That  which  was 
deficient  in  that  eclipsed  sect,  was  not  the 
idea,  was  not  the  disciples  :  it  wanted  only 
a^chief,  a  master,  a  regulator.  The  organi¬ 
zers  of  Saint  Simonism  deceived  themselves 
in  declaring  at  once  a  deadly  war,  against 
family,  against  property,  against  religion.  .  . 
They  could  not  conquer  the  world  by  the 
power  of  a  word.  They  converted,  they 
agitated,  they  worked,  and  they  changed, 
but  when  an  idea  is  not  practicable  it  is  not 
presentable  to  the  social  world. 

There  remains  to  be  known,  however, 
jwhat  is  the  practical  system  which  M.  La¬ 
martine  presents  to  the  social  world,  that 
!  system  he  thus  expresses  :  You  say  that  all 
I  is  dead,  that  there  no  longer  exists  either 
faith  or  belief.  There  is  a  faith, — that  faith 
is  the  general  reason,  the  word  is  its  organ, 
the  press  is  its  apostle ;  it  wishes  to  remake 
in  its  image,  religious  civilizations,  socie¬ 
ties,  and  laws.  It  desires  in  religion,  God 
one  and  perfect  as  the  dogma  :  eternal  mo¬ 
rality  as  the  symbol :  adoration  and  charity 
as  the  worship — in  politics,  humanity  above 
nationalities — in  legislation  man  equal  to 
man,  man  brother  of  man,  Christianity 
made  law*.”  Such  is  the  political  testa¬ 
ment  of  Lamartine.  That  which  the  poetic 
publicist  desires,  that  is  to  say  universal 
fraternity,  and  a  terrestrial  paradise,  is 
truly  what  all  the  world  wishes  as  well  as 
himself.  The  question  is,  to  know  by 
what  practical  means  the  world  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  position. 

In  that  which  is  connected  with  exterior 
j  politics,  Lamartine’s  thought  is  not  more 
i  practicable,  but  it  is  more  neat  and  precise. 
It  may  thus  be  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression.  «  *  *  Europe  is  gorged 

with  inactive  capacities  and  powers,  which 
imperiously  demand  social  employment ; 
but  at  the  same  time  when  the  excess  of 
.life  overflows  among  us,  there  is  working  in 
the  East  a  crisis  of  an  inverted  order.  A 
'grand  vacuum  ofiers  itself  there  for  the 
!  overplus  of  European  faculty  and  popula¬ 


tion,  and  the  world  appeared  to  him  to  be  tion.  What  is  to  be  done  then  is  to  turn 
soon  called  to  a  complete  renovation  in  its  upon  Asia  the  surplus  of  Europe.  How  is 
ideas,  in  its  manners,  and  its  laws.  Under Uliis  idea  to  be  actualized.^  Lamartine 
this  point  of  view,  the  doctrine  of  Lamar-  says,  that  a  European  congress  should  be 
tine  approaches  that  of  St.  Simon.  He  assembled,  to  decree  that  immediately  after 
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the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (and  he  | 
sees  it  already  on  the  ground)  each  power 
should  take  possession  of  a  part  of  the  East,  i 
under  the  title  of  a  protectorate  ;  should  i 
found  on  its  coasts  model  towns  destined 
to  relieve  Europe  of  its  exuberant  popula¬ 
tion  ;  should  lead  thither  the  indigent  by 
the  attraction  of  a  benevolent,  equitable, 
and  regular  organization,  and  should  ap¬ 
peal  thus  insensibly  to  Asia  in  the  way  ofj 
conversion.  “  In  twenty  years,”  adds  La-  j 
marline,  “the  measure  which  I  propose; 
would  have  created  prosperous  nations,  and 
millions  of  men  would  bo  marching  under 
the  aegis  of  Europe  to  a  new  civilzation.”| 
But  remark  that  this  theory,  presented  here ' 
in  the  state  of  a  skeleton,  is  adorned  with  | 
a  magic  of  style  so  attractive,  that  the  spirt 
allows  itself  to  be  gently  led  towards  the 
angelic  dream  of  the  candid  soul  of  the 
poet.  We  nearly  forget  that  to  realize  this 
system,  which  unrolls  itself  in  twenty  pages, 
there  would  be  required  nothing  less  than 
to  change  by  a  stroke  of  a  wand,  minds  and 
men,  to  overthrow  empires,  to  make  conti¬ 
nents  approach  each  other,  and  to  join  by 
the  bonds  of  mutual  and  durable  sympathy, , 
races,  formed  upon  centuries  of  mortal  en- ; 
mities.  But  M.  Lamartine  accomplishes 
all  these  things  in  twenty  years,  and  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Another  ten  centuries, ! 
and  perhaps  this  audacious  Utopia  will  be-i 
come  a  manorial  right.  Thus  goes  the! 
world  !  While  the  crowd  is  painfully  forced  j 
to  enlarge  the  wheel-rut  deepened  by  thej 
generations  passed,  expecting  that  it  will! 
leave  to  the  generations  to  come  the  con- : 
tinuation  of  its  work,  the  poet,  intrepid,  \ 
and  indefatigable  enlightener  !  raises  him- ' 
self  to  his  height  above  the  times,  and  cries  i 
to  the  crowd,  “  Come  to  me.”  “  1  have 
not  thy  wings,”  answered  the  crowd.  The 
poet,  uncomprehended  takes  his  flight,  and 
the  crowd  which  could  not  comprehend,  re- 1 
turns  to  its  work. 

In  a  later  analysis,  there  is  in  the  excep¬ 
tional  position  of  Lamartine,  amid  the  par¬ 
ties  and  ambitions  which  divide  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  chamber,  a  character  of  dignity 
and  grandeur  which  well  becomes  the  poet. 
Notwithstanding  his  speech  is  vague,  inde¬ 
cisive,  and  ill  at  ease,  in  the  narrow  and 
ephemeral  questions,  which  each  session  sees 
born  and  die,  yet  that  speech  enlarges,  for¬ 
tifies,  and  unrolls  itself  harmoniousiy  color¬ 
ed  and  imposing,  whenever  it  has  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  rights  of  intelligence,  or  to  defend 
the  eternal  principles  of  honor,  of  morality, 
and  of  charity,  on  which  rest  all  human  so¬ 


ciety.  We  recall  that  stormy  day  when  a 
late  minister  had  to  resist  nearly  alone  the 
united  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  orators 
of  the  chamber.  The  minister  succumbed. 
Lamartine  believed  he  saw  in  the  energy  of 
the  attack,  a  spirit  of  systematic  hostility, 
of  covetousness,  or  of  rancor.  His  poet’s 
heart  was  indignant ;  he  descended  into  the 
arena,  re-established  the  combat,  and  made 
an  appeal  to  the  country  to  decide  the  vic¬ 
tory.  That  influence  which  Lamartine  some¬ 
times  exercises  in  the  debates  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  is  less  due  to  the  eminent  oratorical 
facilities  which  he  possesses,  than  to  the 
morality  of  his  life,  to  the  elevated  instincts 
of  his  nature,  and  above  all  to  the  calm  dis¬ 
interested,  independent,  and  noble  attitude, 
which  he  has  ever  preserved  since  his  entry 
into  the  political  career. 

The  poet  of  Elvira  has  in  his  general  ap¬ 
pearance  a  something  which  recalls  Byron. 
There  is  the  same  beauty  of  face  and  look, 
there  arc  the  same  habits  of  elegance  and 
dandyism,  the  same  tounmre,  a  little  trim¬ 
med,  a  little  English,  perhaps,  but  perfectly 
noble  and  distinguished !  If  you  join  to 
this  to  complete  the  resemblance,  the  train 
of  a  great  lord,  a  sumptuous  hotel,  horses  of 
pure  race,  a  magnificent  chateau,  you  can 
then  conclude  that  since  Tasso  and  Camo- 
ens,  the  times  arc  a  little  changed,  and  that 
one  is  permitted  in  our  days  to  be  a  great 
poet  without  dying  in  an  hospital. 

With  the  late  political  position  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  the  public  is  familiar.  The 
longer  he  has  sate  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  the  more  he  has  seen  cause  to  withdraw 
his  confidence  from  the  King  and  Guizot, 
to  oppose  them,  and  warn  the  country  of 
the  necessity  of  a  firm  stand  for  liberty. 
For  this  his  eloquence  has  been  zealously 
and  splendidly  exerted  in  the  Chamber ; 
for  this  he  established  the  journal  Bien  Pub~ 
lique ;  but  above  all,  for  this  has  he  written 
his  great  work  the  history  of  the  Girondists, 
which  has  unquestionably  done  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  urge  on  the  era  of  the 
revolution.  During  the  paroxysm  of  this 
j  great  and  wonderful  change,  Lamartine  has 
maintained  all  expectations  formed  of  him. 
W  ise,  firm,  benevolent,  and  disinterested, 
he  resisted  the  rash  claims,  while  he  has 
advocated  the  just  ones  of  the  people.  To 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  of  the 
present  leaders  of  France,  it  is  owing  that 
so  stupendous  a  crisis  has  been  passed  with 
'  so  little  outrage,  and  so  much  noble  for¬ 
bearance.  His  power  upon  the  multitude 
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in  its  most  agitated  moments  reminds  us  of  1  the  introduction  not  only  of  greater  stabi- 
that  of  Cicero.  From  his  true  Christian  I  lity  into  the  new  government,  but  for  a 
faith,  and  the  high  and  generous  principles  higher  policy  'both  domestic  and  foreign 
which  he  has  derived  from  it,  we  look  for  I  than  has  yet  distinguished  state  morality. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Reriesr, 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY  UNDER  JAMES  1. 


( 1  )  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning :  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poison^ 
ing  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Toicer  of  London,  and  various  matters  connected 
therewith, from  contemporary  MSSP  By  Andrew  Amos,  Esq.  1847. 

(2)  “  The  Workcs  of  the  Most  High  and  Mightie  Prince  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  FaithP  Published  by 
James,  Bishop  of  Winton,  and  Dean  of  his  Majesties  Chapel  Royal.  Printed  by 
Robert  Barker,  anno  1616. 

(3.)  “  The  Progresses  of  James  the  First P  By  John  Nichols. 


“  Shine,  Titan,  shine, 

Let  thy  sharp  rays  be  hurled. 

Not  on  this  under  world ; 

For  now,  ’tis  none  of  thine. 

No,  no,  ’tis  none  of  thine. 

“  But  in  that  sphere. 

Where  what  thine  arms  enfold 
Turns  all  to  burnished  gold. 

Spend  thy  bright  arrows  there. 

**  O !  this  is  he  ! 

Whose  new  beams  make  our  spring. — 
Men  glad,  and  birds  to  sing 
Hymns  of  praise,  joy,  and  glee. — 

Sing,  sing,  O  this  is  he  !” 

Such  was  one  of  the  least  extravagant  of 
the  poetic  welcomes,  albeit  ending  with  the 
assertion,  “Earth  has  not  such  a  king,” 
proffered  to  the  “high  and  mighty  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,”  when  he  took 
his  “  triumphant  passage”  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1604,  'from  the  Tower,  through  the 
city,  where  Theosophia,  in  “  a  blue  mantle 
seeded  with  stars  Tamesis,  with  a  crown 
of  sedge  and  reeds ;  Eleutheria  in  white ; 
and  Soteria,  “  in  carnation,  a  colour  signi¬ 
fying  cheer  and  life  and  a  host  of  quaint¬ 
ly  dressed  personages,  classical,  legendary, 
and  allegorical,  stood  ready  with  speeches 
in  choice  Latin,  and  most  euphuistical  Eng¬ 
lish,  all  in  honor  of  the  monarch  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of  the  great  Eliza¬ 
beth.  And  looking  back  on  the  unmatched 
glories  of  her  reign,  and  the  disgraceful  rule 
of  her  successor,  we  feel  disgust  at  the  out¬ 
rageous  eulogies  lavished  on  so  worthless  an 
object,  and  indignation  at  the  short-sighted 


ingratitude  which  turned  so  soon  from  the 
setting  splendors  of  “that bright  occidental 
star,”  to  the  murky  north,  expecting  a  glo¬ 
rious  sunrise. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  dark  pages  of  Stuart  history,  on  which 
we  dwell,  were  a  scaled  book  to  the  men  of 
that  generation — that  the  whole  record  of 
England  in  the  17th  century  was  as  yet  un¬ 
rolled  ;  and  too  heedless  of  the  past,  and 
indulging  in  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  future,  the  nation,  in  its  joyful  welcome 
of  King  James,  gave  but  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  vanity  of  human  expectations. 
But  if,  on  the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry 
into  that  city  which  of  yore  had  welcomed 
her  nobler  Plantagenets,  some  prophet  hand 
could  have  lifted  the  veil,  and  shown  the 
eager  multitudes  the  clouds  and  darkness, 
where  hope  pointed  to  a  sun-burst  of  glory, 
how  deep  and  prolonged  a  wail  would  have 
mingled  with  their  exulting  paeans. 

Although  at  the  first  glance  it  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  the  general  delight  of 
the  people  at  the  accession  of  James  of  Scot¬ 
land,  on  closer  view  we  shall  perceive  the 
motives  that  swayed  many  minds.  While 
with  some,  the  honors  and  emoluments 
which  a  new  reign  always  offers — while  with 
others,  that  natural  love  of  what  is  new,  pre¬ 
vailed — with  many,  the  accession  of  James 
was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  better  days  for 
religion.  The  high  church  policy  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  councils  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  death  of  Lord  Burghley,  certainly 
went  far  to  weaken  her  popularity  during 
the  last  years  of  her  reign.  Now,  from  the 
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king,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
tutelage  of  George  Buchanan,  the  friend 
of  Calvin,  and  Beza,  and  Knox — the  King, 
in  whose  dominions  alone  the  Genevan  dis¬ 
cipline  was  established, — surely  to  him,  be¬ 
yond  all  others,  might  they  confidently  look 
for  relief  from  the  yoke  of  a  rigorous  con¬ 
formity,  and  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  And  then,  too,  the  j 
pupil  of  Buchanan,  the  fierce  denouncer  of 
regal,  no  less  than  priestly  tyranny,  could : 
not  but  have  imbibed  principles  more  iu; 
unison  with  old  English  feeling  than  those  | 
of  the  haughty  Tudors ;  and,  all  unconscious  I 
of  the  right  royal  manifestoes  enshrined 
in  his  precious  “  Basilicon  Doron,”  they 
prepared  to  view  in  the  new  monarch  a 
maintainer  of  their  ancient  liberties. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  his  short¬ 
lived  popularity  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  James  of  Scotland  was  the  candidate 
for  the  English  crown,  to  whom  that  idol  of 
the  people,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  proffer-  j 
ed  his  warmest  service,  and  for  whom  he 
suffered  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
which  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  The  ex- ' 
treme  popularity  of  this,  the  last  and  most ' 
unfortunate  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  Essex,' 
has  scarcely  been  duly  estimated.  We  were  j 
much  struck  when  lately  turning  over  the ; 
collection  of  the  “  Roxburgh  Ballads,”  to ! 
find  that,  while  in  the  whole  there  are 
scarcely  a  score  of  ballads  referring  to  poli- , 
tical  events,  two  are  lamentations  over  the 
untimely  fate  of  our  “jewel,”  the  “good 
Earl  of  Essex.”  We  need  scarcely  remark  | 
that  much  mystery  hangs  over  the  circum- 1 
stances  of  his  so  called  treason  ;  and  it  is ! 
curious  to  see  in  these  ballads  how  earnest-  ^ 
ly  this  crime  is  disclaimed.  “  Count  him 
not  like  to  Champion,”  says  the  writer  of 
the  one  entitled,  “  The  Earl  of  Essex’s  last  | 
good  night :” — 

“  Those  traitorous  men  of  Babington ; 

Nor  like  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

By  whom  a  number  were  undone ; — 

He,  never  yet,  hurt  mother’s  son. 

His  quarrel  still  maintains  the  right,  ! 

For  which  the  tears  my  face  down  run,  1 

When  I  think  of  his  last  good  night.”,  j 

I 

Now  we  think  in  this  there  is  a  covert  al-| 
lusion  to  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  recog- 1 
nition  of  James  as  the  queen’s  successor. 
W estmoreland  and  Babington’s  plots  were ' 
expressly  to  place  Mary  on  the  throne  ;  but ; 
Essex,  iu  his  “quarrel,”  maintained  the; 
right — the  right  of  a  Protestant  prince,  as 
well  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  after  the  j 


death  of  its  rightful  possessor.  In  the 
other  ballad,  which  laments  that, 

“  Sweet  England’s  pride  is  gone  !  , 
Welladay,  welladay, — 

Which  makes  her  sigh  and  moan 
Evermore  still” — 

after  a  recapitulation  of  his  many  gallant 
services  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  hints  of  the  jea¬ 
lousy  with  which  he  was  regarded,  the  bal- 
ladist  goes  on  to  say : — 

”  But  all  could  not  prevail, 

Welladay,  welladay, 

His  deedes  did  not  avail. 

More  was  the  pity. 

He  was  condemned  to  die 
For  treason  certainly, — 

But  God  that  sits  on  high 
Knoweth  all  things.” 

And  probably  the  thousands  by  whom 
these  ballads  were  sung  knew  much  more 
than  history  has  handed  down  to  us. 

But  however  highly  the  anticipations  of 
the  people  had  been  originally  raised,  much 
had  been  done  already,  in  the  short  space  of 
eleven  months,  by  the  perverse  self-will  of 
the  monarch  who  arrogated  to  himself  that 
most  inappropriate  of  all  titles,  “  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Solomon,”  to  disabuse  their  credulity. 
The  “  mock  conference  at  Hampton  Court,” 
and  the  elevation  of  Bancroft  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  had  proved 
to  the  Puritan  party  the  fallacy  of  their 
hopes ;  while  the  favors  lavished  on  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  the  betrayer  of  Essex,  and 
especially  upon  Robert  Cecil,  his  direst  and 
most  inveterate  enemy,  showed  that  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  had  little  place  in  the 
heart  of  King  J ames.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
this  “  triumphant  passage”  itself  aided  the 
waning  popularity  of  the  monarch  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  on  this  occasion  he  ambled  along  on 
“a  dainty  white  jennet,”  beneath  a  canopy 
borne  by  eight  splendidly  dressed  attend¬ 
ants,  yet  his  awkward  figure,  rendered  more 
awkward  by  “his  doublets  stuffed  stiletto 
proof,”  his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
his  eyes  large,  and  ever  rolling  about,  and  his 
peculiarly  ungraceful  mode  of  riding,  stoop¬ 
ing  almost  as  though  to  clutch  the  mane, 
must  have  rendered  him,  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  po¬ 
pulace,  who  remembered  the  stately  self- 
possession  and  queenly  dignity  of  the  aged 
Elizabeth.  With  greater  penetration  than 
he  evinced  on  more  important  subjects, 
James  soon  discovered  that  he  had  not  the 
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qualities  to  befit  him  for  a  popular  monarch ;  j — an  influence  which,  from  that  period 
so  after  this  procession,  he  kept  himself —  to  the  present  day,  has  ever  been  pro- 
far  more  than  our  former  kings — from  ap-  ;ductive  of  mischief  to  our  land.  During 
pcaring  in  public  on  solemn  occasions;  and  the  greater  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  our 
from  hence  forward  the  outrageous  compli-  relations  with  France  were  too  precarious 
ments  which  Dekker  and  Beaumont,  and  es- i to  allow  of  our  young  nobles  making  any 
pecially  Ben  Jonson,  awaited  to  lay  at  his  lengthened  stay  there,  while  the  characters  of 
feet,  were  pronounced  at  Whitehall,  or  i  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  of  the  Guises  pre- 
Theobald’s,  instead  of  being  chorussed  with  |  vented  their  cautious  fathers  from  desiring 
loud  music  at  Aldgate  or  Temple  Bar.  it.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Na- 
James,  in  withdrawing  thus  from  the  irreve-  varre,  all  danger  seemed  to  have  ceased; 
rent  gaze  of  his  subjects,  did  not,  however,  England  and  France  joined  in  a  steadfast 
intend  that  he  should  be  forgotten.  On  the  |  league  ;  and  because  popish  machinations, 
contrary,  perhaps  no  monarch  ever  took  such  I  and  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  no 
pains  to  keep  himself  in  the  minds,  though  i  longer  to  be  feared,  even  our  wariest  states- 
certainly  not  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  Never,  I  men  seem  to  have  been  blinded  to  the  con- 
from  the  time  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  to  |  sequences  of  their  sons  becoming  familiar- 
that  of  the  journey  of  Prince  Charles  into  ized  with  the  open  profligacy  of  a  court 
Spain,  did  any  reign  present  so  many '  which  still  retained  its  bad  pre-eminence  of 
strange  and  mysterious  episodes.  To  one! being  the  most  licentious  in  Europe, 
of  these — in  its  relation  both  to  the  king  It  was  from  thence  that  the  greater  free- 
and  to  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  dom  of  speech  and  manners,  the  endless 
time,  the  most  important  of  all — we  shall  round  of  frivolous,  though  expensive  amuse- 
have  occasion  to  refer  ;  we  must,  however,  ments,  and  the  darker  crimes  of  plots  that 
ere  passing,  take  a  slight  view  of  the  court  scrupled  at  no  means  for  their  attainment, 
and  court  manners.  Here,  the  state  of  of  secret  poisonings — most  abhorrent  of  all 
things  was  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  that  of  to  true  English  feeling,  came, 
his  grandson  at  the  Restoration.  Just  as  A  court  presided  over  by  a  woman  as 
the  sober  state  of  the  Protectorate  was  sue-  vain,  as  extravagant,  and  as  eagerly  devoted 
ceededby  the  license  and  frivolity  of  Charles*  to  pleasure,  as  Anne  of  Denmark,  present- 
the  Second’s  court,  so  the  solemn  magni- 1  ed  necessarily  great  attractions  to  the  young 
ficence,  the  stately  and  formal  observances  |  nobility,  and  afforded  likewise  a  favorable 
of  Elizabeth’s  court,  gave  way  to  a  license  |  arena,  in  which  the  aspirants  for  royal  fa- 
of  speech  and  conduct,  a  taste  for  extrava-l  vor  could  struggle  into  notice.  Although 
gance,  and  an  endless  round  of  dissipation.  King  Jame«  evinced  but  little  taste  for  the 
at  which  the  learned  queen  and  her  deco-  masques  and  revels  on  which  Inigo  Jones 
rous  ladies  in  waiting,  and  her  grave  minis- 1  lavished  so  much  expensive  machinery,  and 
ters  of  state,  would  have  stood  aghast.  The !  Daniels,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and 
chief  agent  in  this  change  was  the  queen,  a  Ben  Jonson,  so  much  fine  poetry,  he  was 
woman  of  weak  mind  and  strong  will ;  whose !  yet  flattered  by  the  compliments  which  in- 
eager  love  of  dissipation  had  been  whetted !  variably  formed  the  conclusion.  He  was 
by  the  privations  to  which  she  had  been  I  also  gratified  by  the  opportunities  thus  af- 
subjected  in  Scotland, 'and  who  seems,  from !  forded  of  arraying  himself  in  kingly  state, 
her  inordinate  love  of  expense,  to  have  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  splendid 
really  believed  that  “  London  streets  were  |  cortege  ;  in  short,  enacting,  as  his  subservi- 
paved  with  gold.”  Unfortunately,  scarcely !  ent  chaplains  declared,  “Solomon  in  all 
a  nobleman  of  Elizabeth’s  days  remained  to  his  glory,”  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  his 
teach,  by  his  example,  a  better  way.  The  |  countrymen,  who  pressed  to  behold  him,  in 
old  courtiers  of  the  queen  had  almost  all  numbers  that  bade  fair  to  create  a  famine 
grown  old  with  their  aged  mistress,  and  in  the  land.  Thus  the  queen  continued 
had  preceded,  or  swiftly  followed  her  to  the  without  restraint  in  her  course  of  dissipa- 
tomb  ;  while  to  them  had  succeeded  the  tion  ;  while  the  people  cast  many  a  wonder- 
younger  courtiers  of  the  king,  whose  charac- 1  ing  gaze  at  a  court,  where  the  noblest  la¬ 
ter  is  so  minutely  and  truthfully  described  dies,  even  the  queen  herself,  took  part  as 
in  the  well-known  old  ballad  of  “  The  Old  actresses  in  the  masques,  although,  to  the 
and  the  Young  Courtier.”  For  the  swift  time  of  the  Restoration,  no  woman  had  ap- 
and  general  deterioration  of  manner  which  peared,  even  on  the  public  stage,  and  where 
the  court  of  James  exhibited,  we  think  j  the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  gaming 
we  may  refer  to  the  influence  of  France,  and  hard  drinking,  while,  to  obtain  means 
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for  their  extravagant  expenditure,  places 
were  openly  set  up  for  sale,  and  bribes  re¬ 
ceived  almost  as  openly  from  foreign  powers. 

No  wonder  was  it  that  the  people  soon 
began  to  look  back  with  fond  recollections 
to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth ;  more  especial¬ 
ly,  when  the  king,  who  certainly  in  his 
policy  more  resembled  Rehoboam  than  his 
wiser  father,  began  to  assume  a  power,  and 
to  advance  his  prerogative,  far  beyond  what¬ 
ever  she  had  attempted.  But  the  popular 
feeling  must  have  something  to  cling  to — 
some  hope  of  better  days,  although  as  yet 
far  distant ;  and  this  feeling  found  an  ob¬ 
ject,  this  hope  a  stay,  in  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown.  Prince  Henry  Frederic,  who, 
although  a  mere  boy,  was  already  distin¬ 
guished  by  no  ordinary  gifts  and  attain¬ 
ments.  The  important  part  which  this  boy 
might  eventually  take  in  the  affairs  of  hm- 
rope  seems  to  have  been  early  recognised  by 
the  continental  powers  ;  for  even  in  the  year 
1606,  when  he  had  but  just  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  we  find,  in  a  letter  of 
John  Pory,  that  “  the  old  Venetian,  Lieger, 
presented  a  new  Lieger,  called  Justinian, 
to  the  king  and  the  prince ;  1  say  to  the 
prince,  for  they  delivered  a  letter  to  /i/m, 
from  the  seignory,  as  well  as  to  the  king.’’ 
During  the  same  year,  we  find  the  French 
ambassador,  Borderie,  thus  writing  : — 
“  None  of  his  pleasures  savor  in  the  least  of 
a  child — he  studies  two  hours  in  the  day, 
and  employs  the  rest  of  his  time  in  tossing 
the  pike,  leaping,  shooting  with  the  bow, 
throwing  the  bar,  or  vaulting,  or  some  other 
exercise  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  never  idle.” 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  these 
athletic  exercises  were  the  favorite  and  time- 
hallowed  sports  of  the  English  people. 
Borderie,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  that  with 
great  kindness  to  his  dependents,  he  exhib¬ 
ited  such  zeal  and  energy,  exerting  “  his 
whole  strength  to  compass  what  he  desires, 
that  he  is  already  feared  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  appears  greatly  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  prince’s  ascendancy.”  Now, 
when  we  remember  that  this  description  is 
not  the  eulogy  of  an  English  courtier,  anx¬ 
ious  to  gain  the  smiles  of  the  future  mo¬ 
narch,  but  the  confidential  report  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  ambassador,  pledged  by  his  office  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  things 
here  ;  when  we  remember,  too,  that  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  then  so  feared  and  honor¬ 
ed,  so  wary  too,  would  scarcely  have  risked 
the  displeasure  of  the  father,  by  compli¬ 
menting  his  heir,  unless  that  heir  were  well 
known  to  be  no  common  character,  we  may 


well  perceive  that  Prince  Henry  was  des¬ 
tined,  had  he  lived,  to  take  a  commanding 
part  in  swaying  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

James  the  First  never  exhibited  any  of 
the  domestic  affections  ;  of  him  it  might  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Madame  Geofrin,  re¬ 
specting  a  French  philosopher,  that  “  hea¬ 
ven  had  given  him  a  morsel  of  brains,  but 
not  a  bit  of  heart.”  The  “  morsel  of 
brains”  which  fell  to  the  British  Solomon’s 
share  was  indeed  a  modicum,  but  of  natu¬ 
ral  affection  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
destitute.  No  wonder  was  it,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  began  to  view  his  gifted  son 
with  an  hostility  that  in  a  few  years  deep¬ 
ened  into  hatred.  But  although  love  of 
wife  or  children  could  not  be  charged  upon 
James  the  First,  no  king,  except,  j^prhaps, 
Edward  the  Second,  ever  became  more  the 
victim  of  favoritism.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  to  the  day  that  he  drew 
his  last  breath,  one  royal  favorite  after  an¬ 
other  swayed  him  at  their  will,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  king  ever 
boasting  of  his  absolute  power,  but,  in  re¬ 
ality,  the  very  servant  of  their  caprices. 

The  first  favorite  was  Sir  Philip  Herbert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Montgomery,  whose 
claims  on  the  king’s  partiality  consisted  of 
“  comeliness  of  person,”  and  “  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  horses  and  dogs  but  the  star  of 
his  ascendant  soon  waned  before  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  young  Scottish  adventurer,  of 
whose  early  life  and  family,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  known.  This  was  Robert  Carr, 
subsequently  that  Earl  of  Somerset,  whose 
participation  in  the  Overbury  murder  led  to 
“  the  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning.”  Even  the 
latest  researches  cannot  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  time  when  Carr  first  appeared  at  court, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  king.  Perhaps  the 
generally  received  story  may  be  correct, 
that  some  time  during  the  year  1606,  while 
engaged  as  page  to  some  Scotch  gentleman, 
at  a  tilting  match,  when  about  to  present 
the  shield  and  device  of  his  master  to  the 
king,  he  fell,  and  broke  his  leg;  that  James, 
moved  at  his  suffering,  and  struck  with  his 
fine  person,  ordered  his  own  surgeons  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  visited  him  daily,  and  took  him 
into  such  high  favor,  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
popular  opinion  could  only  believe  that 
witchcraft  must  have  been  employed.  The 
personal  appearance  of  this  youth  was,  how¬ 
ever,  his  only  claim  on  the  king’s  favor. 
He  was  miserably  deficient  in  education, 
and  from  his  after  conduct  he  appears  to 
have  been,  if  not  weak-minded,  certainly 
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possessed  of  a  very  moderate  share  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  of  very  little  energy.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  James  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  tutor  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  ;  but  that  he  appointed  a  gentleman  | 
of  the  court  to  that  duty  is  more  correct ; ; 
and  that  gentleman  was  “  the  unfortunate , 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.”  i 

Not  the  least  strange  and  melancholy 
view  which  this  period  presents,  is  the  aw- , 
ful  prostitution  of  fine  talents  and  splendid 
abilities.  No  other  court,  save  that  of^ 
James  the  First,  could  exhibit  a  Williams 
openly  acknowledging  the  meanest  subservi- ' 
ency,  exulting  in  the  most  degrading  ser-| 
vility,  merely  that  he  might  obtain  that  fa- 1 
vor,  which  his  acuteness  and  shrewd  busi-  ^ 
ness  talents  would  have  undoubtedly  pro- 1 
cured  him  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  | 
no  other  period  could  have  shown  the  sad  j 
spectacle  of  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  Ba- 1 
con,  supplicating,  in  language  absolutely  re- 1 
volting,  for  the  smiles  and  patronage  of  that , 
pedant  king,  whom  he  must  have  loathed  j 
in  his  inmost  heart.  And  thus  we  find  the 
poets  of  that  day  ;  indeed,  almost  all  the 
writers,  although  often  dwelling  on  pure  and 
lofty  themes,  yet  ready  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  or  the  wish  of  his  profligate  cour¬ 
tiers,  to  indite  the  grossest  ribaldry,  or  en¬ 
shrine  in  graceful  numbois  the  most  outra¬ 
geous  falsehoods.  What  contrasts  do  the 
more  serious  poems  of  these  writers  present, ; 
not  excepting  Donne,  to  the  shameless  eu- : 
logics  on  courtly  patrons,  to  the  more 
shameless  intrigues  for  place,  in  which  near-  i 
ly  all  of  them  were  involved  !  Here  are  j 
“  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Overbury,”  the  tenth  edition,  published; 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  ;  | 
and  here  is  his  melancholy,  intellectual  face, ; 
with  sad,  earnest  eyes,  that  seem  to  ask  our; 
pity.  And  what  a  startling  contrast  do  his; 
works  present  to  his  character — his  charac-| 
ter  as  developed  by  later  researches ;  the 
accomplished  but  false-hearted  courtier,  | 
who  “  exercised,  for  several  years,  the  ex-| 
traordinary  vocation  of  imparting  ideas  and  | 
language  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  as  to  a  | 
puppet,  who,  by  means  of  his  secret  sug-l 
gestions,  moved  the  inclinations  of  King 
James  which  way  he  would,  and  fascinated 
the  beauties  of  the  court,”  appears  here  as 
the  exile  from  some  pleasant  country  soli¬ 
tude,  yearning  after  rural  scenes  and  simple ! 
pleasures;  dwelling  fondly  on  reminiscen-! 
ces  of  country  life — not  idly  “  babbling  of 
green  fields,”  but  sadly  and  longingly  re¬ 
calling  their  freshness  and  beauty ;  each 


minute  recollection,  too,  of  the  shady  lanes, 
the  hedge-row  flowers,  “  the  scent  of  the 
new-made  haycock.”  And  how  passing 
strange  does  it  seem,  to  find  the  very  writer 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset’s  love-letters  to  that 
profligate  girl,  the  Countess  of  Essex,  fin¬ 
ishing  off  with  such  minute  and  loving 
touches  his  graceful  picture  of  “  the  fair 
and  happy  milkmaid,”  who,  “  though  she 
be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silkworm, 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wear¬ 
ing  ;”  who  “  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  be¬ 
cause  she  means  none  ;  and  is  never  alone, 
because  still  accompanied  with  old  songs, 
honest  thoughts,  and  prayers.  ”  How  strange 
and  sad  it  is,  that  a  writer, whose  tenden¬ 
cies  seem  to  have  pointed  so  strongly  to¬ 
wards  the  gentle  and  the  pure,  should  have 
passed  his  days  in  such  society,  and  been 
so  deeply  involved  in  that  “  mystery  of 
iniquity” — even  as  yet  not  wholly  fathom¬ 
ed,  for  the  concealment  of  which  his  life 
was  sacrificed  !  Forty  pages  of  eulogistic 
verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  of¬ 
fered  by  as  many  admirers,  lamenting  “  the 
^  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
poisoned  in  the  Tower,”  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  attest  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  so 
generally  felt  for  his  hard  fate ;  but  little, 
indeed,  did  the  writers  imagine  that  the 
victim  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  stern  justice.  For  placing  this  point 
in  a  light,  clear  as  evidence  short  of  actual 
demonstration  can  make  it,  our  acknow¬ 
ledgments  are  duo  to  Mr.  Amos. 

The  progress  of  the  events  to  which  we 
arc  about  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention, 
will  be  made  clearer  by  our  again  referring 
to  Prince  Henry.  While  his  royal  father  was 
engaged  in  heaping  wealth  and  honors  on 
the  new  favorite,  in  relieving  the  pressure 
of  the  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  increasing  their  severity  against  the 
puritans,  and  in  making  most  marvellous 
speeches  in  the  Star-Chamber  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  church  and  the  planting  of 
forest  trees, — not  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
but  for  “  our  deer,”  and  on  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  which,  in  the  speech  in  1609,  is 
coupled  with  the  equally  important  ques¬ 
tion— a  question  which  alone  would  prove 
to  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  King  James’s 
fitness  for  rule — the  preservation  of  his 
partridges,* — while  these,  together  with 

*  This  speech  in  1609,  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  works  of  the  high  and  mighty  king 
James,  is  quite  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  in  the  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  he  pleads  the_cause  of  his  par¬ 
tridges,  is  quite  pathetic.  “Ye  know  my  delight  in 
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speeches  and  argnmentations  with  his  ad¬ 
miring  chaplains,  on 

“  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix-id  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,” 

in  which,  like  the  original  discussers  of 
these  deep  questions,  he 

“  Found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost,” 

the  son  was  steadily  advancing  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  and  respect  of  foreign 
powers.  Most  singularly,  the  son  of  a  ca- 
tholie  mother,  and  of  a  father  who  hated 
puritanisni  with  a  stedfastness  which  he! 
never  exhibited  in  better  things,  grew  up| 
serious,  strictly  moral,  and  with  an  evident 
leaning  towards  that  very  system  which  his 
father  so  detested.  Ere  his  appearance  in 
public  life,  the  puritans  exultingly  told  how 
Prince  Henry  commanded  the  strict  observ- 1 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  by  all  his  household, 
and  imposed  penalties  on  profane  swearing, 
and  declared  with  eager  vehemence  his  de¬ 
testation  of  Spain  and  Catholicism.  In  ad-j 
Jition  to  his  love  of  athletic  exercises.  Hen-  j 
ry  took  great  interest  both  in  engineering] 
and  shipping,  and  openly  expressed  his  de¬ 
termination  to  patronise  men  of  skill  and 
enterprise.  All  this  endeared  him  to  the 
people  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  increasing  jealousy  and 
dislike  to  his  father.  On  the  Twelfth  Night, 
1610,  Prince  Henry  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  principal  challenger  at  the  Barriers, 
and  we  think  the  speeches  recited  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  were  furnished  by  Ben 
.lonson,  strongly  show  the  jealous  feeling 
with  which  the  hero  of  the  day  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  court  party.  Throughout  the 
whole.  Prince  Henry  scarcely  receives  a 
compliment ;  his  warlike  tastes  are  alluded 
to  almost  with  censure,  while  the  king  is 
held  up,  in  extravagantly  complimentary 
strains,  as  the  sole  object  of  imitation. 
The  prince  was  now  sixteen,  and  the  time 
for  his  solemn  inauguration  as  Prince  of 
Wales  had  arrived.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  with  great  magnificence,  just  af-  j 
ter  the  assassination  of  Henry  of  France! 
had  startled  and  shocked  the  whole  nation,  j 
It  has  been  argued,  from  the  expense  lav¬ 
ished  on  this  festival,  and  from  the  great  j 

! 

hawking  and  hunting,  and  many  of  yourselves  are 
of  the  same  mind.  1  know  no  remedy  for  preserv- 1 
ing  the  game  that  breeds  in  my  grounds,  except  I  j 
cast  a  roofe  over  all  viy  ground^  or  else  put  vervels ; 
to  the  partridge  feet  with  my  arms  upon  them  as  | 
my  haw'ks  have,  otherwise  I  know  not  how  they  j 
shall  be  known  to  be  the  king’s”  '  I 


respect  paid  to  the  prince,  that  James  was 
not  hostile  to  his  son,  but  anxious  to  give 
him  due  honor.  We  must,  however,  re¬ 
member  that  James  was  a  perfect  master  of 
dissimulation,  and  that  refusal  of  the  usual 
honors  to  the  heir  apparent — honors  which 
had  not  been  paid  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  would  have  irritated  the  spirit  of  a 
haughty  youth,  and  of  his  many  admirers, 
and  probably  precipitated  that  open  rup¬ 
ture,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  would  take  place  ere  long.  During 
these  splendid  festivals.  Prince  Henry  was 
“  the  admired  of  all  beholders  his  skil¬ 
ful  management  of  the  lance  and  sword, 
his  noble  bearing,  his  admirable  horseman¬ 
ship — all  fixed  the  attention  of  the  higher 
classes  upon  him  ;  and  when,  just  after,  to 
do  honor  to  that  able  shipwright,  Phineas 
Pette,  on  whom  he  had  already  bestowed 
his  patronage,  he  rode  across  Blackheath, 
in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  Woolwich,  and  although  the  day 
was  so  tempestuous,  going  on  board  the 
vessel  which  he  was  to  name  at  her  launch¬ 
ing,  his  hardy  spirit,  his  fearlessness,  gave 
him  equal  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
commons.  There  is  something  very  char¬ 
acteristic  in  the  minute  account  Phineas 
Pette  gives  of  this  proud  day  to  him.  How 
his  highness,  when  the  huge  hull  had  floated 
into  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  took  the 
standing  cup,  filled  with  choice  wine,  drank 
to  the  success  of  the  good  ship,  and  then 
dashing  the  remainder  at  the  head,  named 
her  “  The  Prince  Royal.”  And  how  “  his- 
highness  went  down  to  the  platform  of  the 
cook-room,  where  the  ship’s  beer  stood, 
and  there  finding  an  old  can  without  a  lid, 
went  and  drew  it  full  of  beer  himself,  and 
drank  it  off  to  the  health  of  the  lord  admi¬ 
ral,  and  caused  him,  with  the  rest  of  his 
attendants,  to  do  the  like.”  When  had 
the  high  and  mighty  James  ever  displayed 
the  like  bonhomie — when  had  ever  his  pam¬ 
pered  minion  Carr  shown  such  hearty  feel- 
ing 

That  between  two  youths,  placed  as 
Prince  Henry  and  Carr  were,  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  should  spring  up,  was 
inevitable.  The  fondness  w-hich  might  have 
been  gracefully  bestowed  on  a  son,  James 
chose  to  lavish  on  his  young  favorite  ;  and 
that  young  favorite  well  knew  that  the  very 
qualities  which  had  fascinated  the  father, 
had  excited  the  contempt  of  that  son.  It  is 
true,  that  Carr,  by  himself,  as  he  eventual¬ 
ly  found,  was  almost  powerless  for  good,  or 
for  evil ;  but,  aided  by  his  tutor  Overbury, 
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to  whose  political  talents  Bacon  bears  tes¬ 
timony,  the  king’s  favorite  was  scarcely  to 
be  despised  even  by  the  heir  apparent. 
There  were  others,  too,  in  the  council,  hos¬ 
tile  to  Prince  Henry.  The  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  whom  he  always  disliked,  was  prime 
minister  ;  and  sinee  the  death  of  Lord  Dor¬ 
set,  and  the  elevation  of  Salisbury  to  the 
ofl&ce  of  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton,  a  statesman  grown  grey  in  plots 
and  intrigues, — one  who,  with  true  Machi¬ 
avellian  policy,  scrupled  at  no  measures, 
had  become  Lord  Privy  Seal.  With  him 
was  associated  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk — a  nobleman  more  than  suspected  of 
having  received  bribes  from  Spain,  and  it 
was  his  beautiful,  but  most  profligate  and  | 
depraved  eldest  daughter,  who  had  been 
married,  when  a  mere  child,  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  but  who  was  now,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  disguise,  the  para¬ 
mour  of  Robert  Carr.  The  story  that  Prince 
Henry  was  in  this  case  a  rival  of  the  favor¬ 
ite,  seems  utterly  apocryphal.  The  prince, 
who  so  vehemently  and  constantly  protested 
against  ‘‘  a  popish  match,”  would  scarcely 
have  looked  with  much  favor  on  a  family 
of  known  popish  principles ;  nor  can  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  youth,  always  characterized  by 
the  strictest  attention  to  moral  and  religi¬ 
ous  duties,  would,  of  all  the  beauties  of  his 
father’s  court,  have  selected  one,  not  only 
of  most  questionable  conduct,  but  actually 
a  married  woman.  But  the  close  and  fami¬ 
liar  intercourse  of  Carr  with  that  branch  of 
the  Howard  family,  in  consequence  of  this 
intrigue,  must  have  irritated  Prince  Henry 
greatly.  The  political  skill,  of  which  the 
favorite  was  utterly  destitute,  could  now  be 
aided  by  the  threescore  years’  experience 
of  that  wariest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
statesmen.  Lord  Northampton,  who  now 
joined  with  Overbury  in  the  task  of  ruling 
him,  who  ruled  their  royal  master. 

We  have  gone  over  the  foregoing  particu¬ 
lars  more  minutely,  because  we  think  these 
political  relations  have  been  too  much  over¬ 
looked  by  writers  who  have  taken  up  this 
portion  of  our  history  ;  and  thus  a  contest 
in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  favorite  and 
his  associates,  all  was  to  be  gained,  or  all 
lost,  has  been  viewed  as  a  mere  squabble 
of  two  self-willed  boys.  The  character  of 
the  agents,  too,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
estimated.  “  The  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,”  the  writer  of  graceful  prose  and 
verse,  who,  according  to  the  received  ver¬ 
sion,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  revengeful  girl,  and  there 


poisoned,  was  not  the  amiable,  conscien¬ 
tious  friend  of  Carr,  who,  shocked  at  his 
attachment  to  Lady  Essex,  endeavored  to 
show  him  his  guilt.  Overbury  was  the 
main  agent  in  the  intrigue, — writing  in  his 
pupil’s  name,  and  with  all  the  skill  and 
grace  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  prac¬ 
tise,  the  very  letters  that  urged  his  suit. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Overbury  was  bri¬ 
bed  to  this  by  Northampton,  whom  Weldon 
represents  as  having  incited  his  niece  to 
seduce  Carr  by  her  blandishments ;  and  that 
during  this  time  Overbury  was  most  sedu¬ 
lously  courted  both  by  Northampton  and 
Suffolk,  we  have  the  testimony  of  their  let¬ 
ters. 

The  character  of  Prince  Henry,  too,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connexion  with  continental  poli¬ 
tics  has,  we  think,  been  strangely  overlook¬ 
ed.  That  he  was  a  warlike,  energetic, 
haughty  spirit,  we  have  already  seen,  and 
that  his  principles,  too,  verged  closely  on 
puritanism.  Now,  if  we  glance  at  the 
state  of  Europe  in  1610,  we  shall  perceive 
that  a  prince  thus  qualified  could  not  but 
be  an  object  of  intense  interest  both  to 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  Spain  was  still  the  ruling  powerj;  but 
the  Dutch  had  just  achieved  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  had  concluded  a  truce  for  twelve 
years.  In  Germany,  the  feeble  sway  [of 
Rudolph  had  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  Evangelic  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Catholic  League  on  the  other,  and 
preparations  were  openly  making  for  a  war¬ 
fare,  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
— an  event  obviously  not  far  distant, — 
would  rage  with  unexampled  bitterness.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Evangelic  Union,  the 
hopes  of  the  protestants  had  been  fixed  on 
Henry  of  France, — but  the  dagger  of  Raval- 
liac  had  arrested  those  hopes,  and  that  im¬ 
portant  kingdom  was  now  under  the  feeble 
sway  of  a  child  but  nine  years  old.  Thus 
it  was  to  England  alone  that  the  continent¬ 
al  Protestants  could  look, — even  as  fifty 
years  before  they  had  looked,  and  were  not 
disappointed.  And  strangely  providential 
must  it  have  appeared  to  a  marvelling  age, 
that  the  heir  of  England’s  crown,  whose 
I  mother  was  an  avowed  Catholic,  whose 
father  always  leant  towards  Spain,  and 
whose  wavering  counsels  were  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  those  of  the  great  Elizabeth, — 
that  this  prince  should,  from  his  earliest 
years,  have  so  heartily  taken  up  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  should  have  already  de¬ 
clared  it  his  first  and  most  cherished  wish 
to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  hated  Spain, 
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and  stand  forth  the  champion  of  tho  re-  Henry’s  marriage  with  a  French  princess, 
formed  faith.  And  then  his  very  name,  to  which  he  was  very  averse,  and  that  for 
Henry  of  Navarre,  ere  he  had  ascended  ihe  his  sister  with  the  young  pyiector  Palatine, 
throne  of  France,  how  bravely  had  he  which  he  eagerly  anticipated,  proceeded, 
fought  the  battles  of  Protestantism,  and  During  the  summer,  he  went  on  a  progress 
how  had  his  life  hut  as  now,  been  sacrificed  with  the  King,  and  in  autumn  returned  to 
to  Jesuit  revenge  !  But  here  was  another  London,  where  he  welcomed  the  Elector  as 
Henry,  the  future  King  of  England,  enter-  a  brother,  and  again  openly  expressed  the 
ing  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  just  as  the  joy  he  should  feel  in  taking  part  in  the 
other  had  been  snatched  away — endowed  coming  struggle, — indeed,  according  to  a 
with  every  gift  that  should  fit  him  for  his  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton’s  to  Win- 
high  calling, — surely  he  was  to  be  their  wood,  “  that  he  had  a  design  to  have  gone 
chosen  leader,  surely  all  combined  to  set  over  with  the  Palsgrave,  and  have  drawn 
a  seal  upon  him  for  this  very  work  !  Count  Maurice  along  with  him,  and  have 

In  tracing  the  events  of  the  two  following  done  some  exploit.”  But  this  was  not  t(^ 
years,  we  shall  find  Prince  Henry  gradually  be.  On  the  i5th  of  October  he  was  first 
but  firmly  extending  his  influence.  As  the  seized  with  illness,  after  dining  at  the  king’s 
head  of  an  immense  household,  we  find  him  table.  He  returned  to  his  residence,  at  St. 
ordering  and  arranging  its  affairs,  to  use  James’s,  his  illness  not  being  considered 
the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  “  more  dangerous  until  the  25th,  when  Dr.  May¬ 
like  a  grave,  wise,  ancient,  than  a  young  erne  was  sent  by  the  king  to  attend  him,  in 
prince  and  we  also  find  him  sternly  op-  addition  to  his  own  physician.  Dr.  Ham- 
posing  the  proposals  of  his  father  for  his  mond.  Dr.  Aikin,  as  quoted  by  his  daugh- 
marriage.  The  unexpected  succession  of  ter,  in  her  excellent  “  Memoiri  of  the 
Abbot  to  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  although  Court  of  James  the  First,”  declares  the 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  caprice  disease  to  have  been  putrid  fever  ;  and 
of  James,  gratified  the  young  prince,  as  we  refers  to  Mayerne’s  opinion  that  there  was 
know,  highly;  but  in  the  spring  of  1611,  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  poison  had 
he  must  have  experienced  much  vexation  at  been  administered.  The  value  of  Mayerne’s 
his  father’s  creating  his  worthless  favorite,  opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  subsequently 
Viscount  Rochester.  Another  act  of  the  tested  ;  it  seems,  however,  an  extraordinary 
king’s,  more  fatal,  we  believe,  to  Prince  piece  of  caution,  that  although  he  was  se- 
Henry  than  aught  beside,  also  took  place  cured  by  express  certificate  from  the  king, 
this  year,  although  probably  scarcely  noticed  he  should  have  torn  out  of  his  table  book 
at  ^the  time  ; — this  was  the  invitatio  n  of  every  prescription  relating  to  the  illness  of 
Theodore  Mayerne,  a  physician  of  great  the  heir  apparent,  while,  as  Mr.  Amoi 
celebrity  in  the  French  capital,  to  England,  remarks,  he  carefully  preserved  one  “for 
to  become  the  king’s  first  physician.  We  the  queen’s  black  horse.” 
arc  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  On  the  6th  of  November,  Prince  Henry 
accompanying  this  invitation ;  could  these  died,  having  not  quite  completed  his  nine- 
be  ascertained,  we  should  probably  obtain  teenth  year ;  and  seldom  has  popular  grief 
an  important  clue  to  the  mysterious  events  been  deeper  or  more  sincere  than  that  which 
that  followed.  mourned  the  untimely  fate  of  one  who  bade 

In  May,  1612,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  died,  fair  to  emulate  the  proudest  of  our  Planta- 
just  while  negotiations  were  going  on  for  genets,  but  in  a  far  worthier  cause.  The  cx- 
the  marriage  of  the  king’s  children  ;  and  ultation  of  the  court  party  was  scarcely  re- 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  advanced  to  the  of-  strained  within  the  bounds  of  common  de- 
fice  of  Lord  Treasurer,  while  Viscount  cency ;  and  widely  did  the  opinion  prevail 
Rochester  took  the  vacated  place  of  Lord  that  Prince  Henry,  like  his  namesake  of 
Chamberlain.  To  this  he  is  said  to  have  France,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  papist  in- 
attempted  to  annex  the  post  of  Secretary  trigues,  carried  on  by  those  who  had  the 
of  State,  but  that  from  incompetence  he  chief  management  of  public  affaii's.  The 
was  compelled  to  desist.  We  think  it  conduct  of  the  king,  which,  during  his  son’s 
more  probable  that  the  influence  of  Prince  illness,  had  been  marked  with  great  insen- 
Henry  prevailed  ;  for  James  was  at  this  sibility,  was,  immediately,  upon  his  death, 
time  on  better  terms  with  his  son  than  rather  singular.  He  received  this  news, 
usual,  and  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and  Sir  without  any  expression  of  sorrow,  at  Theo- 
Thoraas  Lake  became  joint  secretaries,  bald’s,  to  which,  although  it  was  winter,  he 
Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  for  Prince  had  retired,  when  informed  of  his  son’s 
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hopeless  state  ;  hut  within  a  few  days  we 
find  him  at  Kensington,  and  soon  after  he 
left  there,  on  the  strange  excuse,  as  record¬ 
ed  in  a  letter  of  one  of  his  attendants,  in 
Nichol’s  “  Progresses,”  that  the  wind  came 
through  the  walls,  and  he  could  not  lie 
'  warm  in  bed.’’  So  he  next  came  to  White¬ 
hall.  Here  his  stay  was  very  short,  and  he 
returned  again  to  Theobald’s,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Royston  some  time  before  the 
funeral,  which  was  performed  with  great 
magnificence,  on  tho  7th  of  December. 
Now,  had  James  been  an  atfectionate  fa¬ 
ther,  the  restlessness  of  violent  grief  would 
have  supplied  a  reason  for  this  ceaseless  re¬ 
moving  from  place  to  place  ;  but  King  James 
was  not.  Did  his  conscience  accuse  him, 
and  suffer  him  not  to  rest } 

No  sign  of  sorrow  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Christmas  festivities.  Mourning  was  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden,  although  the  prince  had 
not  been  three  weeks  in  his  grave ;  and  al¬ 
though  Jonson  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  provide  a  masque  for 
the  occasion,  still  the  splendid  preparations 
which  were  being  made  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Palsgrave 
might  have  been  the  cause.  This  marriage 
took  place  in  February,  and  the  royal  en¬ 
tertainments  lasted  until  an  empty  exche¬ 
quer  compelled  their  discontinuance.  Within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  young 
couple.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who,  as  the 
“  oracle  of  direction,”  to  use  Bacon’s  em¬ 
phatic  words,  of  the  all-powerful  favorite, 
was  a  person  of  no  mean  importance,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Arbitrary  impri¬ 
sonment  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Stuarts.  When,  therefore, 
it  was  reported  that  refusal  to  go  on  an 
embassy  was  the  cause,  little  enquiry  seems 
to  have  been  made.  Overbury’s  letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  late  pupil,  however,  make  no 
mention  of  this,  but  refer  his  imprisonment 
to  the  machinations  of  “  your  woman,”  of 
whom  he  writes  in  the  most  insulting  terms. 
But  Overbury  himself  must  have  well  known, 
that  however  hated  he  might  be  by  that 
vindictive  girl,  whom  he  had  thwarted  in 
her  design  of  a  divorce,  she  could  have  had 
no  power  to  appoint  his  jailor,  although  he 
was  one  of  her  iniquitous  associates ;  still 
less  to  remove  the  former  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  place  Sir  Gervase  Helwysse  in 
his  stead.  That  Overbury  knew  he  was 
in  possession  of  important  secrets  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  letters.  “  Is  this  the  fruit  of  my 
care  and  love  to  you  ?  Be  these  the  fruits 
of  common  secrets  and  common  dangers  ? 
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Drive  me  not  to  extremities,  lest  I  should 
say  something  that  you  and  I  both  repent.” 
Such  is  his  threat  in  the  first  letter.  The 
favorite,  even  at  this  time,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  careless  than  hostile,  and  with 
this  he  bitterly  upbraids  him.  In  his  other 
letter,  he  declares  that  he  has  written  the 
whole  story  of  his  wrongs — “  what  hazard  I 
have  run,  what  secrets  have  passed  br tween 
us;'"*  and  this  he  states,  “  On  Friday  I  sent 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  under  eight  seals,  and  if 
you  persist  to  use  me  thus,  assure  yourself 
it  shall  be  published.”  There  are  no  dates 
to  these  letters,  neither  can  we  ascertain 
what  answers  were  received.  According  to 
one  statement,  Rochester  sent  word  that  if 
Overbury  would  feign  illness,  he  would  en¬ 
deavor,  on  that  plea,  to  obtain  his  enlarge¬ 
ment.  However  that  might  be,  wine  and 
pastry  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  but  in  her  paramour’s  name,  and 
that  these  were  poisoned  there  is  little 
doubt.  The  unhappy  prisoner  languished 
for  several  months  in  great  pain  and  weak¬ 
ness,  and  at  length,  on  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  died.  Overbury’s  death  seems  to  have 
excited  little  attention.  His  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  who  were  in  London  endea¬ 
voring  to  procure  his  release,  appear  to  have 
had  no  su.spicion,  and  full  two  years  passed 
away  ere  “  truth  was  brought  to  light  by 
time.” 

The  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Essex’s  divorce  quickly  succeeded. 
Obedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  grave  di¬ 
vines  took  the  part  of  the  profligate  girl, 
who,  although  not  nineteen,  was  already 
so  old  in  wickedness  ;  and  King  James  sig¬ 
nalized  the  Christmas  of  1613-14  by  rais¬ 
ing  his  favorite  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  giving  away  the  bride  with  his 
own  royal  hand.  All  this  history  has  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Bacon,  with  that  melancholy  servility  which 
marked  his  public  conduct,  expended  two 
thousand  pounds  on  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment,  presented  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lin¬ 
coln’ s-inn,  and  entitled  ‘‘  The  Masque  of 
Flowers.”  These  are  the  concluding  lines  : 

“  Receive  our  flowers  with  gracious  hand, 

As  a  small  wreath  to  your  garland, 

Flowers  of  honor,  flowers  of  beauty, 

Are  your  own,  we,  only  bring 
Flowers  of  affection,  flowers  of  duty.” 

Affection  and  duty  to  the  Earl  and  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Somerset,  and  offered  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Bacon  ! 

Somerset  had  now  reached  the  culminat- 
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iog  point  of  his  greatness  ;  but  destitute  of 
the  “  promptings”  of  Overbury,  and  soon 
after  by  the  death  of  Lord  r^'orthampton  de¬ 
prived  of  his  wise  and  wary  guidance,  ho 
ere  long  sunk  in  favor  both  with  the  King 
and  those  around  him.  On  his  progress  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  James 
met  at  Apthorpe  that  new  and  more  fortu¬ 
nate  favorite,  George  Villiers,  and  from 
thence  forward  Somerset  seems  to  have  fore¬ 
seen  his  fall.  The  cireumstance  of  his  de- 
manding  of  the  king  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal  for  past  offences,  seems  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  view,  that  there  was  some  se¬ 
cret  which  James  was  anxious,  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  to  keep. 

Two  years  passed,  and  then  a  rumor 
spread  that  an  apothecary’s  boy,  at  Flush¬ 
ing,  had  confessed  having  given  a  poisoned 
medicine  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  of  which 
he  died.  The  story  became  ere  long  so  ge¬ 
neral,  that  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
was  directed  to  make  inquiries  ;  and  four 
persons,  Hclwysse,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow¬ 
er,  Weston,  the  gaoler,  Franklin,  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  and  Mrs.  Turner,  a  physician’s  wi¬ 
dow,  were  taken  up  ;  and  soon  after,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  were  con¬ 
signed  to  strict  cusfod3\  There  is  scarcely 
need  to  enter  on  the  particulars  of  the  trial 


secrets }  In  the  fourth  letter,  he  says, 
“  The  caution  and  di.scretion  of  the  lieute¬ 
nant  hath  undertaken  Overbury — either 
(Jverbury  shall  recover,  and  do  good  offices 
between  Lord  Suffolk  and  you,  or  else  that 
he  shall  not  recorer  at  all^  which  he  thinks 
the  most  siir'  and  happy  change  for  all.” 
But  how  was  it  that  the  prisoner  was  not  to 
recover  ?  'I'he  countess  and  her  wretched 
I  assistant,  ]Mrs.  Turner,  had  already  mixed 
I  rose-acre  in  tarts,  and  strewed  mercury  sub¬ 
limate  over  them,  but  their  victim  j'ct  lived  ; 
here,  then,  the  confession  of  the  apotheca- 
!  ry’s  boy  comes  in,  and  the  statement  of  one 
Edward  Rider,  who  asserts  that  he  spoke  to 
one  Lobell,  a  F rench  apothecary,  who  ac- 
I  knowlcdged  with  great  agitation  that  his  soir 
I  had  sent  an  apprentice  into  France.  But 
^  in  the  report  in  the  State  Trial  no  mention 
j  is  made  of  any  medical  man  being  called  in. 

I  In  the  suppressed  examinations,  wo,  how- 
I  ever,  find  Paul  de  Lobell,  the  sou  of  thebe- 
[  fore-mentioned,  stating  that  he  attended 
I  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  “  but 
I  never  ministered  any  physic  to  him,  but 
I  by  the  advice  of  Monsieur  Maycrne^  for 
j  which  he  had  his  handj^^  and  he  further 
states  he  gave  “  into  the  hand  of  the  chief 
justice,  twenty-eight  leaves  or  pieces  of 
paper,”  which  contained  the  prescriptions  ; 


of  the  four  subordinate  agents,  except  to  '  while,  as  though  more  fully  to  connect 
remark,  that  Mr.  Amos,  in  his  valuable  •  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  king  with 
work,  has  proved  how  little  dependence  can  this  murder,  we  have  also  a  short  note  from 
be  placed  on  the  reports  in  the  State  Trials,  Somerset,  directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
since,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  origi-  Tower  to  allow  “the  king’s  physician”  ti* 
nal  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  ho  i  visit  the  prisoner  !  On  the  death  of  Over- 
has  shown  that  not  only  are  the  confe.ssions  bury,  an  inquest  was  held,  although  not  a 
and  examinations  garbled,  but  that  there  Vv'ord  of  this  appears  in  the  State  Trials, 
are  many  important  examinations  which  are  ,  and  when  wo  read  the  three  notes  addres.s- 
not  even  referred  to  in  the  printed  account,  I  ed  by  Lord  Northampton  in  the  course  of 
and  that  these  prove  the  existence  of  adou-  .  the  morning,  respecting  this  event,  we  per- 
ble  plot  to  destroy  Overbury.  }  ccive  that  it  was  looked  forward  to  with 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  great  <  much  anxiety.  Two  of  these  letters,  the 
unlikelihood  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  i  first  “  entreating”  that  Lidcott  and  three 
could  have  had  any  influence  in  appointing  |  or  four  friends  “  may  see  the  body,”  and 
so  important  an  officer  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  other  assuring  ‘‘  worthy  Mr.  Lieute- 
the  Tower.  VV'e  now  find  that  Lord  North- '  nant”  that  Lord  Rochester  ‘‘  desired  all 


ampton  was  chief  agent  in  appointing  liim, 
and  that  there  was  continued  communica¬ 
tion  between  them.  In  a  letter  of  North¬ 
ampton’s  addressed  to  the  favorite,  he  states, 
“  1  yesterday  spent' /leo  hours  in  prompting 
the  lieutenant,  with  as  great  caution  as  1 
could,  and  find  hini  to  be  very  perfect  in  his 
part.^^  Would  an  aged  and  wily  statesman 
have  spent  two  hours  merely  to  aid  his  great- 
niece  in  a  clumsy  attempt  to  poison  a  man 
whom  she  indeed  hated,  but  who  had  been 
the  depository  of  the  most  important  state 
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honor  to  bo  done  to  his  deceased  friend,” 
arc  to  be  found  in  VVinwood’s  “  Memori¬ 
als  but  the  most  important  letter,  evi¬ 
dently  first  of  the  series,  has  remained  until 
now  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Ihis  is  it : 

“  Noble  Lieutenant,— If  the  knave’s  body  be 
foul,  bury  it  presently ;  I’ll  stand  between  you  and 
harm  ;  but  if  it  will  abide  the  view,  send  for  Lid-  . 
cote,  and  let  him  see  it,  to  satisfy  the  damned  crew 
When  you  come  to  me,  bring  me  this  letter  again 
yourself  with  you,  or  else  burn  it. 

“  Northampton.” 
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The  infjuest  was  accortlinglj  held  before 
“  Robert  Brifrht,  Gent  and  a  jury  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  warders,  and  six  others  ;  and 
Lidcott,  Ovcrbury’s  brother-in-law,  was 
compelled  to  allow  that  the  forms  of  law 
had  been  observed.  Now,  wherefore  should 
an  inquest  have  been  held,  save  to  exone¬ 
rate  the  medical  attendants  ?  and  where¬ 
fore  should  so  wary  a  statesman  as  North¬ 
ampton  have  committed  himself  by  so  in¬ 
famous  a  letter  as  the  one  just  quoted, 
save  that  “  reasons  of  state  ”  peremptorily 
required  the  utmost  sccresy.  Northampton 
evidently  hoped  that  the  poison  had  done 
its  work  in  the  usual  manner — turning  the 
body  to  a  mass  of  corruption  ;  but  a  more 
skilful  poisoner  had  completed  the  work  of 
the  two  wretched  women,  and  thus  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  the  corpse  was  not  fit  to  bo  seen 
could  not  avail.  Of  the  evidence  at  this 
inquest  we  have  no  notes ;  doubtless  a 
hasty  survey  and  a  hasty  verdict  were  suffi¬ 
cient.  Rut  is  it  not  most  mysterious,  that, 
upon  the  trials  of  the  four  subordinate 
agents  of  the  plot, — as  wo  may  call  it  for 
distinction,  of  the  Countess  of  Mssex, — 
not  a  word  was  said  about  an  intpest,  not 
a  word  that  an  apothecary — that  even  the 
king’s  favorite  physician  had  been  called 
in!  Nor  was  “Robert  Bright,  Gent.,” 
forthcoming,  nor  Paul  de  Lobcll,  nor, 
stranger  than  all,  Dr.  IVIayerne.  Would  a 
physician,  considered  one  of  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  of  his  day,  and  well  known,  too,  as  re¬ 
markably  conversant  with  chemistry,  have 
quietly  kept  out  of  the  way,  when  the  king 
and  his  council  well  knew  that  he  had 
visited  Overbury,  unless  he  was  conscious 
of  deeds  that  would  not  bear  the  light  r 
And  would  not  the  king,  too,  had  it  been 
his  honest  wish  to  have  sifted  this  atrocious 
murder  thoroughly,  have  compelled  Alay- 
ernc  to  come  forward,  were  it  only  for  the 
important  light  he  could  throw,  from  his 
chemical  knowledge,  upon  a  trial  named 
emphatically  “  the  Great  Oyer  of  Poison¬ 
ing.” 

The  trials  of  the  four  wretched  accesso¬ 
ries  were  hurried  over,  and  their  deaths 
swiftly  followed.  From  the  haste,  there 
seems  great  reason  to  believe  that  James 
feared  further  disclosures.  That  hints  of 
such  were  made,  the  original  depositions, 
now  first  published,  amply  prove.  “  The 
king  used  an  outlandish  physician,  and  an 
outlandish  apothecary,  about  him,  and 
about  the  late  prince  deceased  }  ”  is  one  of 
the  questions  put  to  Franklin.  “Therein 
lieth  a  long  talc,”  is  bis  answer.  “  I  think 
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next  to  the  gunpowder  treason,  there  never 
was  such  a  plot  as  this  is.”  “  I  can  make 
one  discovery  that  should  deserve  my  life,” 
is  another  answer.  In  a  letter  addressed 
by  Helwyssc,  the  lieutenant  to  the  King, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  im^uiry,  he  express¬ 
ly  refers  to  Mayerne  being  in  attendance, 
and  also  the  apothecary,  “  at  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  appointment ;  ”  and  the  apotheca¬ 
ry’s  boy  also  ;  “  but  who  gave  the  bribe, 
who  corrupted  the  servant,  who  told  West¬ 
on  these  things,  or  what  is  become  of  the 
servant,  I  can  give  your  majesty  no  ac¬ 
count.” 

The  acute  mind  of  Coke  seems  early 
to  have  perceived  that  the  murder  of  Over¬ 
bury  was  but  one  link  of,  perhaps,  a  series 
of  crimes.  That  it  had  especial  connexion 
with  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  he  is 
stated  to  have  openly  hinted,  and  we  here 
find  that  although  in  the  thickest  of  these 
almost  daily  examinations,  he  found  time 
to  make  inijuiry  respecting  it.  Mr.  Amos 
has  given  two  depositions,  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance  in  themselves,  but  valuable,  as 
showing  that  the  first  law^’^er  of  bis  age, 
with  many  sources  of  information  de¬ 
nied  to  us,  held  the  opinion  that  Prince 
Henry  had  been  poisoned.  We  may  here 
remark  that  the  statement  of  Mayerne  on 
the  case  of  the  prince  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  if  he  were  the  poisoner ;  and  that  the 
minute  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
body  is  but  little  to  be  depended  upon, 
since,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, — 
and  many  'of  the  symptoms  strongly  re¬ 
sembled  this, — its  presence  could  not  be 
detected,  save  by  chemical  tests,  which  we 
know  were  not  applied,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  most  probably  not  known  at  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

When  the  higher  criminals  were  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  same  mystery  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  all  along  was  even 
more  evident.  James  was  in  anxious  eor- 
respondenco  with  Coke  and  Bacon,  and,  as 
^Ir.  Amos  remarks  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
both  the  king  and  his  attorney-general 
never  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves 
w’ith  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  but  seem  solely  anxious  to  get  up  a 
scene.  That,  on  Sir  Thomas  Mounson’s 
trial,  was  indeed  one  ;  and  we  think  there 
is  little  doubt  that  fear  lest  he  “  should 
play  his  master’s  prize,”  was  the  reason 
that  his  trial  was  not  proceeded  with,  but 
that  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  d'ho 
various  documents  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Amos  go  far  to  confirm  the  statements  of  a 
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writer  ^xenerally  considered  as  very  apocry¬ 
phal,  Sir  Antony  Weldon.  The  subse¬ 
quent  details  of  the  trial  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipals,  the  earl  and  the  countess,  also 
corroborate  the  same  writer’s  account.  We 
here  find  James  anxiously  urging  Coke  to 
“  deal  with  Somerset  to  make  submission 
to  the  king.”  Now  what  had  submission 
to  the  King  to  do  in  a  case  of  murder  ? 
Somerset,  however,  assumed  the  guise  of 
an  innocent  man,  and  “  requested  to  know 
what  evidence  or  proof  could  be  given 
against  him  1  ”  and  James,  instead  of  or¬ 
dering  him  at  onco  to  be  placed  on  his 
trial,  postpones  it  actually  from  month  to 
mouth,  aud  still  sends  messages  urging  his 
submission  !  That  the  public  mind  was  in¬ 
tently  fixed  on  these  proceedings,  we  find 
many  proofs  ;  and  that  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry  was  present  to  their  thoughts,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  We  also 
find,  in  a  contemporary  letter,  a  statement, 
that  “  one,  IMrs.  Brittaine,  is  committed 
to  the  King’s  Bench,  for  some  speeches 
used  of  Prince  Henry’s  poisoning,  which 
she  denies.”  It  was  the  connexion  of  the 
Overbury  murder  with  this,  that  gave  such 
commanding  interest  to  the  trial  of  the 
Karl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement, 
until  they  were  at  length  found  guilty. 
But  what  would  the  people  have  said,  al¬ 
though  the  old  English  spirit  yet  slumhered, 
had  they  known  of  Somerset’s  boldly  re¬ 
fusing  to  go  to  his  trial,  and  the  king 
writing  those  three  anxious  letters,  and  the 
lieutenant  setting  off  to  Greenwich  at  mid¬ 
night,  to  communicate  confidentially  with 
the  king,  and  then  his  agitation  all  the 
next  day,  until  the  verdict  was  returned  ; 
surely  they  would  have  detected  the  dark 
secret  that  made  James  quail  before  his 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  eventually  grant 
him  a  pardon,  liberation  from  prison,  and 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  Strange  as 
is  every  part  of  this  wretched  couple’s  his¬ 
tory,  not  the  least  singular  is,  that  their 
only  child,  Anne,  became  the  wife  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Russell. 

There  is  much  in  the  episode  we  have 
just  contemplated,  characteristic  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  While  it  forcibly  illustrates  the  de¬ 
based  state  of  court  morals,  it  also  brings 
before  us  most  vividly,  the  eager  thirst  for 
forbidden  knowledge  which  then  prevailed. 
\\  itches,  astrologers,  figure-casters  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  reign  of  Janies  the  First, 
as  they  never  did  at  any  other  period  ;  and 


singular  is  it,  that  a  monarch  who  signalized 
the  year  of  his  accession  by  a  new  and  more 
stringent  act  respecting  witchcraft,  as  well 
as  by  the  repuhlication  of  his  delectable 
“  Demonologie,”  should  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  associates  who  open¬ 
ly  patronized  those  wretches  who  pretended 
to  supernatural  knowledge.  \Vhen,  at  the 
trial  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  “  a  black 
scarf  full  of  white  crosses,  a  piece  of  hu¬ 
man  skin,  and  a  roll  of  devils’  names,” 
were  produced,  however  the  common  people 
might  shudder,  there  were  few  court  ladies 
there  but  well  knew  they  had  dealt  in  simi¬ 
lar  charms.  The  details  how  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  physician’s  widow,  and  Franklin,  an 
apothecary,  possessed  of  private  property, 
openly  professed  correspondence  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  are  appalling ;  and 
how  a  young  girl,  an  earl’s  daughter,  could 
go  from  place  to  place,  seeking  charms  and 
spells,  calling  one  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  his  class,  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  “  dear 
father,”  and  eagerly  supplicating  his  aid, 
gives  an  awful  picture  of  the  character  of 
the  femalj  aristocracy.  The  visits  to  the 
cunning  fortune-teller,  the  composer  of 
“  draughts  to  procure  favor,”  were  suitable 
preliminaries  to  visits  to  the  more  cautious 
practitioner,  who  dealt  in  “  rose-acre,  mer¬ 
cury  sublimate,  and  white  arsenic.”  And 
how  recklessly,  how  wantonly,  as  without 
one  thought  of  its  appalling  wickedness, 
did  these  women  go  about  their  deadly 
purpose  ;  Mrs.  Turner  desiring  Franklin 
to  buy  “  some  of  the  strongest  poisons  he 
could  get,”  and  giving  him  four  angels  for 
the  purpose.  And  these  poisons  tried  by 
the  young  and  beautiful  countess  on  a  poor 
dumb  creature,  to  whom,  with  her  own 
white  hand,  she  administered  arsenic  and 
other  poisons,  previously  to  mixing  them  in 
pastry  to  be  sent  to  a  helpless  prisoner! 
“  My  son  lived  with  a  haberdasher  near 
Temple  Bar,”  says  Weston,  “  and  he 
brought  the  countess,  feather  fans,  and 
such  like,  and  I  saw  in  his  possession  a  lit¬ 
tle  bottle  full  of  greenish  or  yellowish  water, 
which  he  said  was  poison.”  Feather  fans 
and  poison  !  the  young  countess  and  the 
apprentice  boy,  partners  in  such  deadly 
crime  !  In  reading  these  details,  we  feel 
almost  as  though  we  could  believe  that  the 
great  author  of  evil  actually  put  forth  a 
greater  and  more  direct  power  than  in  the 
present  day ;  and  that  these  wretched 
creatures  believed  this  to  their  death  is 
certain.  Franklin  confessed  he  had  an 
evil  spirit  at  his  command ;  and  similar 
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confessions  arc  abundant.  Now,  allowing 
this  to  bo  an  hallucination,  we  must  yet 
perceive  that  none  but  minds  familiar  with  ; 
awful  wickedness  could  adopt  and  maintain  j 
such  a  fancy.  Still,  that  among  the  num-  | 
bers,  especially  in  the  country,  who  were  i 
hanged  for  witchcraft  during  this  reign,  ! 
many  were  under  delusion,  brought  on  by  ' 
sickness  or  poverty,  perhaps  both,  cannot  | 
be  doubted.  In  the  Roxburgh  Collection,  i 
there  is  a  curious  old  ballad  respecting  a  1 
poor  man  in  Essex,  who,  being  in  great 
want,  and  his  children  starving,  goes  to  a  ! 
neighboring  wood  to  gather  acorns.  Here 
he  meets  a  tall  handsome  man,  “  in  black,”  ; 
who  pities  him,  and  gives  him  a  large  I 
purse  filled  with  gold.  He  joyfully  hastens  i 
home,  but  drawing  it  from  his  bosom,  finds  j 
only  a  bundle  of  dead  oak  leaves.  He  i 
rushes  distractedly  away,  goes  to  the  wood,  i 
and  meets  ‘‘the  gentleman”  again,  who  [ 
now  scoffs  at  him,  and  bids  him  hang  him- ' 
self.  The  poor  man  has  just  power  to  otfer  , 
a  short  prayer,  and  to  fly,  and  he  returns  ! 
home  quite  distracted.  Here  a  good  neigh-  | 
bor  comes  in,  provides  the  family  with  ' 
food,  and  the  ballad  ends  by  telling  us  that  j 
the  poor  man,  after  a  severe  illness,  re-  ! 
covered.  Now,  what  was  this,  although  ! 
told  as  a  veritable  story  of  Satan — the  | 
meeting  the  gentleman  in  the  wood,  and  j 


which  the  oak  leaves  had  been  picked  up  by  i 
himself,  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  i 
gold  coin.  This  incident  of  gold  being : 
changed  into  dead  leaves  is  of  frequent  oe- 1 
currence  in  tales  of  witchcraft,  and  the  j 
reader  may  probably  have  ‘met  with  it, 
pointing  the  moral  of  some  fairy  tales.  I 
The  reign  of  James  was  abundant  in  1 
schemes  for  the  discovery  of  gold  and  of ! 
hidden  treasure  by  charms  ;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  prevalence  of  such  belief  may  be  ima¬ 
gined,  when  we  find  that  David  Ramsay, 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  king’s  watch¬ 
maker,  in  the  “  Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  having 
been  told  that  a  large  quantity  of  treasure 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  begged  permission  of  Williams,  then  | 
dean,  to  search  for  it.  Williams,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  church  should  have  a  share, 
gave  his  consent.  Now,  David  Ramsay 
did  not  go  to  work  in  a  common  manner, 
but,  under  the  direction  of  a  cunning  man, 
named  John  Scott,  he,  with  “  several  oth¬ 
ers,”  entered  the  cloisters  with  hazel  rods, 
and  “  played  them.”  On  the  west  side, 
the  rods  “  turned  the  one  over  the  other ;” 


receiving  the  gold 
induced  by  strong 


,  but  a  waking  dream,  I 
agitation  of  mind,  in  ^ 


[•July, 

so  thinking  that  the  treasure  was  there, 
they  began  to  dig,  but  found  only  a  coffin. 
Again  and  again  they  tried,  but  wore  disaj)- 
pointed ;  until  David  and  hi.s  company, 
with  “  the  half  quartern  sack,  to  put  the 
treasure  in,”  were  compelled  to  return  no 
richer  than  they  came.  As  John  Scott  had 
prophesied  success,  a  sufficient  excuse  must 
be  found,  so,  as  a  very  “  blustering  wind” 
arose  before  they  had  finished,  th<i  demons, 
who  were  unwilling  the  treasure  should  be 
discovered,  determined  their  search  should 
be  in  vain. 

These  cunning  men  who  used  the  hazel 
rod,  and  crystal,  were  most  indignant  at 
being  confounded  with  wizards,  and  “  such 
.‘’laves  of  the  devil ;  ”  for  they  pretended  io 
“acquaintance  with  angels.”  Such  was 
old  Mr.  William  Hodges,  under  whom  the 
aforesaid  John  Scott  studied.  John  Scott 
at  length  took  his  leave  of  his  master,  “  being 
to  return  to  London,”  to  get  married.  Pro¬ 
bably  anxious  to  test  the  skill  of  old  iMr. 
William  Hodges,  he  requested  him  to  show 
him  his  lady  in  the  crystal.  Hodges  com¬ 
plied,  and  bade  him  say  what  he  saw.  “  A 
ruddy-complexioned  wench,  in  a  red  waist¬ 
coat,  drawing  a  can  of  beer,”  is  the  reply. 
“  She  must  be  your  wife,”  said  the  owner 
of  the  crystal.  “Never,”  replied  Scott; 
“  1  am  to  marry  a  tall  gentlewoman  in  the 
Old  Bailey.”  “You  must  marry  the  red 
waistcoat,”  was  the  oracular  decision. 
Away  went  Scott,  fully  determined  to  take 
his  own  way ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  found  the  tall  gentlewoman 
already  married.  Two  years  passed  ;  and 
then  on  a  journey,  going  into  an  inn  at 
Canterbury,  John  Scott  went  by  mistake 
into  the  kitchen  instead  of  the  sitting- 
room,  and  behold  there  was  a  maiden  in  a 
red  waistcoat  drawing  a  can  of  beer  !  The 
stars  had  certainly  led  him  thither — and 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  could  re¬ 
sist  their  influence  }  So  John  Scott  “  be¬ 
came  a  suitor  ”  to  red  waistcoat,  married 
her,  and  lived  very  happy  ever  after,  as  the 
old  stories  say.  In  this  case,  the  prediction 
undoubtedly  wrought  its  own  fulfilment, 
and  this  was  often  the  case  wdien  so  much 
faith  was  joined  to  so  much  credulity. 
The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  crystal  to 
foreshadow  future  events,  "was  held,  how¬ 
ever,  by  many  a  grave  divine  at  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  bold  and  ambitious  mother  of 
James’s  last  favorite  was  believed,  when  a 
mere  humble  dependent  in  a  noble  family, 
to  have  seen  herself  in  this  magic  mirror, 
blazing  with  gold  and  gems,  just  as  she  ap- 
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pcared  at  Whitehall,  when  courted  by  the 
proudest  nobles,  and  complimented  by  the 
kinp  himself. 

How  singularly  connected  with  dark 
marvels  and  mystery  is  every  event  of  this 
reign  ;  and  how  much  more  like  a  well  con¬ 
structed  fiction  than  a  story  of  real  life  more 
especially  with  the  supernatural  accesso¬ 
ries  which  contemporary  superstition  threw 
around  it — does  the  tale  of  George  Villiers 
appear  !  The  son  of  the  obscure  Leicester¬ 
shire  knight,  scarcely  heeded,  as  in  childhood 
he  played  on  the  green  slopes  of  Brooksby, 
but  object  of  intensest  interest  to  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who,  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  horo¬ 
scope  that  promised  wealth  and  favor  of 
princes  to  her  new-born  child,  shuddered 
also  at  the  ominous  distich,  muttered  by 
some  old  crone,  as  the  red  and  gusty  morn¬ 
ing  heralded  his  birth — 

“  Red  dawning,  stormy  sky, 

Bloody  death  shall  thou  die.” 

.Sent  over  to  France,  but  returning  still  un¬ 
known  and  unpatronized :  and  then  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king  himself,  just  when  his 
wayward  fancy  was  seeking  a  new  favorite, 
just  when  Archbishop  Abbot  and  the 
<iueen,  those  antagonist  characters,  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  principles  as  antagonistic, 
compelled  by  a  common  danger,  joined  in  a 
hollow  reconciliation,  and  agreed  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  handsome  young  page  to  the 
king’s  notice  ;  and  then  his  rapid  rise,  his 
unexampled  influence,  his  power  over  all 
men ;  insulting  Abbot,  by  whose  aid  he 
had  been  raised;  driving  the  sago  and  pru¬ 
dent  Lord  Keeper  Williams  about  like  a  | 
mere  spaniel,  passing  contemptuou.slyby  that 
wisest  and,  alas  !  meanest  of  men,  as  he  sat 
“  in  an  outer  room,  where  trencher-scrapers 
and  lacqueys  attended,  on  an  old  wooden 
box,  with  the  purse  and  the  great  seal  be¬ 
side  him,”  vainly  endeavoring  to  move  that 
upstart  boy’s  pity  ! — becoming  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  the  king,  and  filling  the  palaces 
with  his  relations  and  dependents,  and  a 
miscellaneous  herd  of  serving-men,  waiting 
gentlemen,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  nurses  and 
children ;  so  that  the  king,  who,  as  Weldon 
remarks,  never  noticed  his  own  children, 
was  now  surrounded  by  nurses  and  babies, 
while  “little  children  did  run  up  and  down 
the  king’s  lodgings,  like  little  rabbit-starters 
about  their  warrens.”  No  wonder  that 
the  people  looked  with  blank  amazement  on 
this  change,  and  firmly  believed  that  the 
beauty  which  had  gained  the  favorite  the 
name  of  Steenie — because,  as  the  doting  1 


king  declared,  and  James  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  ini(|uities,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
text,  “  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel  ” 
— was  a  gift  from  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Indeed,  the  strange  partiality  of  James,  not 
only  to  the  favorite,  but  to  all  his  family, 
and  especially  to  the  mother,  an  avowed 
papist,  and  a  scarcely  less  openly  avowed 
patroness  of  the  wretched  crew  who  pretended 
to  supernatural  knowledge,  was  astounding. 

And  that  Buckingham  was  guarded  by 
charm  and  spell,  and  aided  by  influences 
not  of  this  world,  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  which  his  bold,  bad,  but  gifted  mother 
was  actually  desirous  to  impress  on  the  po¬ 
pular  mind.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt. that  it  was  to  her  directions  that  he 
owed  his  first  rise,  and  to  her  constant  su¬ 
perintendence,  his  continued  advancement ; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt,  also,  that  she 
actually  believed  in  the  power  of  spell  and 
talisman  to  secure  it ;  and  hence  her  ccase- 
Ic.ss  applications  to  astrologers  and  figure- 
casters,  and  her  anxiety  to  avail  herself  of 
every  agency  which  should  more  firmly  se¬ 
cure  his  triumphant  good-fortune.  It  was 
this  that  deepened  the  popular  hatred 
more  than  all  the  rapacious  exactions,  the 
crushing  monopolies,  of  the  favorite  and 
his  grasping  relations.  Aldermen  com¬ 
plained  that  wretched  women,  sent  to  beat 
hemp  in  Bridewell,  were  set  free  by  com¬ 
mand  of  “  my  lord’s  mother  and  even  the 
court  inUdligencers,  ere  they  hunted  out  a 
Jesuit  or  suspected  foreigner,  were  obliged 
to  “  work  warily,”  lest  they  should  lay 
hands  on  one  of  the  Countess  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  “  wizards.”  And  strange  were  the 
tales  told  of  the  vain  appliances  sought 
with  so  much  cost  to  secure  the  hated  fa¬ 
vorite.  “  Loadstones  to  djaw  favor,”  fault¬ 
less  agates  to  secure  it ;  talismans  of  “  an¬ 
gel  gold,”  inscribed  with  holy  texts,  to 
ward  off  danger ;  and  curiously  graven 
jaspers,  to  guard  against  deadly  violence  ; 
for,  victim. of  her  deep  superstition,  that 
rhyme  which  prophesied  “  bloody  death  ’’ 
was  ever  present  to  the  anxious  mother. 
But  years  passed ;  the  heir  to  the  crown 
bowed  to  the  spell  of  the  all-commanding 
Buckin^T^haiu,  even  as  his  father.  And  the 
old  king  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  ;  a 
dukedom  graced  the  royal  favorite,  but  still 
dark  whispers  told  how  his  mother,  more 
importunately  still,  aought  after  forbidden 
aid.  At  length,  one  of  the  wretches  patron¬ 
ized  both  by  mother  and  son.  Dr.  Lamb, 
“  the  duke’s  conjuror,  was  pursued  by  a 
furious  mob  into  the  Windmill  Tavern,  in 
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the  Old  Jewry,  and  there  “  done  to  death.” 
And  then  arose  the  second  rhyme,  carrolled 
exultintrly  by  the  common  people,  heedless 
of  stocks  or  whipping-post : — 

“  Le  Charles  and  George  do  what  they  can, 
The  duke  shall  die  like  Doctor  Lamb. 

Little  heeded  the  duke  such  threats  ;  he 
had  defied  impeachment  of  the  Commons, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  whole  land  ;  but  two 
months  only  passed,  and  then  ‘  the  white- 
handled  knife  ’  of  John  Felton  avenged 
the  nation,  and  awfully  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
phecy — 

Bloody  death  shalt  thou  die.” 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  intense  and  un¬ 
questioning  faith  in  supernatural  premoni¬ 
tions  that  then  prevailed,  when  we  find 
even  the  course  of  events  thus  singularly 
encouraging  that  belief. 

The  period  was  fertile,  too,  in  “  signs 
from  heaven.”  A  comet  heralded  that  se¬ 
vere  visitation  of  the  plague  in  London,  of 
which  George  Withers  has  left  us  so  curious, 
though  so  unpoetical  a  description.  A 
comet  also  appeared  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Palatine  war  ;  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
took  place  in  the  May  preceding  Prince 
Henry’s  death  ;  and  that  most  rare  appear¬ 
ance,  a  beautiful,  well-defined  lunar  rain¬ 
bow  stretched  across  the  palace  of  St. 
James  when  he  there  lay  dying.  With 
ominous  eagerness  was  this  sign  pointed  to 
by  Dr.  Mayerne,  as  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  he  cotild  not  recover.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  almanacs  at  this  period 
were  in  general  use.  Indeed,  if  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  age  of  pamphlets,  that 
of  James  the  Fij  st  may  be  called  that  of 
almanacs.  We  turned  over,  a  short  time 
since,  a  collection  of  these — above  a  score 
—  for  the  year  1612  ;  and  truly  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  vanity  of  such  devices,”  could 
be  given  than  the  various  and  conflicting 
opinions  of  their  authors,  as  to  coming 
events.  “  The  great  eclipse”  of  the  22nd 
of  May  is  duly  noted  ;  but  while  one 
learned  doctor  determines  that  “  by  it  we 
may  foresee  great  robberies  by  the  highways 
and  burglaries,”  because  “  IMercury  is  in  the 
ascendant,”  another  declares  that  while  its 
effects  will  not  take  place  until  “  between 
the  12th  of  October  and  the  12th  of  Janua¬ 
ry,”  the  result  will  be,  “  jangling  contro¬ 
versies  between  clergymen  and  lawyers.” 
When  the  unexpected  death  of  Prince 
Henry  took  place,  doubtless  men  wondered 
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that  it  had  not  been,  if  not  foretold,  at 
least  darkly  alluded  to,  especially  with  the 
marked  prognostic  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ! 
But  the  wily  almanac-makers  doubtless 
looked  wise,  and  talked  of  constructive 
treason,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  It  is  in  consequence,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  this  fear  of  being  supposed  to 
meddle  with  “  affairs  of  state,”  that  these 
almanacs  deal  in  no  dark  hints  how  “  a  cer¬ 
tain  personage,  high  in  office,  gets,  about 
this  time,  into  trouble  ;”  or  how  “  things 
look  black  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  let 
those  about  court  beware.”  In  the  following 
reign,  amid  the  strife  of  opinion  and  arms, 
almanac-makers  were  more  out-spoken ; 
and  roundhead  and  cavalier,  episcopalian 
and  presbyterian,  even  the  fifth  monarchy- 
man,  thanks  to  Lilly,  Booker,  and  Partridge, 
might  each  have  an  almanac  just  to  his  mind. 

The  almanacs  of  James  the  First’s  reign, 
however,  abound  with  general  warnings. 
There  is  in  most  of  them  a  long  list  of 
“  things  to  be  done  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon,”  and  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  wane. 
They  also  quite  emulate  Murphy  in  their 
exact  prognostics  of  the  weather  ;  not  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  like  Francis  Mcore,  with  his  “  rain 
more  or  less  about  this  time  but  boldly, 
as  though  there  were  an  actual  “  clerk  of 
the  weather,”  and  his  most  efficient  servi¬ 
ces  had  been  procured, — declaring  that  the 
21st  shall  be  rainy,  and  the  26th  quite  fair  ; 
— W'ith  a  due  intermixture  of  days  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  and  some  with  “  a  smart 
shower”  to  finish  with.  But  it  was  to  the 
list  of  “  lucky  and  unlucky  days”  that  our 
forefathers  turned  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Some  of  the  directions  for  conduct  on  these 
da3’s,  in  Bretnors”  almanac,  arc  very 
curious.  Thus,  on  the  3rd  and  12th  of 
January,  the  word  is,  ‘‘  Presse  for  prefer- 
mente  while  for  the  6th,  it  is  “  Please 
the  old  one.”  On  February  20th,  the 
oracle  says,  “  Speake  and  speede  while 
on  the  25th  of  March,  it  is  “  Look  about 
you  and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  “  Be  bold 
for  it.”  The  27th  and  31st  of  December 
give,  “  Presse  on  and  prevailc while 
December  24th,  Christmas-eve,  too,  most 
ominously  points  to  “  A  rope  and  a  halter !” 

The  various  information  contained  in 
these  little  “Handbooks  of  the  People,” — 
for  such,  indeed,  they  then  were, — gives  us, 
on  the  whole,  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
general  state  of  information.  All  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  astronomical  lecture  prefixed  ; 
which,  although  certainly  not  Newtonian, 
is  yet  in  accordance  with  the  learning  of  the 
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times.  They  have  also  “  a  table  of  dis¬ 
tances  of  some  of  the  most  famous  cities  in 
the  world,  from  the  honorable  City  of  Lon¬ 
don.”  Mexico,  Quinias  (whatever  city 
that  may  be),  Jerusalem,  and  “  Calicut,” 
— scarcely  known,  we  should  have  thought, 
then, — the  precursor  of  our  eastern  me¬ 
tropolis,  Calcutta, — and  Nineveh  !  and 
Babylon  !  which  is  just  2710  miles  olf,  and 
about  forty  others,  figure  in  this  table.  The 
compiler  is,  however,  strangely  out  in  his 
calculations  respecting  cities  nearer  home, 
for  ho  makes  Edinburgh  only  286  miles  off. 
W  e  must,  however,  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  there  is  also  a  table  of  remarkable 
events,  “  from  the  creation  of  the  world.” 

In  contemplating  the  general  character  of 
the  people,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it 
was  inferior  to  that  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  influence  of  so  corrupt,  so 
abandoned  a  court  was  necessarily  w’idely 
felt ;  and  although  its  worst  characteristics 
were  confined  to  its  immediate  sphere,  still 
greater  profanity,  greater  extravagance,  and 
less  decorous  manners  were  the  result.  The 
love  of  expensive  dress  seems  to  have  in¬ 
creased  so  inordinately,  that  worthy  mayors 
and  aldermen,  after  the  usage  of  the  times, 
had  constantly  to  promulgate  newer  and 
more  stringent  sumptuary  laws,  to  prevent 
women  “  below  the  rank  of  an  alderman’s 
wife’’  from  wearing  “  three-piled  velvet,” 
and  such  braveries  ;  and  to  keep  the  ap¬ 
prentices  to  their  old-accustomed  kersey 
hose  and  blue  gowns.  The  dramatists  of 
the  day  afford  us  many  traits  of  the  almost 
unimagined  luxujy  and  state  of  the  “  city 
madams,”  who  were  determined,  as  far  as 
they  could,  to  imitate  the  pomp  and  show 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Nor  have  we 
reason  to  think  that  these  descriptions 
are  exaggerated,  when  we  remember  the 
modest  request  of  Lady  Compton,  for 
“  tw’enty  gowns,  6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels, 
and  4000/.  for  a  pearl  chain  or  the  royal 
state  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who 
went  to  the  chapel  at  Ely  House — “  three 
gentlemen-ushcrs,  in  velvet  gowns  and  gold 
chains,  going  before  with  wands  ;  six  ladies 
following,  and  two  to  hold  up  her  train.” 

The  ‘‘  pride  of  place”  was  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  at  this  period  by  all  who  had  claim 
to  precedence  of  any  kind.  And  this,  sufii- 
ciently  ridiculous  in  the  court  ladies,  and 
source  of  endless  squabbles,  was  emulated 
by  the  civic  dames :  nor  when  the  daughter 
who  has  married  a  knight,  in  that  amusing 
picture  of  London  manners,  “  Eastward 
Hoe,”  tells  her  mother,  with  no  little  pride. 


“  and  my  coach-horses,  mother,  mu.st  take 
the  wall  of  yours,”  did  the  remark  appear 
so  very  laughable  to  them  as  to  us. 

From  the  pictures  of  manners  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  drama,  so  much  frivolity  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  so  much  destitution  of  high  and 
noble  feeling  appear,  that  we  marvel  from 
whence  the  next  generation  derived  their 
lofty  views  and  stern  principles.  It  could 
not  be  the  mere  reflection  of  the  dramatist’s 
own  mind  that  bodied  forth  the  fine  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  and  then  the 
reckless,  mean-spirited,  or  else  Quixotic  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  succeeding.  No,  it  was  the 
earnest  religious  spirit  of  the  earlier  period 
that  gave  even  to  the  drama  its  elevated 
character  ;  and  its  deficiency  was  the  cause 
of  the  deterioration,  not  of  diTimatic  litera¬ 
ture  alone,  but  of  national  manners. 

With  many  who  take  their  estimate  of 
King  James  from  the  servile  dedication  still 
prefixed  to  the  Bible,  the  age  that  witness¬ 
ed  its  new  translation,  made  with  so  much 
care,  and  under  the  especial  auspices  of  the 
monarch,  must  appear  religious.  And  so,  if 
“  forms  and  ceremonies”  arc  the  all  in  all, 
it  certainly  was.  No  prelate,  indeed,  up¬ 
lifted  his  voice  amid  all  the  crying  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  court,  but  many  fought  vehe¬ 
mently  for  the  divine  right  of  episcopa¬ 
cy;”  and  all  inculcated  the  duty  of  church¬ 
going,  and  of  adherence  in  the  minutest 
points  to  the  rubric  and  canons.  Moreover, 
the  churches  were  adorned  with  splendid 
altar-plate,  and  the  king’s  choristers  minis¬ 
tered  in  rich  copes.  And  with  much  unc¬ 
tion  do  the  compilers  of  “  Hierurgia  Angli- 
cana”  detail  the  “decent  and  orderly” 
array  of  church  ornaments  in  Bishop  An¬ 
drews’  private  chapel.  The  two  candle¬ 
sticks  with  tapers,  the  bason  for  oblations, 
the  canister  for  the  wafers^  “  silver  gilt, 
like  a  wicker  basket,  and  lined  with  cam¬ 
bric  laced  !”  the  flagon,  the  chalice  covered 
with  a  napkin  embroidered  in  colored  silks  ; 
the  tricauale  “  with  screw  cover,  and  three 
pipes  for  the  water  of  mixture and  the 
silver  censer,  “  w’herein  the  clerk  putteth 
frankincense  at  the  reading  of  the  first  les¬ 
son  ;  and  the  navicula,  out  of  which  the 
frankincense  is  poured !”  Can  we  won¬ 
der  that  the  Puritans  of  King  James’s  days 
were  intractable  as  they  had  been  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s,  and  that  many  preferred  exile  to 
ministering  at  altars  thus  decked  ' 

Happily  for  religion,  in  many  of  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  land,  some  of 
these  confessors  found  a  secure  asylum,  and 
there  kept  alive  the  flame  of  religion,  which 
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but  for  their  efforts  would  have  died  out. 
And  despite  of  strict  and  severe  search, 
many  continued  in  London,  sheltered  as 
chaplains  or  tutors  in  the  households  of 
some  “  worshipful  merchant,”  whose  oppor¬ 
tune  loan  to  some  nobleman  purchased  him 
court  protection.  The  next  generation, 
and  even  ourselves,  separated  by  seven,  owe 
no  common  debt  to  those  worthy  laymen 
who  sheltered  and  patronized  the  persecuted 
ministers  of  that  day.  It  is  delightful, 
turning  from  the  disgusting  details  of  court 
profligacy,  to  contemplate  these  worthies. 
Master  John  Temple,  of  Stowe,  who  had 
always  some  “  grave  and  learned  silenced 
minister  ”  in  his  house,  and  who  so  in¬ 
structed  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  in  “  church  matters,”  that  he  stood 
nobly  forth  to  bear  his  “  testimony  ”  in  the 
following  reign, — and  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
of  the  Graces,  whose  mansion  was  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  Puritans,  and 
whose  worthy  lady,  with  her  sisters.  Mistress 
Helen  Bacon  and  Mistress  Gurdon,  are  so 
heartily  praised  by  that  “  powerful  preach¬ 
er”  of  that  day.  Master  John  Rogers,  of 
Dedham, — and  Robert  Bruen,  Esquire,  of 
Staplcford,  too,  “  who  caused  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose bringing  the  light  of 
the  gospel  into  tho  most  obscure  parts  of 
Cheshire,  and  proving  to  the  country  round 
that  the  best  Christian  will  also  be  the 
truest  gentleman.  We  had  frec^ucntly  seen  ' 
the  account  of  this  worthy  in  compilations 
of  religious  biography,  but  w^crc  never  much 
interested,  until  wo  took  up  the  original 
memoir.  Here  wo  see  him  to  the  life ; — the 
true  old  English  gentleman  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century — exercising  a  power,  and  an  | 
influence  far  beyond  aught  in  the  present  | 
day,  but  using  them —  j 

“  As  ever  in  his  great  taskmaster’s  eye — 

adopting  the  stately  and  formal  usages  of  a 
time  when  even  the  internal  regulations  of 
a  household  were  marshalled  with  the  strict 
etiquette  of  the  Herald’s  College;  but 
looked  up  to  with  affeetionate  reverence  by 
his  dependents,  for  the  gentle  and  consider¬ 
ate  care  that  kept  watch  over  their  inte¬ 
rests,  as  though  they  were  his  own. 

And  delightful  is  it,  too,  to  contemplate 
those  confessors,  who,  although  not  called 
upon  to  endure  the  pillory,  and  the  brand¬ 
ing-iron  of  the  next  reign,  “  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,”  and  sustained 
long  and  severe  imprisonment.  In  the  same 
Tower  of  London  where  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  languished  and  died,  a  noble  prisoner, 


almost  at  the  same  time,  endured  a  far 
sterner  captivity,  almost  deprived  of  air 
and  light — Andrew  Melville.  But  his 
buoyant  spirit,  his  heavenward  hope,  dwelt 
with  him  there,  and  the  Master  whom  he 
served  enlightened  the  darkness,  and  he  be¬ 
guiled  the  long,  but  not  weary  hours,  by 
writing  graceful  Latin  verse  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell.  It  was  with  a  refinement  of  cruel- 
j  ty  that  James  consigned  his  illustrious 
countryman  to  the  Tower.  Had  IMelville 
•  been  sent  to  the  Counter,  the  IMar.shalsea, 
or  Newgate,  there  were  numberless  “  pious 
citizens”  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
visited  and  soothed  him.  In  the  before- 
mentioned  play,  “  h^astward  Hoe,”  two  pro¬ 
fligate  young  men  are  sent  to  prison  ;  they 
become  penitent,  and  display  their  peni¬ 
tence  by  psalm  singing.  “  They  will  sit 
you  up  all  night,  singing  of  psalms,  and 
edifying  the  whole  prison,”  says  the  jailer, 
“  so  that  tho  neighbors  cannot  rest  for  them, 
but  come  every  morning  to  ask  what  godly 
prisoners  we  have.”  How  characteristic  is 
this  of  a  time  of  persecution,  and  the 
brotherly  love  that  always  prevailed : — 
the  inquiry  after  the  “  godly  prisoners,” 
— strange  term  to  us — and  the  sympathy, 
and  the  gatherings,  and  the  visits  of  the 
kind-hearted  women,  upon  whom  tho  duty 
of  visiting  the  prisoner.-?  mostly  devolved, 
and  the  interchange  of  good  wishes,  and 
prayers.  There  was  much  quiet  heroism  in 
the  religion  of  those  times,  which  we,  in 
our  days  of  jdatforms  and  speeches,  have 
lost  sight  of.  And  then  there  were  the  ex¬ 
iled  brethren,  towards  whom,  those  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home  cast  many  an  anxious  look, 
and  on  those  did  the  government  also  cast 
an  anxious  look,  as  though  conscious  of  tho 
distinguished  talents  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  wide  influence  their  principles  would 
eventually  command.  It  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  often  these,  although  under  the 
general  name  of  “  puritan,”  are  referred  to 
in  the  writings  of  this  time.  The  Brown- 
i.sts,  indeed,  must  have  been  still  rather 
numerous  in  England,  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  Donne,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Beil  Jonson.* 

♦  All  the  puritans  whom  he  holds  up  to  con¬ 
tempt  in  his  plays,  are  Brownisls.  In  his  “  Alche¬ 
mist,”  written  about  1610,  Ananias  i.s  represented 
expre.ssly  as  “one  of  the  lioly  brethren  of  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Tribulation  is  the  pastor,  deputed  by  the 
brethren  abroad  to  visit  the  brethren  at  home.  In 
like  manner.  Zeal  of  the  Land  Bu.sy,  in  “  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Fair,”  is  represented  as  a  baker  of 
Banbury,  who  has  left  nis  oven  to  turn  preacher, 
and  been  “  chosen  by  the  brethren.”  llis  ho.stes.s  is 
an  “  assisting  sister  of  the  deacons,”  and  the 
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The  rciirn  of  James  the  First  is,  indeed, 
a  dark  period  in  our  history, — darker  still 
from  succeeding!  the  “  golden  days”  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  But  darkness,  no  less  than  the 
light,  has  its  appointed  use,  and  the  period 
just  contemplated  formed  part  of  the  need¬ 
ful  discipline  through  which  the  nation  had 
to  pass.  Thus,  the  ultimate  effects  of  James 
the  First’s  reign  were  beneficial  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  The  preittige  of  a  court  was  no 
longer  influential,  when  men  were  compelled 
to  behold  what  wretches  were  the  honored 
and  courted  ones  there  ;  the  old  nobility 
could  no  longer  maintain  their  ancient  ho¬ 
nors  when  a  Northampton,  a  Somerset,  a 
Buckingham  claimed  them  ;  and  monarchy 
itself  came  to  be  regarded  with  widely  diffe¬ 
rent  views  than  in  the  reign  of  Fllizabeth, 
after  James  had  played  his  “  fantastic 
tricks.”  “  The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king”  had  long  ceased  to  awe  the  people, 
ere  king  and  commons  met  on  the  battle- 
field.  And  each  di.‘?graceful  event  of  this 
reign  exercised  the  minds  of  the  people, 
while  the  strong  efforts  to  put  down  all  free 
speaking  chafed  that  proud  spirit,  which  but 
required  a  stimulus  to  arouse  it.  And  then, 
an  age  cradled  in  warlike  feelings  could  ill 
brook  the  state  of  inglorious  repose  in  which 
“  Jacobus  Pacificus”  delighted.  Thus, 
when  the  Palatine  war  broke  out,  many  a 
gallant  spirit  set  forth  to  aid  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  religious  freedom,  unconscious  that 
within  twenty  years  a  nobler  struggle  would 
await  him  at  home.  IMuch  does  Flngland 
owe  to  those  “  free  companies,  who  set 
forth 

*•  To  fight  for  the  gospel,  and  the  good  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.” 

The  lessons  of  warfare  taught  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  Gustavus,  ihey  in  turn  taught  the  par¬ 
liament  soldier,  and  a  more  important  les¬ 
son  still ; — to  view  inevitable  war  as  no 
mere  game  of  pride  or  ambition,  but  as  a 
last  appeal,  a  solemn  self-sacrifice,  to  be 
hallowed  by  psalm  and  prayer. 

“  woman,”  who  inquires  at  the  Staple  of  News  for 
intelligence,  asks  for  news  of  the  brethren  of  the 
separation.”  That  all  these  characters  should  be 
exhibited  in  disgusting  caricature  might  be  expected, 
but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  unconscious  testimony 
Jonson  bears  to  their  talents  and  learning.  The 
Banbury  baker,  while  he  eschews  Latin,  maintains 
the  pre-eminence  of  Hebrew,  and  marshals  his 
arguments  in  a  scholastic  form.  Even  the  “she 
Brown i.sts”  express  interest  in  que.stions  which 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  most  woman  of 
that  day.  We  seldom  attack  what  we  do  not  fear, — 
surely  Jonson  must  have  deemed  the  Brownists  no 
common  loemen,  in  these  often  repeated  notices. 


James  the  First  died  in  his  bed,  surround¬ 
ed  by  all  that  belongs  to  kingly  state,  and 
was  duly  interred  with  solemn  obsequies, 
Laud  declaring  “  that  his  rest  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  Abraham’s  bosom  and  Williams, 
that  to  him  this  text  might  undoubtedly  be 
applied — “  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eat¬ 
en  me  up!”  Popular  opinion,  however, 
whispered  that  his  end  was  not  peace  ;  and 
that  “  the  poisoned  chalice”  had  been  held 
to  his  own  lip.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  this  was  the  case,  although  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Buckingham  kept  constant  watch 
over  him  with  diet  drink  of  her  own  sup¬ 
ply.  That  the  wretched  king  feared  it, 
seems  probable,  from  his  earnest  supplica¬ 
tion  to  Lord  Montgomery,  his  first  favorite, 
“  for  God’s  sake  look  that  lhave  fair  play  I” 
This  we  believe  he  had  ;  for  Providence 
does  not  always  in  this  life  pursue  crime 
with  open  punishment ;  but  when  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  his  son  came  on,  when  his  grandson 
was  exiled,  those  who  could  not  consider 
James  the  F'irst  as  guiltless  in  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  cases  to  which  we  have  directed  the  rea¬ 
der’s  attention,  remembered  the  solemn 
threatening  which  pointed  “  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.” 

• 


Lavo  a.nd  Taxes  jv  England  and 

Scotland. — The  land  and  assessed  taxes  levied  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1847,  yielded  to 
the  National  Exchequer  £4,553,851),  viz. :  England, 
£4,2(JG,088 ;  Scotland,  .€287,771.  The  English  re¬ 
venue  is  thus  made  up :  land  tax,  £1,1 19,878;  win¬ 
dow  tax,  £1,5*14,356;  servants.  £193,919;  carriages, 
£  100,457 ;  horses  lor  riding,  £293,998 ;  other  horses 
and  mules,  £67,379;  dogs,  £137,757;  horse  dealers, 
£9,3G8;  hair  powder,  £2.G89;  armorial  bearings, 
£65,441 ;  game  duties,  £143,551 ;  composition  ditto, 
£19,4GG;  additional  10  per  cenl.  £269,8-14;  penal- 
tie.s,  £l71. 

Stamp  Dlties  in  England  and  Scotland. — The 
net  revenue  derivable  in  England  from  stamp  duties 
in  the  year  1847  was  £G, 505, 888,  viz,  Deeds,  £l,- 
703,042;  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administra¬ 
tion,  £902, .380;  bills  of  exchange,  £42G,559;  bank¬ 
ers’  notes,  £9,G96 ;  composition  for  the  duties  on 
bills  and  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  coun¬ 
try  bankers,  £31,361;  receipts,  £141,215;  marine 
insurances,  £159,119;  licenses  and  certificates, 
£177,129  ;  newspapers  and  suppleraenls,  and  papers 
for  advertisements,  £281,338;  medicine,  £28,6G0- 
legacies,  £1,]G7,42G;  fire  insurance,  £9.5G,229;  gold 
and  silver  plate,  £68,252;  cards,  £8,532;  dice,  £94- 
000;  advertisements,  £133,5G7 ;  stage-coaches, 
£175,850;  hackney-coaches,  £1G,095;  railways, 
£79,958.  The  stamp  duties  in  Scotland,  within  the 
same  period,  yielded  £57G,544. 
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From  Lowe's  Magazine. 

PICTURES  OF  DR.  CHALMERS,  FROM  THE  MEMORY  OF  ONE  WHO 

LOVED  HIM. 


It  is  an  afternoon  of  June,  1839,  in  the 
granite  city  of  the  North.  A  groat  church 
is  full  of  people  assembled  to  hear  a  man, 
who,  for  years,  has  been  in  the  list  of  those 
accounted  the  conspicuous  few  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Island.  His  home  is  Scotland’s  capital ; 
but  he  is  now  on  an  errand  of  philanthropy 
through  the  shires  of  the  land,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  town  he  rests  for  a  day  or  two  to  stir 
up  the  people  by  his  eloquence,  thousands 
that  have  yet  only  heard  his  name,  flock 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  his  person.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  the  granite  city  of  the 
North,  the  meeting  in  their  great  new  church 
that  summer  afternoon  is  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost. 

The  nature  of  the  errand  on  which  their 
distinguished  visitor  has  come,  is  already 
partially  known  to  them.  The  population 
of  the  island,  he  and  others  have  found,  has 
far  outgrown  the  means  provided  for  its  re¬ 
ligious  education.  In  every  large  city,  it 
has  been  found,  there  is  a  vast  proportten 
of  the  inhabitants  of  whom  it  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  affirmed,  that  habitually  they 
“  attend  no  place  of  worship.”  Allowing 
for  a  few  peculiar  exceptions,  the  part  of  the 
community  included  in  this  description, 
comprises  precisely  those  whose  moral  and 
social  condition  renders  their  subjection  to 
ecclesiastical  influences  the  more  necessary. 
It  is  respectability  that  has  seized  on  the 
churches  ;  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  cri¬ 
minal  are  left  to  themselves.  So  true  is 
this,  so  distinctly  in  all  general  cases  is  the 
habit  of  church-going  an  evidence  of  condi¬ 
tion  superior  to  the  lowest,  that,  even  by  the 
mere  social  observer,  a  simultaneous  increase 
of  this  habit  over  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
in  the  present  state  of  things, be  accepted  as  a 
decisive  evidence  that  some  thorough  social 
amelioration  was  secretly  going  on. 

That  the  people  must  be  educated — that 
only  by  education  can  the  sunken  masses  be 
lifted  up  ;  as  to  this,  all  are  agreed.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  the  great  existing  institute, 
called  “  the  Church,”  that  most  men  natu¬ 
rally  look  for  immediate  and  direct  activity 
in  this  work  of  popular  education.  A  body 
of  doctrines  brought  home  by  exposition, 
thereby  at  least  stimulating  the  intellect ; 
a  code  of  noble  moral  rules  set  up  and  en¬ 
forced  ;  reverence  implanted  by  the  habit 


of  worship  in  common  ;  orderliness  and  self- 
control  secured  by  voluntary  submission  to 
certain  articles  of  communion — these  are 
things  which  the  Church  promises :  and 
whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  which 
form  of  the  Church  discharges  its  promises 
best,  or  as  to  the  universal  sufficiency  of  the 
education  supplied  by  the  Church  in  any  of 
its  forms,  to  all  surely  it  would  seem  an  im¬ 
mense  point  gained,  if,  in  the  midst  of  every 
polluted  little  mass  of  city  life,  one  of  these 
miniature  institutes,  such  as  it  is,  were  ac¬ 
tively  at  work.  Imagine,  as  some  may,  va¬ 
rious  ideal  schemes  of  culture  for  the  human 
being  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  surely,  in  the 
meantime,  even  to  such  persons,  this  exist¬ 
ing  instrumentality  of  a  Church  offers  some 
hope  ;  one  may  raise  stones  without  a  silver 
lever.  As  things  are,  what  statesman  is 
there,  what  philanthropist,  what  sceptical 
student  of  society,  even,  but  would  think 
it  a  good  thing  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  be  thoroughly  subjected  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  influences,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
power  of  supplemental  personal  culture  be¬ 
ing  allowed  ?  But 'this,  again,  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  assertion,  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  having  been  divided  into  masses  of 
convenient,size,  there  ought  to  be  within 
each  of  these  a  sufficient  ecclesiastical  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  for  by  no  other  than  this  paro¬ 
chial  system  can  the  community  be  tho¬ 
roughly  overtaken  and  gone  into.  Whether 
the  ecclesiastical  apparatus  should  consist 
of  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  meeting-house,  or 
of  several  chapels  and  meeting-houses  toge¬ 
ther,  is,  so  far  as  the  abstract  political  view 
of  the  question  is  concerned,  immaterial. 
Only,  seeing  that  to  ensure  the  national 
efficacy  of  the  apparatus,  the  Legislature, 
or  the  old  prepossessions  of  the  nation,  have 
selected  one  special  form  of  worship,  and 
established  it,  this  form,  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
tent  of  machinery,  ought  to  be  in  thorough 
possession  of  the  country  ;  that  is,  ought  to 
be  represented  as  fully  in  every  parish,  as  if 
all  the  ecclesiastical  activity  necessary  in 
that  parish  devolved  upon  it.  In  short,  in 
every  parish  of  England  there  ought  to  be 
a  Church  of  England — and  in  every  pa¬ 
rish  of  Scotland  there  ought  to  be  a  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  parishes  ought  to  be 
uniformly  of  that  size,  in  respect  to  popu- 
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lation  and  extent  of  surface  combined,  that 
if  the  single  church  thus  established  in  each 
had  to  do  all  the  work,  it  might  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Such  are  the  views  on  which  many  a 
philanthropist  and  political  thinker  would 
take  his  stand.  In  all  this,  too,  our  man  of 
genius  agrees.  Philanthropist  and  politi¬ 
cal  thinker,  he  demands  that  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  machinery  of  the  country  be  extended 
to  the  utmost ;  in  elFect,  that  matters  be  so 
arranged,  that  for  every  2000  individuals 
reckoned  in  the  census,  there  be  a  church, 
a  clergyman,  and  all  the  established  accom¬ 
paniments.  The  whole  island  rigidly 
divided  into  small  territories,  containing 
not  more  than  2000  individuals  each ;  and 
in  each  territory  a  sufficient  ecclesiastical 
apparatus  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
— such,  under  the  name  of  “  the  Parochial 
system,”  is  his  ideal  of  a  true  organization 
for  social  order,  anything  short  of  which  he 
declares  to  be  imperfect.  This  scheme  he 
has  realized  to  himself  in  every  possible 
way  ;  he  has  considered  it  in  all  its  bearings  : 
as  a  patriot  and  political  thinker,  he  is,  of 
all  those  who  call  themselves  Britons,  the 
warmest  in  its  behoof. 

But  there  is  that  in  this  man  which  at 
once  modifies  this  general  form  of  his  con¬ 
ception,  and  lifts  his  advocacy  of  it  into 
Pythic  grandeur  and  earnestness.  These 
sunken  masses  arc  not  in  his  eyes  mere  -  co¬ 
agulations  of  diseased  social  matter,  which, 
for  its  own  safety,  the  Commonwealth  would 
do  well  to  agitate  and  render  fluent ;  they 
arc  outcast  human  souls  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  social¬ 
ly  wretched  as  these  are,  these  myriads  are 
capable  of  the  noblest  calling  ;  not  a  soul 
among  them  all,  but  the  word  of  salvation, 
entering  it  may  act  with  reforming  and 
transforming  power,  ennobling  even  tempo¬ 
rally  the  whole  gait  of  the  man,  and  making 
the  sinner  meet  for  a  higher  inheritance. 
To  bring  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  Savior 
home  to  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of 
the  forlorn,  this  is  a  mission  sacred  in  merits 
of  its  own  ;  and  to  which  heedless  the  while 
of  his  own  Economics,  our  philanthropist  is 
borne  on  by  his  Christian  yearnings,  and 
the  force  of  a  noble  pity.  Entering  the 
lanes  and  hovels  of  the  poor,  he  maintains 
that  Christianity  must  not  only  diffuse  its 
general  influences  of  culture,  but  must  also 
fulfil  a  special  mission  to  individuals — 
must  seek  out  stony  hearts  to  be  broken, 
and  send  bleeding  victims  up  to  God. 
The  power  to  do  this,  the  personal  earnest¬ 


ness  which  works,  and  the  unction  from  on 
high  which  blesses^  society  cannot  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  mechanical  frame-work 
which  facilitates,  it  is  within  its  power  to 
undertake.  And  thus,  that  completeness  of 
ecclesiastical  apparatus  which  as  a  patriot 
he  would  demand,  in  his  higher  attitude  as 
a  Christian  and  a  man  of  God  he  will  also 
call  for.  A  clergyman  for  every  2000 
souls  ;  this,  he  says,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  social  efficacy  of  the  Church  ;  and 
this,  also,  is  the  ideal  of  an  organization 
for  bringing  Christianity  within  acting-dis¬ 
tance  of  the  individual  soul.  Without  the 
spirit,  the  form  is  indeed  a  mockery  ;  but  a 
permanent  organization  is  always  better 
than  a  blind  acting  here  and  there  accord¬ 
ing  to  impulse.  Only  in  this  function  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  individual 
soul,  more  is  necessary  than  that  four-fold 
action  on  human  character  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  vindicate  for  the  Church  its  title 
to  be  considered  as  the  best  existing  typeof 
an  Educational  Institute.  There  might  be 
a  Pagan  Church  of  this  type  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  question.  For  the  true  spirit¬ 
ual  function  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the 
individual,  it  is  essential  that  the  creed 
which  it  professes  be  the  truth,  the  pure, 
living  word  of  God.  Now,  in  this  island, 
he  admits,  there  are  many  ecclesiastical 
bodies  besides  that  to  which  he  belongs,  all 
of  which  answer  this  description,  and  work 
I  diversely  toward  the  same  end.  But  that 
which  is  established,  it  is  easiest  to  extend. 
That  therefore  England  and  Scotland  be 
mapped  out  into  parishes,  no  parish  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  more  than  2000 ; 
and  that  in  every  parish  in  England  there  be 
a  Church  of  England,  and  in  every  parish 
in  vScotland  a  Church  of  Scotland  :  this  is 
still  his  ideal. 

Now,  in  all  the  island  there  breathes  not 
a  man  of  such  energy  as  he  ;  one  who  can 
render  an  idea  so  audible,  who  can  pro¬ 
claim  it  over  so  large  a  space  at  once. 
Whatever  conception  his  mind  takes  up  is 
instantaneously  diffused,  and,  as  it  were, 
flooded  over  all  that  surrounds  him.  His 
soul  is  cast  in  Nature’s  express  mould  for 
the  orator.  That  high  degree  of  interest 
which  ordinary  persons  feel  only  in  their 
private  affairs,  he  feels  in  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns  of  masses  and  nations.  The  failure 
of  a  measure  which  he  has  advocated  will 
affect  him  as  deeply  as  a  severe  personal 
bereavement.  His  views  are  not  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  castle-buildings,  which  he  piles 
up  to-day,  and  lets  fall  to-morrow ;  they 
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are  purposes  of  his  whole  life,  rooted  in  the 
forgotten  speculations  of  his  youth,  and  be¬ 
come  orjranic  in  the  strengths  of  his  ma- 
turer  being.  To  him  it  happened  more 
early,  and  perhaps  more  easily,  than  to 
other  men,  to  find  out  the  track  in  which 
he  could  go,  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
that  in  following  it  he  was  fulfilling  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Nature.  No  doubt,  no  misgiv¬ 
ing  now  assails  him,  as  to  his  way  of  life  ; 
no  longing  look  does  he  cast  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left ;  onwards  he  moves  in  a 
clear  and  congenial  path,  giving  full  rein! 
to  his  personality,  like  one  who  has  exam-  j 
ined  his  commission.  To  this,  the  inner 
structure  of  the  orator,  add  the  outward 
gift  of  speech.  No  man  living  ever  swayed 
a  mass  beneath  him  by  his  voice  as  this 
uncouth-tongued  Scotchman,  in  whom,  un¬ 
tutored,  and  with  breath  as  Fifeshire  gave 
it,  the  features  are  but  made  Scottish  of 
him 

Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democrac)% 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulrnined  over  Greece 
From  Macedon  to  Artaxerxes’  throne. 

It  is  this,  and  the  general  greatness  of  that 
intellect  to  which  he  has  not  denied  litera¬ 
ry  expression,  that  have  raised  him  high 
among  the  notables,  first  of  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  community,  and  then  of  the 
whole  land.  Opposed,  criticised,  Scotch-  ^ 
man,  and  Presbyterian  as  he  is,  he  is  yet  a ' 
man  to  be  listened  to  by  the  whole  country! 
on  whatever  subject  he  chooses  to  deliver  j 
an  opinion.  One  such  opinion  he  has  de-  j 
livered  in  his  proposal  of  Church-Exten¬ 
sion.  To  Legislature  first  he  has  made  his 
application,  forwarding  his  representations 
through  the  various  channels  open  to  such 
a  man.  And  now,  having  “  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  liOgislaturc  in  vain,”  he  will 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  people.  Scotland 
is  his  native  country ;  of  it,  especially,  he 
will  take  charge ;  over  its  length  and  breadth 
he  will  travel  “  an  itinerant  mendicant,” 
assembling  the  people  in  crowds,  and  lend¬ 
ing  the  persuasion  of  his  matchless  elo¬ 
quence  in  favor  of  the  great  cause.  That 
the  Christian  people  of  Scotland  may  be 
aroused  to  the  condition  of  the  heathen 
within  their  borders,  and  that,  with  their 
own  money  they  may  build  new  churches 
in  destitute  localities,  and  so  extend  the 
ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  country  to 
some  proportion  with  its  needs — this  is  the 
object  of  his  present  peregrinations.  Other 
Scottish  cities  have  been  visited  by  him  on 


this  errand,  and  now  the  granite  city  of  the 
north  has  him  in  its  turn. 

The  audience  assembled  to  hear  him  is 
a  mixed  one.  There  arc  the  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  shrewd,  large-headed,  not  parti¬ 
cularly  generous  specimens  of  the  Scottish 
race,  for  which  this  part  of  the  east  coast  is 
famous.  A  little  activity  in  ecclesia.stical 
affairs  being  not  lcss*congenial  to  them  than 
to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  show 
considerable  zeal  on  such  occasions  as  the 
present.  There  also  are  the  women,  more 
susceptible  than  their  husbands  and  bro¬ 
thers,  and  more  genial  when  they  listen. 
There  also  are  men  with  preconceptions 
against  the  speaker  and  his  cause  ;  the  one, 

I  as  their  saying  is,  a  man  of  brilliant  ima¬ 
gination  but  questionable  judgment,  the 
I  other,  a  scheme  of  clerical  ambition.  Scat- 
I  tered  through  the  audience  these  men  sit 
I  negative  to  iho  whole  spirit  of  the  meeting. 
The  appearance  of  the  great  Doctor,  they 
anxiously  hope,  will  be  poorer  than  his 
friends  expect.  Precisely  opposite  in  spirit 
to  those  are  another  few,  chiefly  young 
men,  also  sprinkled  through  the  audience. 

I  Caught  and  mastered  by  that  nameless 
j  spirit  of  a  new  age,  which,  abroad  for  years 
I  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  island,  has 
1  at  length  blown  weakly  over  this  bleak  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  far  north,  there  are  in  the  gra¬ 
nite  city  a  few  young  men  all  alert  for  what 
they  call  ideas.  In  vague  and  confused 
elements  of  theological  wrangling,  meta¬ 
physical,  <;ommon-place,  and  miscellaneous 
reading,  they  have  in  vain  been  seeking  in¬ 
tellectual  satisfaction.  The  help  afforded 
by  veneration  for  some  great  name  in  the 
world  of  thought  is  all  but  denied  them. 
Kant,  Coleridge,  Bentham,  and  other  men 
of  mark,  under  whose  diverse  discipleship 
inquiring  spirits  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  arc  ranging  themselves,  are  here  utter 
strangers  ;  nor  in  a  town  whore,  except  the 
young  ladies  at  .school,  almost  none  pre¬ 
tends  to  French,  and  certainly  not  live  liv¬ 
ing  souls  to  German,*  needs  one  be  aston¬ 
ished  if  French  literature  is  a  sealed  foun¬ 
tain  and  the  name  of  Goethe  unpronounce¬ 
able.  Even  as  regtards  native  British  lite¬ 
rature  the  place  is  in  arrears.  Of  later 
names  than  Byron  and  Scott  there  is  little 
evidence  even  in  the  windows  of  the  book¬ 
sellers.  In  many  a  little  town  of  Germany 
there  is  a  higher  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  Shakspeare  than  in  this,  the  third  of 
Scottish  cities ;  ho  is  read,  certainly,  and 

*  The  year  1839  is  referred  to;  things  are  chang¬ 
ed  now. 
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«o  is  IMilton,  but  in  a  calm  rational  way,  on 
no  compulsion  of  public  opinion,  but  sim¬ 
ply  if  one  chooses.  Rich  and  genial,  in¬ 
deed — for,  after  all,  there  is  a  genuine,  and 
healthy  feeling  for  the  antique  in  these 
Scotchmen  of  the  granite  district — has  been 
the  stimulus  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  and 
this  stimulus  has  not  yet  quite  spent  itself. 
Nor  is  humor  or  the  desire  of  information 
wanting,  as  the  circulation  of  various  peri¬ 
odicals,  lighter  and  heavier,  may  testify. 
The  poetry  of  Burns,  too,  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  is  na¬ 
tive  here  as  in  its  own  Ayrshire.  The  fa¬ 
ther  of  Burns,  it  is  remembered,  came  from 
the  east  coast." 

Altogether,  in  faculty,  in  strong,  hardy, 
willing  intelligence,  even  in  appetite  for 
books,  the  place  needs  yield  to  none.  Only 
there  remains  a  kind  of  stubborn  obsolete¬ 
ness  in  the  mental  method  of  the  natives. 
The  country  round  was  never  so  thoroughly 
purged  as  the  rest  of  Lowland  Scotland 
from  the  old  Popish  leaven,  but  lagged  be¬ 
hind  in  Episcopacy  while  the  more  fervid 
south  advanced  into  Presbytery  ;  and  the 
town  itself  was  the  only  place  of  importance 
in  Scotland  that  refused  to  join  in  the 
Covenant.  This  characteristic  of  sullen¬ 
ness  towards  the  new,  of  blulf,  hearty,  even 
humorous,  persistence  in  the  old,  still  con¬ 
tinues — an  element'of  that  spirit  of  “  ultra- 
Moderatism,”  for  which,  along  with  Dum¬ 
fries,  this  county  is  celebrated  over  Scotland. 
In  the  city  itself,  however,  a  peculiar  influ¬ 
ence  has  slowly  effected  a  revolution. 
Some  forty  years  before  there  had  come  to 
settle  in  it  as  clergyman  of  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  an  Irishman,  born  in  Ulster,  and  who, 
after  having  seen  various  fortunes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  had  received  a  call  to 
this  remote  Scottish  town.  Eccentric, 
irascible  altogether  tyrannical  in  manner, 
but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  goodness, 
and  a  moral  energy  and  power  unparalleled, 
he  had  seized  the  hearts  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  came  ;  lived  down  clamors 
and  calumnies  ;  and,  by  a  long  course  of  no¬ 
ble  activity  in  pulpit,  parish,  and  generally 
in  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  established 
himself  in  the  civic  imagination,  that  the 
very  children,  when  they  saw  his  well-known 
stately  figure  at  a  distance  on  the  pavement, 
would  run  to  stand  in  his  way  and  receive 
his  blessing.  To  the  influence  of  this  man, 
direct  and  indirect,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that 
the  city  of  his  abode  has  been  extricated 
ecclesiastically  from  the  rest  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  made  to  relish  the  ‘‘  evangeli- 


I  cal  ”  manner.  It  is  upwards  of  four  years 
now  since  he  was  struck  by  a  sudden  death 
i  in  the  streets,  and  a  sorrowing  community 
!  followed  him  to  the  grave  ;  still,  however, 
his  memory  is  fresh  ;  his  strong  sayings 
and  eccentric  doings  live  in  affcctionatt* 
semi-humorous  tradition  ;  and,  of  all  tho 
people  assembled  that  day  in  the  new 
church  to  hear  Scotland’s  Chalmers,  there 
are  perhaps  none  so  eager,  or  so  qualified 
to  appreciate,  as  those  whoso  lot  it  had 
been  to  sit  under  old  Irish  Dr.  Kidd. 

Of  these,  it  has  been  said,  some  are 
young  men  touched  with  the  new  spirit  o' 
intellectual  inquiry,  and  vainly  beating  th 
winds  for  certain  things  they  call  “  ideas.’ 
Thei%  efforts  have  been  strangely  directed 
Amid  their  theological  wranglings,  mustji 
metaphysics,  and  miscellaneous  readings, 
tho  only  special  tendencies  that  have  spon¬ 
taneously  presented  themselves  have  been 
towards  mathematics.  To  attack  “  New¬ 
ton’s  Principia,”  this  is  a  specific  labor,  a 
known  difficulty,  which  the  forlorn  Hercules, 
impelled  to  work  at  somethiug,  may  volun¬ 
tarily  prescribe  to  himself  rather  than  be 
idle,  and  in  partially  overcoming  which 
there  is  real  sweat  and  exercise.  But,  if 
any  individual  in  this  close  neighborhood 
shall  seek  for  general  enlargement,  shall  pant 
after  an  undefined  spiritual  course,  whence 
shall  direction  come  '  By  reading,  doubt¬ 
less,  such  as  is  afforded  ;  by  contact  with 
life,  rich  and  manifold,  even  under  such 
local  restrictions  ;  by  lonely  ponderings  on 
river-bank  and  along  the  sea-sands  ;  by  in¬ 
timacy  and  friendship  ;  by  mere  growth  and 
perseverance  anyhow  ;  nay,  possibly  out  of 
old  metaphysics  themselves,  enlargement 
may  arrive.  But  this  is  like  striking  the 
flint,  kindling  the  tinder,  applying  the 
match,  and  then  finally  lighting  the  candle. 
What  if  some  torch  already  lit  were  to  be 
carried  past  within  reach,  at  whoso  flame 
the  operation  of  lighting  might  be  instan¬ 
taneous  !  For  our  imaginary  inquirer  in 
that  barren  environment  such  an  accident 
were  desirable.  This  arrival  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  could  it  mean  anything  from  such  an 
one  !  It  is  far  from  unlikely.  Nay,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  the  ad¬ 
vent  in  the  granite  city  of  the  massy  Scotch¬ 
man,  an  occasion  of  bustle  and  excitement 
as  it  is,  must  have  a  biographic  import  for 
many  a  soul  there  lodged — must  be,  as  it 
were,  a  scattering  of  fortuitous  seeds. 
That  in  some  life,  his  advent,  to  himself  a 
mere  insignificant  episode  and  occasion  of 
petty  trouble,  might  even  become  a  real 
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epoch,  is  Bufl&ciently  probable.  The  very 
fact  that  his  greatness  is  popular  and  Scot¬ 
tish — that,  in  his  intellectual  mode,  there  is 
nothing  to  shock — that  he  makes  no  protest 
against  the  faiths  of  the  place,  but  only 
honorably  illustrates  them  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  spirit  more  colossal  than  that  of 
common  men  ;  all  this  facilitates  such  a 
result.  The  arrival  of  a  Coleridge  might 
be  a  failure  ;  his  will  not.  With  a  presen¬ 
timent  that  it  will  not,  many  are  the  young 
men  who  have  eagerly  been  looking  forward 
to  it.  True,  his  errand  is  specific — Church- 
Extension  ;  but  it  is  the  sight  of  the  man, 
and  the  general  sensation  of  his  presence, 
that  they  covet  more  than  his  views  on  this 
or  any  other  point.  • 

One  of  these  auditors  let  us  single  out. 
Sixteen  years  of  age  we  may  imagine  him  ; 
seated  in  a  crowded  pew  in  the  gallery  to 
the  left  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  is  full 
in  every  part,  save  some  vacant  seats  reserv¬ 
ed  around  the  pulpit.  At  these,  and 
towards  the  vestry-door  behind  them,  the 
young  man  often  directs  his  eye  ;  sometimes 
also  glancing  at  the  stained-glass  windows 
opposite,  through  which  the  light  is  plea¬ 
santly  streaming.  All  is  tiptoe  in  the  pews 
and  whispering  expectancy. 

At  length  those  who  are  waited  for  enter. 
Pouring  into  the  church  from  the  hidden 
vestry,  a  number  of  men  dressed  in  black 
hastily  fill  the  latern  and  the  adjacent 
reserved  pews  under  the  pulpit.  They  are  j 
the  city-clergy,  the  elders  of  some  congrega- ; 
tions  ;  in  short,  all  those  who  would  natu¬ 
rally  on  such  an  occasion  form  a  body-guard 
to  J)r.  Chalmers.  It  is  known  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself  must  be  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Which  can  be  he  ^  Happy  are 
those  whose  familiarity  with  all  the  other 
faces  enables  them  at  once  to  determine. 
Soon,  however,  there  is  a  general  convic¬ 
tion  that  that  large  white  head,  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  others  in  the  latern,  must 
be  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  looks  about  him, 
and  examines  the  church  like  a  stranger. 
For  a  little  while,  indeed,  the  doubt  must 
remain  not  entirely  dissipated  ;  for  he,  the 
well  known  clergyman  of  the  church  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held,  forthwith  ascends 
the  pulpit,  and,  in  a  clear,  familiar  voice, 
begins  the  preliminary  services  of  praise  and 
prayer.  These  over,  there  follows,  as  is 
proper,  a  short  address,  in  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  visitor  is  introduced  to  his  audience. 
Here,  we  arc  told,  is  Dr.  Chalmers,  “  a  man 
of  more  than  European  fame,”  who  has 
come  thus  far  north  to  advocate  a  cause  in 
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which  other  parts  of  the  land  have  already 
succe.ssfully  been  stirred.  We  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  cultured,  we  northerns  ;  such  is 
not  the  report  of  us,  at  least,  in  other 
places ;  nevertheless,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak  of 
this  his  first  visit  to  the  granite  city  of  the 
north,  may  he  be  able  to  say,  as  St.  Paul  said 
of  the  people  of  Malta,  “  The  barbarians 
showed  us  no  small  kindness.”  Goodhu- 
moredly  the  barbarians  acknowledge  the 
compliment ;  and  now  for  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

It  is  the  large  white  head.  Rising  slowly 
and  heavily,  the  figure  which  has  been  re¬ 
marked  in  the  latern  moves  into  the  empty 
precentor’s  desk,  whence,  it  appears,  and 
not  from  the  pulpit,  he  is  to  address  the 
assembly.  A  large,  broad-chested,  old  man 
of  middle  stature  he  seems  ;  sixty  years  of 
age  probably.  Something  specially  there 
is  about  the  neck  and  head  which  attracts 
attention.  The  neck  thick  and  powerful, 
assuming  towards  the  chin  and  mouth  that 
massive  contour  seen  in  the  portraits  and 
busts  of  Luther  and  Benjamin  Franklin  , 
the  head  turning  on  it  slowly  as  on  a  pivot. 
The  features  large,  rough-hewn,  elephan¬ 
tine,  yet  forming  a  whole  of  the  noblest 
beauty,  and  white  as  sculptured  marble. 
The  forehead  white  and  expansive ;  the 
eyes  small  and  far  apart ;  the  mouth  close 
and  linear,  as  if  the  upper  lip  were  drawn 
forcibly  down  over  the  upper  teeth.  No 
appearance  of  baldness ;  but  thin  white 
hair  parted  from  the  crown,  and  clustering 
about  the  ears.  A  noble  Scottish  patri¬ 
archal  head,  compared  by  more  than  one 
who  has  seen  it,  to  that  of  the  aged  father 
in  “  the  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night” — 

The  lyart  haffels  wearing  thin  and  bare.” 

Nervously,  meanwhile,  and  as  if  there 
were  something  he  were  looking  for,  but 
had  forgotten  to  bring  with  him,  the  object 
of  so  much  attention  is  arranging  pieces  of 
paper  on  the  desk  before  him,  removing  his 
spectacles  from  their  case,  sitting  down, 
putting  them  on,  shuffling  his  papers,  rising 
up  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  reading 
from  his  papers  or  not.  To  few  prc.sent  can 
it  be  known  that  it  is  his  uniform  habit  to 
have  the  entire  tenor  of  his  discourse  and 
all  the  express  passages  committed  verbatim 
to  paper  either  in  short  hand  or  long ;  and 
that  only  here  and  there,  as  something 
strikes  him,  docs  he  interpolate,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  a  homely  expository 
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parasrraph,  or  jrive  instant  explosion  to 
some  emotion,  generated  as  he  speaks. 
Such,  however,  is  his  habit  ;  and  henee 
two  varieties  in  his  oratory — the  roll  and 
swell,  and  mighty  cadence  of  his  written 
sentences,  borne  forth  by  his  voice  as  ex¬ 
citedly  at  each  repetition,  as  if  then  first 
created  ;  and  the  short,  abrupt,  extempo¬ 
raneous  passages,  coming  difficultly  amid 
much  gesticulation,  but  often  rising  into 
phrenzy  in  the  fervor  of  an  inspiration. 

Strange,  uncouth,  like  some  rich  thing  I 
being  crushed,  are  the  first  articulations. 
The  words  rich^  crushed^  or  even  speech 
itself,  convey  exactly  the  impression  made 
on  the  ear  by  the  voice  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
issuing  first  into  a  still  church.  Nay,  six 
sentences  have  not  been  uttered  before  it 
may  be  discovered  that  the  sound  of  sh,  ch, 
and  its  cognates  predominates  in  his  ora¬ 
tory.  Hooted  in  some  inner  harmony  of 
his  being,  of  which  his  fondness  for  words 
of  Latin  termination  is  doubtless  also  an 
evidence,  is  this  vocal  peculiarity.  That 
very  compression  of  the  upper  lip  along  the 
upper  row  of  teeth  looks  like  an  express 
formation  to  facilitate  a  more  forcible  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  favorite  sound.  Whether  this 
peculiarity  distinguished  him  in  youth,  or 
whether  it  is  a  compensation  of  old  age, 
those  who  remember  his  youth  may  tell. 

The  first  gener.al  impression  over,  and  as 
the  articulations  begin  to  reach  the  ear  one 
by  one,  the  next  observation  is  on  the  rude¬ 
ness,  the  perfect  barbarism  of  the  pronunci¬ 
ation.  Parishy  habit  Kdaniy  hop  (hope),  and 
fifty  other  ruthlessnesses,  all  on  the  tympa¬ 
num  within  the  same  minute.  Now,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  granite  city  is  not  the  school  to 
which  English  speakers  go  for  a  correct 
enunciation  ;  not  even  is  its  Scotch  quite 
classic ;  still  even  here  there  are  limits  to 
toleration,  and  some  conformity  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  is  affected.  This  dialect  of  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  seems  Gothic.  It  is  the  dialect,  they 
arc  told,  of  his  native  Fifeshire.  Yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  the  men  of  Fife  scattered 
through  Scotland  ;  not  one  of  whom,  prob¬ 
ably,  not  even  Sir  David  Wilkie,  retains  so 
pertinaciously  this  broad  vernacular.  Wliat 
a  picture  this  suggests — the  young  Chalmers 
of  Anstcr  village,  him  the  destined  orator 
of  the  Hritish  island,  speaking  like  the 
farmers  and  fishers  among  whom  he  is 
moving,  a  divinity  student,  in  that  summer 
of  179H,  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  the  poet  Burns  is  lying  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ; — not  takiflg  lessons  ho  from  masters 
in  elocution,  that  the  Scotticisms  may  be 


rooted  out  of  him  ;  not  correcting  himself 
even  by  private  reference  to  pronouncing 
dictionaries,  but  working  on  in  a  great 
broad  way,  a  powerful  instrument  amid 
facts  and  thoughts.  No  chamber  under 
ground  in  which  to  practice  speaking,  nor, 
though  close  on  the  sea-shore,  any  pebbles 
for  the  mouth  of  this  young  Demosthenes  ! 
Neither,  however,  was  Fifeshire  Attica ! 
vStrange,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  he  probably 
fares  better  now  for  this  regardlessness  of 
utterance.  Whether  it  be  that  between  the 
structure  of  his  mind  and  his  method  of 
articulation  there  is  a  secret  harmony ; 
that  absolutely  some  of  the  Scottish  enun¬ 
ciations  have  a  more  powerful  oratorical  ef¬ 
fect  than  the  corresponding  English  ones  ; 
or  finally,  that,  by  his  meaning  and  fervor, 
he  blinds  one  to  his  peculiarities  of  dialect — 
certain  it  is  that  ere  he  has  spoken  ten 
minutes,  these  are  totally  forgotten  and 
unheard.  Early  in  the  day  the  elocutionists 
have  been  stunned  into  acquiescence  ;  the 
genuine  auditor  is  hurried  on  glowing  with 
enthusiasm.  Canning,  Robert  Hall,  and 
sweet-lipped  countesses  of  England,  have 
listened  with  delight  to  this  rude  man  of 
Fifeshire.  Surely  then  he  may  please  the 
Vandals. 

But  about  what  is  he  speaking  all  the 
while  ^  Oh,  as  to  that,  one  would  require 
to  have  been  there,  in  the  position  of  those 
young  “  seekers”  among  the  Vandals,  to 
have  appreciated  all  the  richness  and  novelty 
of  that  discourse.  It  is  not  merely  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  discourse  that  impresses  them ; 
the  appalling  pictures  given  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  land.  It  is  not  the  elo- 
(pieiice,  either,  surpassing  though  it  does 
all  preconception,  and  to  which,  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  rushing 
and  broken  at  first,  gathers  itself  into  fuller 
volume,  the  nerves  of  his  hearers  thrill 
electric  answer.  It  is  the  general  hearti¬ 
ness,  the  intellectual  breadth,  the  large 
fresh  nature  of  the  man,  that  makes  his 
visit  angelic  in  these  parts.  Here  is  not 
dexterity,  cant,  commonplace,  but  man¬ 
hood,  genius,  originality.  Not  in  degree 
of  faculty  merely  does  he  seem  to  excel 
ordinary  able  men,  but  in  kind  and  style 
of  being  he  differs  from  them.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  form  :  here  is  not  wiry  ratioci¬ 
nation,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  of  speech 
to  show  how  long  and  thin  one  could  draw  a 
thread  without  breaking  it ;  nor  a  series  of 
clever  remarks,  expository  or  caustic,  hung 
at  intervals  on  a  line  of  nothing  ;  but  mas¬ 
sive,  propositionaF  unity,  clear  method, 
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object,  and  shape.  Then,  in  manner  what 
passion,  what  vehemence  !  how  thoroughly 
the  man  is  in  earnest  !  In  mood,  too, 
what  variety  !  Broad  humor,  pathos,  pro¬ 
test,  solemn  appeal,  scowling  indignation — 
into  all  he  is  carried  by  turns.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  are  whole  and  healthy ;  he  is  a 
large-hearted  old  man. 

What  strikes,  however,  as  above  all 
characteristic  of  him  is  the  breadth  of  his 
intellectual  manner,  the  sweep  and  gene¬ 
rality  of  his  scientific  expression.  His  very 
style,  the  matter  of  which  his  sentences  are 
compact,  is  a  rich  detritus  of  thoughts  dis¬ 
integrated  from  the  various  sciences,  each 
sentence  at  the  same  time  vital  with  a 
specific  meaning.  His  mode  of  represent¬ 
ing  what  he  means  to  the  imagination  is  so 
vivid  !  “  The  outfield  population,”  ‘‘  Ex-  j 

cavate  the  heathen,”  such  expressions  in  | 
the  luminous  felicity  with  which  they  con-  ' 
vey  the  ideas  intended,  have  an  indescrib-  j 
able  charm  for  the  young  listeners.  One  | 
seems,  by  means  of  one  such  expression,  to  i 
be  let  into  a  secret  in  the  art  of  thinking  | 
clearly ! 

On  the  whole,  that  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  ! 
which,  in  subordination  to  the  efifect  of  the  | 
mere  spectacle  of  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  is , 
perhaps  calculated  to  produce  the  most  j 
salutary  effects  on  those  who  regard  his  ' 
visit  with  an  eye  to  their  own  culture,  is 
this  strenuous  scientific  method.  If  he  could  j 
leave  this  seed  in  the  granite  city,  it  would  i 
be  well.  If,  catching  from  him  his  ex- ! 
ample  this  determination  intellectually  to-  i 
wards  specific  propositions,  this  resolute 
habit  of  producing  vague  thought  to  some 
massy  verbal  shape,  a  young  man  w’ere  i 
never  again  to  see  him,  but  were  to  go  on  } 
afterwards  in  his  own  strength,  still  the  I 
benefit  received  would  have  been  immense,  j 
Better  far  such  a  gift  of  method  than  any  i 
surface-layer  of  actual  doctrine  laid  on  by 
a  Coleridge,  or  other  founder  of  a  school. 
For,  with  this  determination  towards  clear-  ' 
ness  and  strength  once  acquired,  one  may  ! 
advance  according  to  one’s  own  bent ;  and  1 
in  no  human  being — analyst,  poet,  or  mys-  i 
tic — can  this,  as  a  fundamental  tendency  be 
misplaced. 

It  is,  indeed,  as  examples  of  clearness  and 
strength  attained  in  the  expression  of  any¬ 
thing  whatever,  and  not  as  radical  maxims 
of  any  philosophy  which  he  wishes  to  set  up, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers’s  propositions  are  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  not  a  speculator  announc¬ 
ing  in  an  abstract  manner  the  ideas  arrived 
at  by  any  previous  critic  of  all  truth,  that 
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Dr.  Chalmers  appears  to  the  hearer  ;  but  as 
a  great,  broad  mind  grappling  practically 
at  any  moment  with  whatever  object  of 
thought  is  presented  to  it,  and  heaving 
forth  suitable  generalizations  in  the 
struggle.  The  intellectual  wealth  within 
him  has  not  been  reduced  to  ultimate  doc¬ 
trines  like  the  thousand-pound  notes  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  other  intellectual  firms  ; 
but  exists  in  the  form  of  general  strength, 
like  so  much  bullion,  coinable  as  needed. 
And  thus,  although  his  generalizations  may 
not  be  qualified  to  serve,  like  those  bank¬ 
notes,  in  cej’tain  large  transactions  of  the 
schools ;  yet,  possibly  when  many  such 
notes  are  worn  out,  his  good  guineas  will 
be  serviceable.  In  this  very  discourse,  for 
instance,  is  there  not  a  perennial  value  in 
the  proposition  pervading  it,  that  in  the 
Christianization  of  society  the  aggressive 
principle  is  more  powerful  than  the  attrac¬ 
tive.  How  this  antithe.sis  is  reiterated ; 
how  the  truth  is  illustrated  ;  how  quaintly 
at  last  it  is  expressed  by  the  help  of  mathe¬ 
matical  language  !  In  a  destitute  locality, 
he  says,  where  a  new  church  was  set  up, 
the  attractive  principle,  that  is  the  mere 
power  of  the  church-bell  ringing  regularly 
to  allure  the  people  in,  only  brought  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  some  47  persons ;  while  in  a 
case  as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  the  ag¬ 
gressive  principle,  that  is  the  outgoing  of 
the  clergyman  like  a  missionary  upon  the 
people  in  household  visitations,  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  congregation  of  about  4S0.  If 
this  were  a  clecisive  experiment,  then  the 
power  of  the  aggressive  system  over  that 
of  the  attractive  might  be  stated  to  be  as 
480  to  47. 

In  such  a  proposition,  in  respect  of  it.s 
mere  form,  and  apart  altogether  from  the 
noble  assertion  which  it  makes  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church,  there  is  an  indescrib¬ 
able  charm  for  our  young  Neo-Northerns. 
Here  is  strength,  clearness,  novel  and  pic¬ 
turesque  effect ;  a  firmer  and  more  efficient 
handling  than  one  has  been  accustomed  to, 
of  the  matter  of  one’s  conceptions.  So 
at  least  it  appears  to  them.  True,  the 
whole  thing  does  not  amount  to  much  ;  and 
among  those  present,  there  are  doubtless 
many  who  receive  the  felicity  with  no  such 
sensation  of  freshness.  To  these,  however, 
the  whole  occasion  is  tame  ;  not  so  to 
the  others. 

Who  finished  is,  is  .scarce  worth  looking  after, 

The  growing  one  will  alv.'ays  thankful  be. 

At  length  the  discourse  is  ended,  and 
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the  people  disperse.  Two  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  atForded  for  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers 
ere  he  takes  his  departure.  Of  those  our 
young  Neo-Northerns  likewise  avail  them¬ 
selves,  confirming  and  enlarging  their  im¬ 
pression  of  the  man.  Altogether  it  is  a 
week  of  bustle.  He  is  gone  at  last  ;  and 
his  visit  is  a  thing  of  remembrance  talked 

over  among  friends. 

*««**«* 

November,  1839,  in  the  Southern  City  of 
the  Hills,  the  Athens  of  Scotland,  and 
Queen  of  beautiful  Cities  : — The  young 
Neo-Northern  whom  we  saw  six  months 
ago,  seated  in  the  gallery  of  the  new  church 
in  the  granite  city,  circumstances  and  an 
east-coast  steamer  have  brought  hither.  Of 
the  interval  what  need  of  record  r  A  sum¬ 
mer  journey  by  coach  farther  north  than 
the  granite  city ;  residence  in  village  of 
Speyside  ;  walks  by  romantic  Craigellachie 
and  wooded  Arndilly ;  pedestrian  circuit 
thence  eastward  across  the  country,  in  a 
day  of  drenching  rain,  to  a  warm  and 
friendly  manse,  reached  foot-sore  late  one 
evening  ;  pleasant  hours  there,  and  back  to 
the  granite  city  again — all  this  is  but  wi¬ 
thered  episode  in  one  poor  life.  Suffice  it 
that,  still  enthusiastic  with  recollections  of 
the  white-haired  old  man,  our  vounir  Nor- 
them  is  at  length,  as  winter  begins,  whisked  | 
away  from  the  granite  city  to  the  Scottish 
capital;  and  this  in  circumstances  which 
render  it  certain  that  he  will  there  come  into 
frequent  personal  contact  with  him,  whom,  of 
all  its  citizens,  he  has  most  tried  to  figure 
walking  its  unknown  strcet.s.  .  Old  associa¬ 
tions  arc  parted  with,  and  a  now  life  is  begun. 

Edinburgh,  to  a  young  Northern,  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time  !  O  tlie  complex 
strangeness  of  the  impression  !  The  reekur 
atmosphere  ;  the  picturesijne  outline  of  the 
whole  built  mass  against  the  sky ;  the 
heights  and  hollows ;  the  free-stone  houses ; 
the  different  aspect  of  the  shops  ;  the  dia¬ 
lect  so  new  one  hears  from  the  children  in 
the  streets  ;  the  impression  of  all  this  is  in¬ 
describable.  Everything  is  strange ;  the 
very  dust  seems  to  be  blown  by  the  wind  in 
a  new  and  mystic  manner.  And  then,  when 
the  town  is  taken  in  detail !  The  Calton 
Hill ;  Arthur  Seat ;  the  High  Street  with 
its  closes  ;  the  Castle  with  Mons  Meg  and 
the  Regalia;  John  Knox’s  House;  Holy- 
rood  Palace;  Princes’  Street,  along  which 
Sir  \N  alter  Scott  limped  ;  the  whole  of  the 
New  Town,  and  the  great  black  chasm  lamp- 
studded  at  night  which  separates  it  from  the 
old— all  so  poetic,  so  novel !  And  then, 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  HI.  21 


here  to  have  so  many  historical  facts  and 
incidents  visibly  bodied  forth !  Rizzio’s 
blood,  the  Martyr’s  Grave,  the  spot  where 
Mitchell  shot  at  Archbishop  Sharpe  ;  one 
can  go  and  see  it  all.  Surely  to  be  born  in 
this  city  is  a  privilege ;  to  have  lived  in  it, 
and  not  to  love  it,  is  for  a  Scotchman  im¬ 
possible.  “  City  of  my  choice,”  one  might 
say  with  Richter,  “  to  which  1  w’ould  belong 
on  this  side  the  grave  !” 

With  wandering,  exploring  footsteps,  our 
visitor  spends  several  days  accustoming  his 
eye  to  the  new  aspects  of  street  and  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  nature  of  the  purpose  which  has 
brought  him  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  it  is 
already  secured  that  in  a  few  days  he  shall 
see  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  commence  a  course 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  with  a  letter  which  is  pre¬ 
viously  to  bo  delivered  to  Dr.  Chalmers  at 
his  address.  No.  7  Inverleith  Row,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  special  business  to  attract  him 
to  one  part  of  the  town  more  than  to  another, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  stroll  out  in  that 
direction  in  which  his  letter  guides  him.  It 
is  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  having  made 
his  way  to  the  foot  of  Pitt  Street,  he  passes 
the  toll-bar  at  which  the  steep  northern  ac¬ 
clivity  of  the  town  declines  into  the  fine 
level  suburb  stretching  towards  the  Forth. 

This  part  of  the  town  is  now  altered.  In 
1839,  there  stood  over  the  Water  of  Leith, 
after  it  pas.ses  the  Canonmills,  and  joining 
Rrandon  Street  with  Howard  Place,  an  old, 
narrow,  and  crooked  bridge,  which  has  since 
been  replaced  by  one  straighter,  broader, 
and  more  convenient  for  the  vehicles  which 
ply  to  and  fro  from  Granton  Pier.  There 
was  a  quaint  air  about  the  old  bridge.  It 
rose  higli  in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  one 
had,  as  it  were,  first  to  mount  and  then  de¬ 
scend  in  going  over  it. 

Towards  this  bridge,  looking  at  the  enclo¬ 
sure  on  the  right,  and  the  round  towers  of 
Canonmills,  yet  to  be  made  famous,  on  the 
left ;  sensible,  too,  of  the  sea  air  from  the 
Firth,  the  young  stranger  approaches.  He 
has  to  cross  it,  lie  is  told,  in  order  to  reach 
Inverleith  Row.  Crossing  it,  accordingly, 
he  is,  when  from  the  opposite  side  there 
heaves  in  sight  the  largo  solitary  figure  of 
an  old  man  advancing  towards  the  bridge, 
and  looking  about  him  leisurely  and  good- 
humoredly,  as  if  he  had  plenty  of  time.  The 
mein,  the  gait,  the  black  dress,  especially 
the  two  streaming  ends  of  a  loosely-tied 
white  neckcloth,  proclaim  him  some  well- 
known  clergyman  ;  and  there  is  something 
so  bland  and  venerable  in  his  appearance, 
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that,  even  if  one  did  not  know  him,  one 
would  regard  him  with  interest.  To  oyr 
young  Northern,  however,  the  figure  reveals 
himself  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  as  that 
of  the  white-haired  Dr.  Chalmers,  seen  six 
months  before  in  the  city  far  away.  A  thrill 
of  pleasure  accompanies  the  recognition. 
The  two  figures  meet  on  the  bridge,  the 
young  man  reverently  scanning  the  person 
of  the  patriarch,  and  he  in  turn  bestowing 
a  kindly  glance  on  his  unknown  admirer. 
Thus  they  pass  each  other,  the  one  prolong¬ 
ing  his  walk  into  Inverleith  Row,  with  its 
walls  and  garden  spaces,  attentively  observ¬ 
ing  No.  7,  a  square,  plain  mansion  on  the 
left ;  the  other  walking  slowly  on  towards 
town.  Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  a 
young  stranger  to  a  new  part  of  the  town. 
That  vision  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  old 
bridge  will  never  be  forgotten  Other  asso¬ 
ciations  may,  possibly,  make  the  same  spot 
yet  more  familiar  to  him  ! 

The  scene  is  the  vestry  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s 
class-room,  in  the  Theological  corner  of 
Edinburgh  College.  There,  in  hurried, 
confused  manner.  Dr.  Chalmers  enrols  the 
name  of  the  young  stranger  among  those  of 
others,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  all, 
collected  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  to  attend  the  theological  lectures  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  1839-40. 

The  history  of  that  and  the  two  following 
sessions,  so  rich  in  recollections  of  Chalmers, 
who  shall  relate  ?  Well-remembered  by 
the  young  Northern,  and  by  others  with 
him,  that  Theological  corner  of  the  College 
quadrangle — the  dark  stair  by  which  the 
ascent  was  made  ;  the  pillar-reared  portico 
where  the  students  used  to  gather,  walking 
about  in  twos  and  threes,  or  leaning  list¬ 
lessly  against  the  stone-breasting ;  the 
swinging  library-door  leading  into  the  cold 
and  soundinsj  hall  called  the  reading-room  ; 
Dr.  Chalmer’s  private  door  with  the  narrow 
passage  into  his  vestry ;  and,  lastly,  the 
great  door  admitting  to  the  Divinity  Hall, 
and,  the  labyrinth  penetrated  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  to  the  Church  llistory  class-room — so 
called  always,  notwithstanding  that  Hebrew 
was  also  taught  there  ;  as  if,  somehow,  the 
Church  History  qualification  swamped  all 
thoughts  of  the  Hebrew.  How  strange  all 
this  seemed  at  first !  Crowds  of  youths, 
for  the  most  part  quite  unknown  to  each  other 
— diverse  physiognomies,  diverse  statures, 
diverse  dresses — all  commingled,  waiting 
for  the  hour,  and  hastily,  as  it  struck,  rush¬ 
ing  in  to  fill  the  class-room  !  And  then. 


I  the  first  sensation  of  the  three  Professors  ; 

I  their  appearance  as  they  came  severally 
on  the  portico ;  their  entrance  into  the  class¬ 
rooms  ;  their  manner  !  Nor  here,  though 
the  speech  is  of  Chalmers,  let  Aim  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  theyounger  and  weaker  in  body,  whom 
death  snatched  first  away.  Distinct  to  us 
yet  as  when  we  first  saw  and  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  him,  the  spare  figure  of  classic  Welsh  ; 
his  narrow,  severe  visage,  which  yet  could 
;  smile  so  well ;  his  thin,  fair  hair,  his  high 
and  learned  forehead  ;  heard  still  in  recol¬ 
lection  the  hard  voice  laboring  too  deep 
from  the  weak  chest,  hesitating  and  dry  as 
it  spoke  casually,  sharp  and  animated,  as 
the  keen  wit  wrinkled  round  the  grey  eye, 
showing  the  coming  repartee,  but  sounding 
and  strong  from  a  true  heart  when  some  hot 
thing  was  to  be  told,  as  how  brave  Luther 
stood  alone  at  Worms,  how  poor  Hugh 
M‘Kail  welcomed  a  Scottish  death,  or  how 
on  cold  Alpine  heights  the  Lord’s  saints 
were  slain  by  bloody  Piedmontese.  Man 
of  fine  brain  and  warm  heart,  thou  wert 
a  bles.sing  too ;  nor,  while  life  lasts,  shalt 
thou  ever  be  forgotten,  nor  the  lessons 
which  thou  gayest  from  the  noble  past ! 
Fitting,  surely,  it  was,  that  thou  who  didst 
so  read  History  shouldst  have  a  historical 
position  thyself ;  and  that,  even  as  thoi; 
wouldst  tell  of  men  who  in  old  days  did 
things  of  ecclesiastical  note  in  the  land,  so 
it  might  be  told  of  thee  in  after  times  that, 
when  thy  Church,  aggrieved  in  conscience, 
would  speak  a  bold  word  to  scarlet  autho¬ 
rity,  thou  wert  the  man  on  whom  it  fell  to 
speak  it  ! 

By  and  bye  the  aspect  of  the  place  and 
of  each  other  becomes  familiar  to  all.  Lit¬ 
tle  knots  of  acquaintances  begin  to  bu 
formed  among  the  students.  Like  find.'; 
out  like  ;  and  surname  calls  unto  surname 
Anything,  however,  like  a  thorough  amal¬ 
gamation  never  takes  place.  Of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  more  names  that  are  daily  called 
over,  some  of  them  so  odd  to  the  ear  at 
first  that  one  almost  laughs,  how  few  are 
identified  in  the  general  eye  of  all  with  thi 
faces  to  which  they  correspond  ! 

To  Dr.  Chalmers  himself,  only  a  small 
proportion  ever  became  personally  known. 
This  was  not  because  his  intercourse  with 
them  individually  was  stinted.  On  the 
contrary,  no  Professor  was  known  so  cour¬ 
teous,  or  who  did  so  much  by  Saturday 
morning  hospitality,  and  other  devices,  to 
pass  the  students  individually  through  his 
fingers,  so  as,  if  not  to  phrenologize  them, 
at  least  to  particularize  them  somehow  to 
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his  own  mind.  How,  over  coffee,  and  while  j 
pressing  a  stranger  student  to  partake  of 
“  the  solids,”  as  he  would  term  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  a  Scottish  breakfast,  ho  would 
interrogate  him  as  to  the  part  of  the 
country  he  came  from,  and  if  fortunately 
he  was  himself  acquainted  with  it,  discuss 
its  aspects,  its  scenery — this  hill,  that  loch, ; 
the  panorama  from  such  and  such  a  point ! , 
In  scenery  and  topography.  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  a  perfect  enthusiast.  What  the  phre¬ 
nologists  call  the  organs  of  Form  and  Lo¬ 
cality,  must  have  been  inordinately  large 
in  him ;  sometimes  ho  would  talk  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  country  for  a  whole 
half-hour  like  a  professed  tourist.  Of  this 
peculiarity  he  seemed  to  be  aware  himself. 
“  I  like,”  he  said  once,  “  to  find  out  newj 
spots  in  places  1  am  familiar  with.  The  I 
other  day  I  had  some  time  to  spare  ;  so  1 
tried  if  I  could  not  extemporize  a  new 
route  between  Comely  Bank  and  Inverleith 
Row.  I  sauntered,  rather  dubious,  I  con¬ 
fess,  up  a  sort  of  cart-lane  ;  and  before  I 
was  aware,  I  was  involved  in  the  accesso¬ 
ries  of  a  farm-house.  There  I  was  set  upon 
by  a  mastiff ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
back.”  His  relish  for  the  aspects  of  Scot¬ 
tish  nature  was  extraordinary  ;  his  style  of 
describing  them  was  peculiar,  and  did  not 
so  much  paint  the  bare  objects  themselves, 
as  involve  their  appearance  in  an  analysis 
of  their  aesthetic  effects.  “  Expatiate,” 


the  object  of  such  a  salutation  would  be  a 
little  chagrined,  he  would  sometimes  cun¬ 
ningly  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
thus.  The  old  student  is  approaching ; 
Dr.  Chalmers  sees  him,  recognises  his  face, 
but  does  not  recollect  his  name.  Some 
other  student,  however,  better  known  to 
him,  chances  to  be  near  at  the  moment. 
To  him,  hastily  taking  him  aside.  Dr. 
Chalmers  whispers,  “  Do  you  know  that 

j  gentleman’s  name  }  ”  “  Mr. - ,”  is  the 

1  reply.  “  O,  j\Ir. - ,  how  do  you  do  t  ” 

I  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  cordially  shaking  hand.s 
with  the  new  comer.  Two  students  some¬ 
what  alike  in  figure  or  stature  were  very 
I  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  him  for  each 
other. 

These,  however,  were  but  his  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  students  individually  during 
the  progress  of  the  session.  Of  the  daily 
meetings  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  where  they 
were  subjected  in  the  mass  to  the  influence 
of  his  presence  and  his  eloquence,  what 
memorable  things  might  be  told  ! 

F^irst,  the  appearance  of  the  hall  itself, 
like  some  dingy,  dusty  little  church  ;  the 
pulpit  almost  on  a  level  with  the  gallery, 

I  and  high  above  the  ground-seats,  where, 
j  their  papers,  &c.,  uncomfortably  placed  on 
the  narrow  sand-glazed  benches  (even 
theological  students  will  cut  their  names 
on  unprotected  wood),  sit  the  mass  of  the 
'  students,  some  in  the  more  lightsome  front 


w'as  a  favorite  word  of  his,  and  seemed  to  ,  seats,  others,  of  melancholy  temperament, 
convey  a  certain  largeness  and  free  scope  in  the  obscure  space  under  the  gallery.  In 
of  feeling  afforded  to  him  by  the  view  of  a  I  the  gallery  itself  there  is  additional  accom- 
broad  open  expanse,  such  as  the  sea-shore,  modation  when  required  ;  conspicuous  here 
“  Quiet  hills  ”  was  his  fine  rendering  of  the  are  several  retired  military  officers  who 
sensation  of  heights  like  the  Pcntlands  in  regularly  attend  the  lectures.  Here,  also, 
the  evening  horizon.  “  Is  there  not  some-  strangers  and  casual  visitors  are  sometimes 
thing  fine.  Sir,  in  seeing  an  ulterior  through  seen  ;  once  or  twice,  although  this  was 
an  opening.^”  was  his  somewhat  startling  against  rule,  even  a  lady.  “Yesterday  1 
address  to  a  matter-of-fact  companion  in  a  was  abashed  by  a  bonnet  immediately  in 
country  walk,  when,  through  an  unexpected  j  front  of  me,”  was  Dr.  Chalmers’s  private 
gap  in  a  hedge,  an  extent  of  green  meadow- ;  remark  afterwards  on  one  such  occurrence, 
land  beyond  suddenly  presented  itself.  Advancing  in  a  hurried  manner  from  his 

By  some  such  instincts  of  form  and  lo-  vestry,  his  gown  and  bands  on,  and  the 
calily  as  manifested  themselves  in  his  pe- 1  great  dimensions  of  his  head  lengthwise 
culiar  manner  of  observing  and  describing !  from  front  to  back,  particularly  manifest 


scenery,  he  seemed  also  to  succeed  best  in  i  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Chalmers  would  as- 


particularizing  his  students.  Their  form, '  cend  the  pulpit  stair  a  minute  or  two  after 
their  stature,  their  features  were  easily  im-  the  hour.  A  short,  appropriate  prayer, 
pressed  upon  him;  it  was  very  difficult  for  sometimes  written,  and  ending  always  with 
him,  however,  to  recollect  their  names.  “  lithe  unvarying  formula,  “  Be  with  us  now 
ought  to  know  this  face,”  he  would  some- 1  and  ever,”  opened  the  meeting.  After  this 
times  frankly  say  to  an  old  student,  who  j  and  the  calling  of  the  catalogue,  the  lec- 
might  even  have  been  tolerably  well  known '  turc  was  begun.  During  these  prelimina- 
to  him,  but  whom  he  had  not  chanced  to  i  rics  stragglers  would  drop  in,  some  of  whom, 
see  for  some  months.  Or,  knowing  that  to  prevent  noise,  would  avail  themselves  of 
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the  passage  through  the  vestry,  having  an 
opportunity  there,  if  they  chose,  to  mea¬ 
sure  heads  with  Dr.  Chalmers  by  trying  on 
his  hat,  which  usually  lay  on  the  table. 
Here  also  might  be  seen  a  stray  volume  of 
Leibnitz,  in  which  (and  it  seemed  to  serve 
no  other  purpose)  he  used  to  deposit  his 
bands  when  he  took  them  off.  These  bands 
were  an  annoyance  to  him.  Often  disar¬ 
ranged  by  the  energy  of  his  speaking,  they 
would  move  round  to  the  side,  making  it 
necessary  for  him  to  recall  them  with  his 
hands. 

Dr.  Chalmers’s  manner  as  a  lecturer  was 
not,  allowance  being  made  for  the  smallness 
of  the  place  spoken  in,  much  different  from 
his  manner  as  a  preacher.  Written  pas¬ 
sages  read  sitting,  interrupted  frequently 
by  extemporaneous  expositions  and  bursts, 
during  which  he  would  usually  stand  up¬ 
right  or  lean  over  the  pulpit — such  was  the 
usual  form  of  his  prelections.  There  was 
no  reduction  of  energy  in  his  manner  for 
his  students  as  compared  with  his  manner 
for  the  public  ;  and  it  is  probably  question¬ 
able  if  any  of  his  exhibitions  of  physical 
excitement  in  the  largest  church  or  on  the 
most  express  public  occasion  even  surpassed 
some  to  which  that  dingy  little  mock-chapel 
was  witness.  His  susceptibility  of  high  emo¬ 
tional  manifestation  seemed  to  depend  very 
much  on  his  bodily  state.  Passages  in  point 
from  his  published  works  would  often  recur 
in  his  lectures ;  and  the  same  passage  which, 
read  once,  told  powerfully,  might,  read  at 
some  other  time,  seem  tamer,  and  might 
yet,  the  third  time,  agitate  him  so  that  he 
would  do  it  justice.  He  was  dependent, 
also,  on  the  appearance  of  attention  afforded 
by  his  hearers.  Two  students  whispering 
under  his  eye  would  disturb  him ;  and  he 
seemed  sometimes  to  single  out  some  one 
attentive  student  to  work  upon  as  he  spoke. 
His  aspect  while  lecturing  was  perfectly 
beautiful ;  one  never  became  tired  of  look¬ 
ing  at  him. 

As  a  theological  teacher  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  a  singular  phenomenon.  His  course, 
not  being  completed  at  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion,  was  not  then  a  progressive  series  of 
dissertations  on  a  certain  routine  of  points, 
but  rather  a  rich  succession  of  thoughts  and 
generalizations  on  many  subjects.  No  man 
ever  so  thoroughly  produced  his  whole  mind 
in  a  course  of  lectures.  All  the  views  that 
ever  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  found 
occasion  to  develope,  his  students  were  sure 
in  time  to  have  expounded  or  hinted  to 
them.  As  he  never  spoke  unless  some  sci¬ 


entific  proposition  were  at  the  bottom  of  his 
'  conceptions,  and  as  whatever  he  had  once 
:  done  in  the  way  of  thought  remained  port- 
i  able  with  him  in  a  massy  verbal  shape,  in 
,  his  lectures  one  always  discerned  recurring 
i  generalizations.  The  ideas  of  his  volumes 
•  on  Natural  Theology,  tho.se  of  his  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Evidences,”  those  of  his  miscellaneous 
volumes  of  sermons,  those  of  his  “  Essays 
j  on  Moral  Philosophy,”  nay  even  those  of 
his  “Treatises  on  Political  Economy,” 
were  all  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  theological  course.  Not  that 
there  was  not  a  distinct  tenor  of  express 
I  theological  matter,  but  that  his  ideas  on  all 
I  subjects  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of  him 
I  that,  on  the  least  opportunity,  he  would 
!  rush  off  his  track  to  visit  some  favorite  gene- 
1  ralization  which  he  remembered  to  be  in  the 
!  neighborhood,  never  thinking  the  time  lost. 

I  In  this  manner  all  his  students  were  indoc- 
I  trinated  in  his  favorite  views,  even  in  those 
‘  of  a  social  character. 

!  Of  his  habit  of  iteration  much  has  been 
I  said  and  written.  He  was  himself  aware 
j  of  it,  and  in  some  of  his  later  writings  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored  after  a  more 
I  dense  and  compressed  manner.  He  would 
;  rather  nauseate  the  few,  he  used  to  say, 
Than  fail  in  impressing  the  many.  This 
I  habit  of  repetition  may  in  part  have  been 
!  self-imposed  in  early  life  ;  in  reality,  how- 
:  ever,  it  was  founded  in  the  native  structure 
j  of  his  mind.  The  truth  is,  he  seemed  to 
.rate  the  standard  of  general  intelligence 
!very  low.  Ife  never  seemed  to  believe  that 
you  could  possibly  thoroughly  understand 
!  him  ;  and  hence,  to  one  of  his  students, 

{ met  privately,  he  would  reiterate  his  views, 
as  if  they  were  no  more  familiar  to  that 
student  than  to  a  stranger.  His  dealings, 
in  short,  with  the  intellectual  world  were 
almost  wholly  preceptorial — from  within 
outward.  To  issue  his  own  matured  thoughts 
upon  the  community  at  large  was  his  self- 
recognised  function.  The  reverse  exercise 
of  admitting  into  his  mind  what  w'as  alrea¬ 
dy  intellectually  complete  in  the  minds  of 
others,  ho  practised  much  less.  It  was  ex¬ 
cessively  difficult  to  explain  anything  to 
him  orally  ;  he  either  seemed  absent,  or  he 
took  up  a  misconception  of  what  you  were 
saying,  with  which  he  blocked  his  mind 
against  your  real  meaning.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  world  without  presented  itself  to  him 
rather  as  a  resisting  medium  through  which 
he  must  forcibly  disseminate  his  own  ideas, 
j  than  as  an  element  from  which  he  was  to 
absorb  personal  nourishment.  He  lived  to 
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ig ;  antiquarian  m  the  controversies  of  other 
lur-  centuries.  All  this,  in  fact,  although  he 
low  I  did  not  say  it,  he  seemed  to  regard  as  mere 
To  chopped  straw.  There  was  something  al- 
,  of  I  most  like  glee  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
the’  used  to  tell  of  his  own  old  Theological  Pro- 
her  fessor.  “  He  began  his  course  of  Theology, 
)mc  good  old  man,  and  though  it  lasted  all  his 
jed,  life,  he  never  finished  it.  When  he  went 
7  of  to  the  country  in  the  vacation,  he  took 
her  Poole’s  Synopsis  Critieoxum  with  him  for 
vith  light  reading ;  and  I  remember  he  spent  a 
hop ;  fortnight  upon  the  ark  of  Shittim-wood.’’ 
two  For  Biblical  Criticism,  also,  he  had  more 
rac-  lurking  contempt  than  it  was  easy  for  him 
s  of  to  own.  It  was,  he  used  to  say,  quoting  a 
I’iod  I  favorite  citation  of  Dugald  Stewart  from 
isolf  Condorcet’s  Life  of  Turgot,  “like  Achil- 
tel- ;  les’s  spear,  which  healed  the  wounds  itself 
rea-  had  made.”  Yet  he  should  be  glad,  he 
I,  in  always  said  in  conclusion,  if  a  few  of  his 
id  a,  students  were  to  become  learned  in  this  de- 
Ink-  partment.  There  was  diversity  of  gifts,  he 
ved  said,  and  if  the  Church  were  to  be  attacked 
pro- Ion  the  ground  cf  a  verbal  PhHology,  it  was 
.  in  right  that  there  should  be  within  her  cham- 
th’s  pious  able  to  ride  forth  panoplied  even  in 
two  this  knowledge  to  do  battle  for  the  faith. 
Jon-  Let  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  also,  be  suffi- 
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mystic  analogies  of  a  three-fold  action  per- 1  instrumental  afterwards.  Add  to  all  this 
vading  nature,  seemed  hideous  to  him  ;  I  the  aspect  of  the  man,  his  energy,  his  Di- 
not  even  as  a  song  of  numbers  would  he!  vine  enthusiasm,  his  honored  grey  hairs, 
tolerate  such  poetic  fooling.  The  Baconian  j  Never,  never  to  be  forgotten  that  face,  that 
Philosophy  was  his  scientific  creed  ;  Sir  form  gazed  on  so  long  !  Cold  now  he  lies 
Isaac  Newton  its  finest  human  illustration,  by  dusky  Arthur  Seat ;  and  abroad  over  the 
“  For  ought  we  know,”  was  one  of  his  stere-  Scottish  earth  walk  those  who  listened  to 
otyped  phrases.  He  used  to  tell  of  an  in-  j  his  words,  and  who,  when  they,  too,  are  old, 
terview  he  had  with  Coleridge.  “  He  en-'  and  move  heavily  amid  the  village  children, 
tertained  me,”  he  said,  “■  with  a  monologue !  will  look  back,  back  through  the  mist  of 
of  two  hours.  When  I  was  coming  away  1  i  years  fondly  towards  him  and  the  distant 
said  to  him,  “  Well,  Mr.  Coleridge,  with ;  time.  Ah,  and  is  this  young  Chalmers  of 
the  exception  of  a  few  lucid  intervals,  1  i  Anster  village  ;  his  life  all  gone,  his  being 
have  not  understood  a  word  you  have  been  among  earth’s  things  past,  done,  and  over  ? 


saying. 


I  like,”  he  said,  “  to  see  a  So  it  is ;  so  it  is !  One  generation  cometh 


bright  idea  looming  through  the  mist.” ,  and  another  goeth  ;  and  there  is  a  time  an- 
“  Well,  I  don’t,”  1  said,  “I  like  to  get;  pointed  unto  all.  Sixteen  years  old,  a 
round  about  it,  and  round  about  it,  and !  manly,  hopeful,  boisterous  youth,  was  the 
round  about  it.”  This  was  perfectly  true.  I  Chalmers  of  Anster  village  when  Burns  died. 
Intellectually  he  confined  himself  always  to  j  That  youth  lived  on,  grew  old,  did  much, 
the  known  and  the  positive  ;  his  whole  is  dead  now  ;  and  him  and  all  that  he  was, 
scheme  of  thought  was  upheaved  from  be- 1  engulphing  Time  hath  over-rolled, 
neath  :  only  in  imagination  did  he  surmount 
the  builded  dome  of  experience  and  dare 
into  the  sky  above  it.  Tet  who  does  not 
see  that  in  the  soul  of  him,  Baconian  and 

positive  as  he  was,  that  wrote  the  “  Astro-  Statistics  op  the  Fuench  National  Assembly. 
nomical  Discourses,”  there  must  have  been  ; — The  Corsnire-Satan  gives  the  following  statistical 
the  same  ever-mystic  hum  from  an  outer  1  account  of  the  new  National  Assembly It  con- 
«n;TTAran  ♦bo*  c«r.«  ^<.„jsistsofl9‘2denuties,oroldtleputies,ahnostalllaw- 

i ^  through  the  soul  of  a  S7  new  lawyers,  e.xcrcising  thcii  profession; 

Plato  1  rue,  they  that  walk  nightly  round  ;  o*2  magistrates  or  ex-magistrates ;  36  proprietors ;  t'O 
the  walls  of  a  city  may  feel  oftener  the  sense  ;  commissioners  or  sub-commissioners  of  the  Govern- 
how  little  its  lit  space  is,  and  may  drink  i  5  military  men  of  all  ranks;  29  medical 

more  awe  from  the  blackness  which  girds  83  of  various  professions,  including  mer¬ 

it  ;  but  even  to  him,  the  chance-walker  in  chants,  noiapics,  manufacturers,  teachers,  and  cm- 
the  silent  streets,  are  there  not  the  stars and  *217  representatives  whose  profession  is 
overhead  ?  “  This  parden  in  which  1  am ;  The  number  ol  ccclesiatks 

told  you  spend  all  your  time  is  exceedingly  There  are  now  no  less  than  three  members  of  the 
narrow,”  said  a  surprised  visitor  to  the  Bonaparte  family  in  the  National  Assembly.  Be- 
Hommopathist  Hahnemann.  “  Ja  !”  was  sides  Lucien  Murat,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  King 

the  reply  of  the  sago,  “  aber  er  ist  unendlich  Naples,  who  has  betm  elected  for  one  JjJ* 

,  .  ^  ’  partmenls  in  the  south,  Pierre  Bonaparte,  the  son  or 

noch.  ^  ^  ^  Lucien,  and  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  son  ot 

The  peculiarities,  as  they  have  been  de-  Jerome,  have  been  elected  representatives  for  Cor- 
scribed,  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  intellectual  struc-  ^ica. 
ture  made  him  the  best  of  teachers  to  he 
under.  That  so  necessary  tendency  to 

clearness  and  strength,  one  inevitably  ac-  „  An  o  •  a _ . 

,  .  1  1  •  n  Pompeii,  A  Railway  Station  ! — Amongst  the 

ijuired  in  sonic  degiee  under  the  influences  new  enterprises  which  are  encouraged  by  the  Romat- 
of  his  example.  Accustomed  to  his  massy  Poniifl’,  is  the  building  of  railroads  through  the 
propositions,  one’s  language  became  in-  principal  travelling  routes  in  the  Italian  States,  anc 

fcctcd;  would  rather  be  'viscid  with  ill- 

,  ’  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  mg  way  over  some  01  the  most  attractive  places  t! 

dissolved  meaning  than  contain  nothing,  the  old  world  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  iron  ribbons 

Thought,  thought  became  the  demand  of  The  Rev.  Frederick  Hedge,  of  Bangor,  in  a  lat«-- 

the  youn"  souls  who  heard  him:  in  every-  letter  trom  Naples,  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 

thing,  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  there  must  ^  ^  method  never  dreamed  of  by  its  former  inhabi- 
he  thought.  The  propositions  which  he  tants,  to-wit— a  railway, 
gave  them,  too,  were  in  themselves  valua¬ 
ble  ;  luminous  generalizations,  which  went  - 

a  great  way  at  the  time,  and  were  highly 
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From  Bentley’s  Miteellcuy. 

LITERARY  STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

The  condition  and  character  of  French  lite- 1  <rrapbical  dignity;  and  in  taking,  under 
rature  has  for  many  years  past  heeti  an  iute-!  the  guidance  of  Louandre,  a  glance  at 
resting  subject  of  inquiry,  evenfor  those  who  |  some  facts  concerning  the  intellectual  pro- 
are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  duction  of  France  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  their  men-  we  pass  over  the  department  of  theology 
tal  aliment.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  are  J  and  abstruse  philosophy,  for  this  reason,  as 
some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  well  as  because  it  would  lead  us  into  re- 
literature  of  the  present  day  so  strikingly  gions  too  high  and  difficult  of  access  for  our 
exhibited  ;  nowhere  else  is  the  connexion '  present  purpose. 

between  the  literature  and  the  life  of  a  na-  j  Passing  these,  we  come  next  to  where  the 
tion  so  close  and  intimate ;  in  no  other  lite-  prospect  is,  in  many  respects  highly  satis- 
rature  is  “  the  age  and  body  of  the  time,  its]  factory — to  those  departments  of  literature 
form  and  pressure,”  so  vividly  reflected  ;  no- 1  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  and  record  the 
where  else  does  the  written  word  so  soon  j  triumphs  of  physical  science.  In  Natural 
become  incarnate  in  deed  as  in  the  capital  I  History,  we  find,  that  though  production 
of  France.  The  direct  and  most  powerful  |  has  been  very  active,  the  writers,  far  from 
influence  of  the  press  in  the  formation  of  j  sharing  in  the  inordinately  eager  money- 
public  opinion,  is  a  fact  everywhere  obvious  I  getting  spirit,  so  painfully  conspicuous  in 
enough,  but  becomes  a  subject  of  more !  many  cases,  have  often  imposed  on  them- 
anxious  observation  there,  from  the  tenden-  selves  heavy  sacrifices,  and  devoted  them- 
cy  of  opinion  to  explode  instantaneously  selves  to  their  pursuit  with  disinterested 
into  action ;  there,  too,  not  merely  news*  passion. 

papers,  but  almost  every  publication  that  In  Geography,  we  have  abundance  of 
issues  from  the  press,  grave  or  gay,  heavy  or  great  works,  relations  of  voyages,  under¬ 
light,  is  more  or  less  strongly  imbued  with  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  the 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  passing  hour,  and  observation  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
is  representative  of  some  theory  that  has  and  the  advancement  of  science  and  civili- 
taken  pos.sessiou,  for  the  time,  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  The  history  of  literature  in  Franco 
is,  therefore,  even  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  indispensable  to  the  history  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

Since  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of 
social  existence  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  profoundest  questions  of  government  troops  of  “  Residences,’’ “  Recollections,” 
and  human  life  have  been  brought  to  the  and  “Impressions  de  Voyage,”  to  the  num- 
surface,  and  made  the  subjects  of  general  ber  of  about  eighty  works  a  year,  have 
and  daily  discussion,  the  literature  of  helped  to  dilute  the  less  wholesome  ingre- 
France,  if  it  have  lost  something  in  refine-  dients  of  the  circulating  libraries.  Sacred 
ment,  has  gained  much  in  passionate  ear-  and  ecclesiastical  history,  the  lives  of  saints, 
nestness,  compass,  and  strength  of  tone,  the  histories  of  religious  orders,  of  popes 
Her  writers  do  not  aspire  to  dwell  apart  in  and  councils,  reach  a  higher  figure  than 
a  “  privacy  of  glorious  light,”  or  look  to  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  year 
the  distant  reward  of  future  fame:  they  184.5  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
take  their  subjects  from  the  events  of  the  dred  and  twenty-one  works,  besides  a  very 
passing  day,  throw  themselves  headlong  in-  j  large  number  of  religious  books  of  smaller 
to  the  arena,  where  the  most  agitating  con-  bulk,  in  the  publication  of  which  the  con¬ 
flicts  are  carried  on,  and  catch  the  fervid  vents  and  religious  as.sociations  have  enter- 
breath  of  enthusiasm  as  it  rises  warm  from  ed  into  active  competition  with  “the  trade.” 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  Of  Historical  works  we  find  an  imposing 

It  is  nothing  new  to  find  that  the  import-  mass,  some  even  which  were  begun  under 
ance  of  any  branch  of  literature,  estimated  ,  the  old  monarchy,  and  which — interrupted 
in  its  effect  on  the  public  mind,  may  be  ta-  by  the  revolution  of  1793 — have  since  1830 
ken  at  nearly  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  biblio-  been  recommenced.  One  of  these,  the 


zation,  to  which  h  ranee  has  made,  or  en¬ 
deavored  to  make,  even  her  military  con¬ 
quests  subservient ;  and  the  efforts  of 
individuals  have  been  joined  to  those  of 
government.  Travels,  economical,  politi¬ 
cal,  archmological,  &c.,  have  increased  to 
an  unparalleled  extent ;  and  the  licht 
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‘‘  Recueil  des  Ordonnances,”  was  under¬ 
taken  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  Besides  j 
great  collections  of  historical  papers,  such  ! 
as  the  “  Collection  des  Documens  inedits 
relatifs  a  I’llistoire  de  France,”  published 
under  th*  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of 
government,  we  have  historical  works  by 
Messrs.  Guizot,  Thierry,  Salvandy,  Mignet, 
&e.,  and  other  less  celebrated  names. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  these  and 
of  various  compilations  (amonirst  which  the 
‘‘Tableaux  Synoptiques  do  I’Histoire  de 
France,”  sold  fifty  thousand  copies  in  a  few 
months),  has  attracted  the  attention  of  spe¬ 
culators,  in  whose  calculations  the  interests 
of  literature  and  science  had  very  little 
share.  Workshops  have  been  organized  for 
the  fabrication  of  histories,  general  and 
special,  the  work  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
undertaken  by  some  man  of  note,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  an  official  position,  who  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  certain  amount  per  sheet,  and  who 
then  immediately  engaged  a  subordinate  to 
perform  the  duty  for  about  sixt}"  francs 
a-shect  less.  There  are  instances  even  of 
the  latter  acting  as  middle-man,  and  sub¬ 
letting  his  job,  at,  of  course,  a  still  further 
reduction  of  payment.  How  the  work  was 
done  on  such  a  system  as  this  may  easily 
be  imagined. 

Under  the  ancient  monarchy,  most  of  the ; 
provinces  had  their  historians,  usually  Be¬ 
nedictine  monks,  who  wrote  vast  books,  j 
bristling  with  names  and  dates,  and  of 
which  the  affairs  of  the  church,  of  course,  j 
occupied  the  largest  portion.  These  had 
been  long  discontinued,  but  in  1832  a  pro¬ 
vincial  history,  entitled  “  L’Ancien  Bour-; 
bonnais,”  was  begun  by  M.  Charles  Allier, 
at  Moulins ;  and  this  gave  the  signal  for , 
the  appearance  of  various  works  of  a  simi- ! 
lar  character,  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which,  it  is  said,  rival,  in  point  of : 
material  execution,  some  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Parisian  press.  | 

Paris,  however,  could  not  neglect  to  work 
what  proved  so  profitable  a  vein  as  that  of: 
picturesque  illustration;  and  at  one  timej 
no  less  than  three  “  Brittanies  Illustrated  ” 
were  in  the  market.  But  the  most  remark-, 
able  production  of  this  kind  ever  under-  i 
taken  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  ; 
is  the  “  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Artistique  i 
dans  I’Ancienne  France,”  which,  when  it; 
shall  be  finished,  should  that  day  ever  ar- 1 
rive,  will  cost  each  subscriber,  or  his  heir,  i 
no  less  a  sum  than  thirty-three  thousand 
francs  (i^l,320). 

Memoir-writing,  a  branch  of  literature 
belonging  almost  exclusively  to  France,  ap- 
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pears  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  to 
decay ;  seldom  manifesting  itself  of  late, 
except  as  an  epidemic  among  ancient  la- 
|dies,  concerning  whom  what  is  most  note¬ 
worthy  is,  that  they  have  all  received,  but 
disdained,  the  homage  of  the  Emperors 
i  Napoleon  or  Alexander.  Biographies  have 
issued  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
jand  fifty  a-year,  of  which  many  have  been 
I  pamphlets,  and  some  “  Biographies  Uuiver- 
1  selles  ;”  no  longer,  however,  the  fruit  of  the 
jlong,  patient  toil  of  a  single  man,  but  by 
a  variety  of  hands  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  and  of  every  shade  of  political  and 
religious  opinion.  Their  subjects  are  often 
infinitesimally  small,  descending  even  to 
notorious  robbers  and  precocious  children. 

Periodical  literature  would  of  course 
j  open  too  wide  a  field  to  be  entered  on  here, 
we  may  therefore  merely  mention,  that  the 
total  number  of  regular  newspapers  occu¬ 
pying  themselves  with  politics,  science, 
literature,  manufacturing  industry,  and 
scandal,  is,  or  was  previous  to  the  late  cri- 
j  sis,  about  five  hundred,  of  which  a  large 
I  proportion  was  fiercely  republican  ;  but  of 
late  the  word  republic  had  been  replaced 
by  that  of  democracy.  During  the  first 
years  that  followed  the  July  revolution,  the 
agitations  o^  party  spirit,  the  passions  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  struggle,  the  consciousness  that 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  them,  all 
helped  to  sustain  the  tone  of  the  French 
journals,  and  gave  them  great  interests, 
and  important  principles  to  discuss.  But 
subsequently,  politics  gave  way  to  conside¬ 
rations  of  trade  ;  they  no  longer  addressed 
themselves  to  the  convictions,  but  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  exerted  them¬ 
selves  successfully  to  gain  from  the  idle 
classes  a  large  addition  to  their  subscribers, 
by  the  deplorable  introduction  of  the  feu- 
il/eton  romance,  to  which  wo  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  allude. 

These  regular  newspapers  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  flanked  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  corps  of  small  papers,  whose  attacks 
have  not  been  always  less  formidable  for 
being  made  with  light  weapons,  and  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  newspaper, 
that  the  vaudeville  does  to  the  regular  high 
comedy.  There  arc  also  a  few  reviews  and 
magazines  on  the  English  plan,  and  another 
importation  from  our  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  illustrated  papers,  which  hold  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  what  M.  Louandre  aptly  calls 
“  the  literature  of  grown  children.”  Pic¬ 
tures,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  books  of  the 
ignorant.  Besides  these,  there  are  periodi¬ 
cals  specially  addressed  to  various  classes, 
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ages,  and  sexes, — Children’s  Journals,  Boys 
and  Girls’,  Ladies’  and  Bachelors’  ditto  ; 
and  others  for  lawyers,  musicians,  soldiers, 
sailors,  national  guards,  priests,  tradesmen 
in  general,  and  upholsterers  in  particular, 
not  to  mention  theatrical  journals,  and  so 
forth,  whose  editors  are  more  numerous 
than  their  subscribers. 

Educational  books  appear  to  have  been 
exclusively  produced  by  the  members  of 
the  educating  body,  and  production  in  this 
department  has  been  so  active,  that  we  find 
in  a  single  year  (1840)  no  less  a  number 
than  five  hundred  and  one  works  on  these 
subjects  presented  to  the  university.  Gram¬ 
mars  have  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  but 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  barbarisms 
and  solecisms,  from  which  even  their  titles 
are  often  not  free.  Not  a  few  unnatural 
professors  of  languages  have  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  attack  the  syntax  on  which  they 
have  been  nurtured  ;  other  innovators  have 
wished  to  abolish  orthography  (perhaps  to 
save  the  trouble  of  learning  it )  ;  but,  in  j 
abandoning  regular  government,  it  appears! 
they  fell  into  anarchy,  and  having  split  into 
two  hostile  factions,  one  of  which  insisted 
on  writing  moi  with  an  i,  another  with  an  a 
— 7noa — the  system  has  fallen  to  the  ground 

Ancient  literature,  against  which,  towards 
1830,  there  was  a  strong  reaction,  has  more 
recently  recovered  some  favor ;  extensive  | 
collections  of  classical  authors,  Latin  and 
Greek,  have  been  well  received,  and  the 
character  of  translations  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

in  foreign  literature,  the  Parisians  have 
made  great  progress.  Scarcely  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  to  admire  the  chef 
d^avvres  of  other  nations  ;  they  applied  to 
intellectual  productions  the  prohibitive 
system  in  all  its  rigor.  They  have  now 
proclaimed  free  trade,  ‘‘  having  at  length 
understood  that  a  nation  without  intel¬ 
lectual  commerce,  is  a  link  broken  from  the 
great  chain.”  This  branch  of  literature 
divides  itself  into  two ;  the  one  erudite 
and  historical,  comprising  the  works  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  the  other  those  of  modern 
Europe.  The  former  works  have  issued 
first  from  the  royal  presses,  and  their 
editors,  besides  filling  that  office,  have,  by 
translations,  made  their  countrymen  ac-  j 
quainted  with  the  poetry  of  China,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Hindostan,  and  have,  it  is  said, 
studied  in  their  minutest  details  the  re-' 
ligion,  philosophy,  sciences,  arts,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  those  nations.  “  Let  what  may  be 


said  of  German  erudition,”  says  M.  Lou- 
andre,  “  that  of  France  has  shown  itself  no 
less  exact,  patient,  and  inventive.  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  and  Abel  Kemusat  have  shown 
themselves  true  encyclopaedists  ;  M.  Bur- 
nouf  has  reconstructed  languages,  as  Cuvier 
reconstructed  a  world.” 

Whilst  Oriental  scholars  have  been  tra¬ 
versing  Asia,  others  have  been  no  less  busy 
with  their  European  neighbors.  The  wri¬ 
ters,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Italy,  have 
long  been  cordially  welcomed  ;  of  Dante, 
there  have  been  publi.shed  in  Paris  nine 
Italian  editions, and  ten  French  translations. 
The  literature  of  Spain  has  also  recently 
attracted  attention,  and  not  only  have  the 
heroes  of  Castile  and  Andalu.^ia  furnished 
subjects  for  Parisian  dramatists,  and  her 
lyrical  writers  been  inspired  by  the  ro- 
inancero,  but  works  previously  known  in 
France  only  by  imitations  more  or  less  un¬ 
faithful,  have  been  familiarized  to  general 
readers  by  accurate  translations. 

German  literature  has  been  also  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  copious  criticism  and  translation, 
and  these  peaceful  conquests  beyond  the 
Rhine  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  France. 

Of  all  foreign  literature,  however,  the 
English  makes  the  most  important  figure 
in  the  catalogue.  In  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  published  in  Paris,  seven  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  complete  works  of  Byron,  and 
ten  of  French  translations  of  them  ;  Mil- 
ton  has  been  reprinted  four  times  in  six 
years.  As  for  the  novelists,  the  appetite 
of  the  Parisians  for  this  kind  of  fodder  is, 
it  appears,  so  insatiable,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  activity  of  their  native  pro¬ 
duction,  they  have  still,  within  the  period 
under  consideration,  devoured  of  Cooper, 
thirty-one  English,  and  forty-two  French 
editions  ;  of  Bulwer,  fifty-nine  French  and 
English ;  and  of  Hoffman,  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  Stern,  Richardson, r/won/um  stiff.; 
as  to  VV’^alter  Scott,  people  have  left  off 
counting. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  sub¬ 
sist  entirely  on  the  translation  of  foreign 
novels ;  and  of  these  benefactors  to  their 
country,  one  lately  dead,  a  M.  de  Faucon- 
pret,  had  translated  no  less  than  800 
volumes. 

Next  to  England  in  the  novel  market, 
comes  America,  then  Germany,  Italy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  lastly,  Holland  and  Sweden. 
Spain  stands  on  about  the  same  footing  as 
China,  each  of  them  having  furnished  four 
or  five  romances  in  fifteen  years. 
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The  poetical  harvest  in  France,  during 
the  eleven  years  from  1830  to  1841,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  enormous.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  vol¬ 
umes,  or  pamphlets  of  poetry,  made  their 
appearance,  of  course  without  counting 
fugitive  verses  scattered  through  news¬ 
papers,  &c. 

INIost  of  the  literary  men  of  Paris,  have, 
it  seems,  made  their  debut  by  poetry,  more 
or  less  successful,  but  the  majority  have 
subsequently  found  their  way  to  prose  ;  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  youthful  verses  often 
form  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  prose  of 
more  mature  age.  Thus  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  ]\I.  Berryer,  was  a  sort  of  epitha- 
lamiuin  on  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  and 
Maria  Louisa  into  Paris,  which  terminates 
with — 

“  Vivez,  prince  !  vivez,  pour  faire  des  heureux 
Ti<?e  en  heros  feconde,  arbre  majestueux, 

Deployez  vos  rameaux,  et  croissant  d’age  en  age, 
Proiegez  I’univers  sous  votre  auguste  ombrage.” 

Oh  Phoebus  Apollo !  you  have  much  to 
answer  for. 

To  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  world,  it  seems, 
is  indebted  for  verses  on  the  Hospital  of  the 
Invalides,  and  for  a  poem  on  Mirabeau,  in 
four  hundred  and  twenty  vers  libres ;  to 
M.  Orlolan,  professor,  now  at  the  School 
of  Law,  for  a  collection  of  poems  entitled 
“  Les  Enfantines.”  M.  Fulehiron  has  been 
found  guilty  of  several  tragedies  and  poems, 
Saul,”  “  The  .Siege  of  Paris,”  “  Argil- 
Ion,”  “  Pizarro,”  &c.  M.  Guerard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of 
French  erudition,  obtained  admission  to 
the  Academy  by  a  poem  called  “  La  Mort 
de  Bayard  ;  ”  M.  Genoiid,  a  political  alle¬ 
gory  called  “  The  Delivrance  d’  Israel 
IM.  PAbbe  de  Veypiere,  by  a  volume  of 
sentimental  poetry,  “  that  might  have  been 
written  by  one  of  the  elegant  abbcs  of  the 
seventeenth  century.”  But  while  the  prose 
writers  have  thus  mostly  tried  the  ascent 
of  Parnassus  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
the  poets  who  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
permanent  settlement  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  have  scarcely  established  them¬ 
selves  there  before  they  aspire  to  descend, 
and  trace  their  furrow  on  the  humbler  fields 
of  prose. 

Among  the  above-named  poetical  pro¬ 
ductions  we  find  usually  every  year  three  or 
four  epics,  whose  authors,  however,  show 
themselves  rather  erudite  than  inventive, 
and  deal  more  with  the  facts  of  history  than 
with  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  Di¬ 


dactic  poetry  yields  annually  six  or  eight 
volumes ;  idyls,  allegories,  and  heroic  po¬ 
ems,  and  the  grand  odes,  once  so  much 
admired,  “  beginning  with  an  invocation, 
and  ending  with  enthusiasm,”  have  depart¬ 
ed  this  life,  and  are  no  more  seen,  even 
at  the  Academy.  In  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  branches  of  poetical  manufacture, 
also,  such  as  the  epics  aforesaid,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  supposed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  the  consumers,  and  the  former  may, 
we  are  told,  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  sell  a  dozen  copies,  after  having  print¬ 
ed  and  published  at  their  own  expense. 
Verily  great  must  be  the  faith  of  these 
martyrs  in  what  they  sometimes  call  their 
mission.  Of  political  poems,  such  as  the 
“  Epitre  a  Sidi  Mahmoud,”  and  the  “  Vil- 
leliade,”  eighty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  in  three  years.  Personal  and  violent 
satires  have  also  been  very  successful ;  some 
of  these  were  secretly  printed,  and  dated 
from  Marathon^  the  first  year  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

Most  of  the  trades  have  in  France  their 
poetical  representatives.  For  the  hair¬ 
dressers,  for  instance,  there  are  MM.  Jas¬ 
min  Daveau  and  Corsal ;  and  carpenters 
and  the  cabinet-makers,  bakers  and  shoe¬ 
makers,  gardeners  and  omnibus-owners, 
masons  and  embroiderers,  all  send  deputies 
to  the  poetical  assembly. 

The  quality  and  the  aspects  presented  by 
this  poetry  have  been,  of  course,  very  vari¬ 
ous,  and  ideas  and  views  the  most  opposite 
and  inconsistent  have  come  into  continual 
collision.  The  horizon  changes  every 
moment,  and  the  reader  is  carried,  as  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  antiquity, 
the  middle  ages,  and  tlie  renaissance.,  to  the 
present  day.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  the  revolution  in  literature  was 
already  at  its  height,  and  in  1834  there  was 
perfect  anarchy.  Each  day  brought  forth 
new  theories  and  verses  transgressing  all 
known  rules.  All  kinds  of  whims,  extrava¬ 
gances,  and  barbarisms  were  by  turns  erect¬ 
ed  into  systems,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
all  sorts  of  literary  deformities,  as  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  vices.  The  once-worship¬ 
ped  names  of  the  past  were  torn  down 
without  mercy,  and  others,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  resuscitated  to  receive  their  apo¬ 
theosis,  and  “  As  it  happens  in  alUmeutes, 
people  who  desired  only  wise,  enlightened, 
necessary  reforms,  could  not  make  themselves 
heard.'^^  The  old  classics,  we  are  told, 
looked  down  on  the  hosts  of  innovators  with 
a  terror  like  that  of  the  old  emigrants  of 
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looking  down  from  the  heights  of' 
(yoblentz  on  the  triumphant  march  of  the 
revolution,  and  proclaimed  the  chiefs  of  the ! 
new  school  to  be  literary  Antichrists,  whose  • 
coming  foretold  the  last  day.  Four  or 
five  years  later,  however,  for  things  move  I 
quickly  in  France,  the  partizans  of  thej 
ancient  regime  had-become  in  a  great  mea-' 
sure  reconciled  to  the  revolutionists,  and 
they  on  their  parts  had  lightened  their 
vessel  of  extravagances  that  might  have; 
caused  it  to  founder.  | 

As  for  the  poets  themselves,  in  1825,1 
they  were  melancholy  and  Byronian ;  in  ■ 
1830,  political,  devoted  to  the  cause  of, 
humanity,  ambitious  of  ruling  the  world,  j 
and  comparing  themselves  to  the  pillar  of' 
fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  across  the 
Desert;  in  1834,  they  sung  despair  and 
death  ;  in  1838  they  sought  refuge  in  “  the 
ancient  faith  in  1844  both  despair  and, 
religious  consolation  were  forgotten,  and 
they  chanted  the  seductive  charms  of  life, 
“  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.” 

From  the  poets,  following  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  arrangement,  we  come  to  roman- 
cists.  These  form  a  group  of  about  a 
hundred  writers,  of  whom  about  fifteen  are 
women.  The  average  number  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  stated  by  ^I.  Louandre,  falls 
short  of  what,  from  their  known  fertility, 
might  have  been  anticipated.  But  the  two 
hundred  and  ten  new  novels  published  every 
year  would  be  enormously  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  almost  countless  host  of 
feuilleton  novels.  Their  abundance  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  nature  of  the  demand,  and 
the  character  of  the  readers  addressed. 
Every  day  something  new  is  required  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  those  who  read 
with  the  intention  of  never  troubling  them¬ 
selves  to  think,  if  they  can  help  it,  and  the 
firm  resolution  of  learning  nothing.  The 
idle  class,  which  desires  only  to  bo  amused, 
always  numerous  in  France,  is  especially  so 


study  01  character  tor  the  study  ot  vices ; 
they  have  descended  to  the  very  lowest 
steps  of  the  social  scale  ;  they  have  mingled 
with  the  degraded,  the  dangerous,  the  ut¬ 
terly  fallen ;  they  have  thrown  a  kind  of 
glittering  gauze  over  their  rags  ;  they  have 
lent  these  miserable  beings  arguments  to 
justify  their  fall,  or  they  have  created 
imaginary  and  impossible  Fleurs-de-Maries, 
as  in  other  classes  of  society  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  femmes  incomprises  and  inmariahles. 
Rogues,  bullies,  sharpers,  thieves,  assa'iins, 
have  been  described,  idealized,  and  defend¬ 
ed  against  society,  so  that  while  philan¬ 
thropists  and  economists  were  occupied 
with  the  reform  of  prisons,  the  novel-writers 
were  doing  their  best  to  people  them. 
Other  productions  there  are  whose  mere 
titles  are  sufiicient  “  Une  Pecheresse,” 
“  Une  Seduction,”  “  Un  Flagrant  Delit,” 
“  Cc  que  Vierge  ne  doit  lire,”  &c. ;  but  of 
this  mournful  and  scandalous  department 
of  literature  little  more  need  be  said,  as  a 
general  protest  has  arisen  against  it.  M. 
Louandre  mentions  a  species  of  this  genus, 
which  he  calls  the  physiological^  a  revival 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  “worthy 
of  its  audacious  predecessors.”  What  is 
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and  so  on  ;  and,  lastly,  “  The  Physiology  of  liographers  have  been  at  their  wits’  end  to 
Physiologists.”  Passing  these,  we  come  upon  know  to  whom  a  work  was  to  be  attributed, 
a  crowd  of  ambiguous  productions, — pictures  and  publishers  have  sometimes  stipulated 
of  manners,  and  books  of  the  rose-colored  that  the  whole  of  a  manuscript  should  be  in 
order, — keepsakes  and  tales,  interlaced  the  author’s  own  hand-writing, 
with  verses,  and  illustrated  with  vignettes.  In  1836,  the  novel-writers  made  their 
and  others  to  which  the  “  Livre  de  Cent  et  great  irruption  into  the  newspapers,  an  in- 
un  ”  has  served  as  a  model.  vasion  which  has  created  a  disastrous  epoch 

But  there  was  yet  another  branch  of  the  in  the  literary  history  of  France ;  disas- 
manufactiire  which  it  was  thought  might  be  trous,  first  to  those  who  adopted  the  sys- 
more  worked  to  greater  profit.  The  literature  tern,  as  imposing  on  them  ruinous  expenses 
of  the  nursery  might  be  turned  to  better  ac-  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  this  or  that 
count  than  heretofore,  and  no  sooner  was  this  writer  most  in  fashion  at  the  moment ;  dis- 
discovery  made  than  there  sprung  up  a  great  astrous  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  usurp- 
crop  of  little  books  “  destined  for  the  amuse-  ing  the  place  of  serious  criticism;  disas- 
mcnt  and  instruction  of  childhood  andyouth.”  trous,  also,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  for 
Fashionable  novelists,  and  writers  of  vau-  the  /cM?7/e/on-romance  has  attacked  and  de- 
deviilesy  even  Messrs.  De  Balzac,  Janin,  and  graded  all  that  is  worthy  of  respect — the  fa- 
Dumas,  did  not  disdain  to  address  an  infan-  mily,  women,  religious  faith — it  has  calum- 
tine  audience,  and  the  book-trade  speculat-  niated  human  nature,  and  cast  on  society 
ed  on  the  small  public  as  it  had  done  on  the  the  responsibility  of  the  perversity  and 
great  one.  Juvenile  Keepsakes,  and  gaily  vices  of  the  individual ;  disastrous  to  the 
decorated  works,  in  which  illustration  over-  national  honor  of  the  French,  for  it  hasre- 
flowed  and  almost  swallowed  up  the  text —  presented  them  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a 
these  descended  in  a  golden  shower.  The  demoralized,  enervated  people,  sincere  in  no 
so-called  religious  houses  of  education  have  worship  but  that  of  pleasure  or  gold,  and 
entered  into  competition  with  lay-writers  in  with  no  activity  but  in  evil-doing,  and  fatal 
this  department,  and  have  sent  forth  a  also  to  the  dignity  of  letters,  for  the  feuille- 
crowd  of  Historiettesj  published  under  epis-  /on-romance  has  mostly  one  object,  that  of 
copal  authority.  They  have  even  admitted  realizing  as  speedily  as  possible  a  large  pe- 
into  their  “  Little  Catholic  Libraries,’’  cuniary  profit. 

writers  pitilessly  proscribed  some  years  Is  it  wonderful  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
ago,  and  expurgated^  for  this  purpose,  not  enormous  gains,  the  interests  of  art  should 
only  Walter  Scott,  but,  what  is  rather  a  have  been  forgotten  }  “  But  art  avenges 

more  difficult  matter,  Gil  Bias!  M.  I’Abbe  herself,”  says  M.  Louandre;  “for  ibemer- 
Pinard,  who  has  performed  many  of  those  cantile  period  in  an  author’s  life  is  marked 
literary  exorcisms,  has  even  presented  his  by  an  evident  cessation  of  growth  in  his  ta- 
countrymen  with  an  “  Arabian  Nights’  En-  lents,  and,  not  unfrequently,  by  a  rapid  de- 
tertainments,”  in  which  the  Sultana  Sche-  cay,  so  that,  singularly  enough,  wo  must 
hezerade  is  transformed  into  a  teacher  off  seek  generally  in  the  commencement  of  an 
a  ladies’  boarding-school.  author’s  career  for  his  best  productions.” 

The  literati  of  Paris  have  seized  on  the  We  have  scarcely  time  to  take  a  hasty 
principles  of  association  and  co-operation,  glance  at  the  statement  of  facts  connected 
which  have  been  rightly  extolled  as  so  ad-  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period 
vantageous  in  industrial  undertakings  con-  in  question,  but  a  few  figures  will  give  age- 
nected  with  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  ap-  neral  idea  of  its  condition, 
plied  them  al.so  to  those  of  the  mind.  Com-  The  register  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic  Au- 
panies  have  been  formed  among  men  and  thors  presents,  it  seems,  460  names,  but  the 
women  of  letters,  for  the  production  of  number  of  actually  living  writers,  whose 
works  in  which  the  gentlemen  charged  them-  names  figure  from  time  to  time  upon  the  play- 
selves  with  the  terrible  passions,  and  the  la-  bills,  amounts  to  nearly  900  ;  and,  if  w'e  in¬ 
dies  wuth  the  subtle  observations  and  delicate  elude  in  the  list  the  authors  of  tragedies,  co¬ 
emotions  of  the  heart  ;  and  these  companies  medics,  and  vaudevilles,  which  have  never 
have  taken  into  their  service  editorial  been  acted,  it  will  appear  that  this  branch 
clerks,  who  have  been  allowed  a  share  in  of  industry  has  never  been  more  active.  In 
the  concern.  One  writer  (M.  Alexandre  the  dramatic  workshops,  also,  the  principles 
Dumas),  has  sometimes  employed  no  less  of  co-operation  and  division  of  labor,  so 
than  63  journeymen  or  collaborators,  as  useful  in  all  manufactures,  has  been  exten- 
they  arc  politely  called  ;  so  that  the  bib-  sively  put  in  practice.  Slight  little  come- 
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dies  and  vaudevilles  have  two  or  three  names 
appended  to  them,  as  for  instance,  “  Scribe 
—  &  Co.,”  or  the  names  of  the  less  import¬ 
ant  junior  partners  are  sunk  altogether,  and 
a  piece  on  whieh  he  has  really  bestowed 
only  a  few  fiiiishiug  touches,  comes  forth 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  head  of  the 
firm.  Not  fame,  hut  lucrative  success,  is 
the  great  object  aimed  at.  The  number  of 
new  pieces  produced  in  fifteen  years,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  150  played  only  in  the  provinces,  are 
stated  at  3,789,  of  which  the  greater  part, 
of  course,  are  of  a  slight  and  easy  kind. 
Among  dramatists  and  novel-writers  we  find 
the  same  pretension  to  touch  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  subject — history,  politics,  socialism — 
and  here,  as  before,  exaggeration,  disorder, 
contempt  of  study,  and  often  of  decency  ; 
the  same  use  and  abuse  of  the  terrible,  the 
criminal,  and  the  odious. 

The  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  authors 
of  these  reckless  compositions  needs  no  com¬ 


ment.  In  Ijirgc  cities  there  must  be,  or  at  all 
events,  there  always  have  been,  large  classes 
to  whom  such  recreations  are  as  attractive 
and  as  poisonous  as  the  liquid  fire  of  a  gin- 
palace  ;  but  nowhere  can  they  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  among  the  excitable  and  highly 
imitative  population  of  Paris.  Fortunately, 
there  have  been  symptoms  observable  of  the 
authors  in  question  having  become  con¬ 
scious  of,  and  regretting,  the  mischief  they 
have  been  doing.  From  this,  one  would 
hope  the  distance  would  not  be  great  to¬ 
wards  amendment ;  but  now  that  society 
and  literature  arc  once  more  plunged  into 
the  fiery  crater  of  revolution,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  foresee  what  precise  form  either  is 
next  to  assume,  or  what  kind  of  products 
will  issue  from  that  seething  cauldron.  But 
whatever  strange  shapes  we  may  behold, 
there  will,  probably,  bo  few  or  none  which 
have  not  been  seen  before,  as  shadows  in  the 
magic  glass  of  the  imagination. 


From  the  North  British  Review. 
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That  the  set  of  opinions  brought  forth  into 
action  by  the  recent  Revolution  in  France 
is  something  totally  diflferent  from  the  now  ! 
common-place  Republicanism  with  which 
the  Revolution  of  1789  deluged  Europe, 
must  already  be  sufficiently  clear  to  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  accounts 
that  have  been  reaching  us  from  Paris  for 
the  last  two  months. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  any  well-instructed 
person  will  have  been  prepared  to  expect. 
It  has  never  yet  been  seen  that  any  great 
social  crisis,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Always,  in  every  crisis, 
there  are  involved  new  principles,  new 
germs,  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  society 
since  the  last  epoch  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
which,  seizing  the  current  opportunity — if 
indeed  they  have  not  created  it — spring 
forth  into  expanded  activity,  dominate  over 
the  crisis,  and  give  it  its  special  significance 


and  character.  If,  then,  this  new  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  France  be,  as  the  fears  of  some,  the 
hopes  of  others,  and  the  anxieties  of  all  be¬ 
speak  it — nay,  as  its  train  of  already 
achieved  consequences  proves  it  to  be — a 
real  crisis,  for  all  Europe  ;  it  follows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  analogy,  that  it  contains  new 
seeds,  and  that  the  condition  of  society 
which  it  will  ultimately  evolve,  will  be  un¬ 
like  any  yet  known. 

What  then  are  the  new  seeds  contained 
in  this  thirds  or  as  it  is  now  customary,  in 
contempt  of  the  transactions  of  July  1830, 

[  to  say,  this  second  French  Revolution  f  A 
[  mighty  question,  which  the  future  alone  can 
fully  answer,  but  in  connexion  with  which 
one  or  two  things  may  even  now  be  said  ! 
It  is  always  possible  to  infer  something  re¬ 
garding  the  direction  which  a  political 
movement  will  assume,  by  observing  what 
are  the  speculations  abroad  in  society  at 


J 
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the  time,  and  which,  possessing  ^he  leading: 
minds,  arc  likely,  to  some  extent  at  least,  j 
to  be  embodied  in  the  new  system  of  things. ; 
What,  then,  are  the  ideas  at  present  mostj 
powerful  in  the  mind  of  the  French  nation  ^ ! 
the  ideas,  that  is,  which  engage  in  a  special  | 
manner  its  most  active  intellects,  and  are  j 
by  them  most  sedulously  diffused  among  the  I 
people  ?  To  this  question  a  partial  answer  j 
has  already  been  furnished  in  the  frequent,  j 
but  somewhat  blind  allusions  in  our  news- 1 
papers  to  “Communism,”  “  Communist . 
Doctrines,”  &c.,  as  being  now  very  preva-| 
lent  in  French  society,  and  as  having  disci-, 
pies  among  the  very  men  who  have  acted  | 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution,  j 
On  examining  morodclosely,  it  is  found  that ' 
in  these  newspaper  allusions  the  word  i 
“  Communism”  is  used  as  a  vague  designa-  j 
tion  for  a  variety  of  political  and  social  i 
theories  now  abroad  in  France,  all  of  them  | 
characterized,  it  would  appear,  by  a  vehe- 1 
ment  repugnance,  in  some  cases  intellec-j 
tual,  in  others  sentimental,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus,  and  all  of  j 
them  aiming  at  a  grand  result,  which  theyi 
term  “  the  Re-organization  of  Labor,”  and 
sometimes  also,  more  generally,  “  The  Re¬ 
organization  of  Society.”  To  expound  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  theories,  and  to  j 
collect  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  how  ’ 
far  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  course  ofj 
events  in  France,  are  the  objects  of  the  | 
present  article. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since; 
Claude-Henri,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon,  be- 1 
gan  to  promulgate  in  France  those  views  I 
which  have  since  become  so  famous  under  j 
the  name  of  Saint-  Simonianwn.  Born  at  | 
Paris,  the  17th  October,  1760,  of  a  family  1 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  old 
Fronchnoblcs.se,  and  which  traced  its  descent 
toCharlemagne,  through  the  Counts  de  Ver- 
mandois,  Saint-Simon  inherited,  as  much 
as  any  man  of  his  generation,  those  quali¬ 
ties,  which  high  pedigree  confers.  His 
grandfather,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  those  aristocratic 
figures  that  moved  so  gracefully  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  His  father,  however, 
having  lost  the  ducal  title  and  property, 
Saint-Simon  began  life  from  a  somewhat 
lower  elevation  than  that  to  which  his 
name  entitled.  After  having  received  a 
general  education  under  D’Alembert,  and 
other  masters,  he  followed  the  course  usual  j 
at  that  time  for  young  Frenchmen  of  family,  j 
and  in  the  year  1777  joined  the  army  which  ^ 


was  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  the  Amer¬ 
ican  insurgents  against  the  British  crown. 

Inheriting  in  large  degree  a  certain  rest¬ 
lessness  and  eccentricity  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  family,  Saint-Simon,  even  in 
early  youth,  was  buoyed  up  by  a  persuasion 
that  he  was  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  world. 
When  he  was  in  his  17th  year  his  servant 
was  instructed  to  awake  him  every  morning 
with  these  words — “  Levez-vous,  Monsieur 
le  Comptc,  vous  avez  do  grandes  choses  a 
faire.”  For  a  young  Frenchman  bent  on 
“  grandes  choses,”  America  was  scarcely 
the  field ;  and  after  having  served  under 
Washington  and  Bouille,  as  well  as  tra¬ 
velled  in  a  private  capacity  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  especially  in  Mexico, 
where  he  attempted  to  interest  the  Viceroy 
in  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  oceans  by 
rendering  navigable  the  river  Partido,  he 
was  glad  to  return  to  France.  Here,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  Colonel,  which 
was  at  that  time  conferred  on  young  noble¬ 
men  as  an  honorary  sinecure,  he  continued  to 
live  at  court  without  seeking  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  active  service.  “  My  vocation,”  he 
says,  “  was  not  to  be  a  soldier  ;  1  was  in¬ 
clined  to  a  mode  of  activity  quite  different, 
and,  I  may  say,  opposite.  To  study  the 
march  of  the  human  spirit,  in  order,  eventu¬ 
ally,  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;  such  was  the  end  which  I  proposed 
to  myself.” 

In  17S5,  having  been  left  his  own  master 
by  liis  father’s  death  two  years  before,  he 
visited  Holland :  and  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Spain.  Availing  himself  there 
of  the  influence  which  his  position  afforded, 
he  pressed  on  public  notice  various  projects 
of  a  practical  character.  One  of  these, 
concerted  between  him  and  Cabarrus,  then 
director  of  the  bank  of  St.  Charles,  after¬ 
wards  Minister  of  Finance,  was  a  project 
for  uniting  Madrid  with  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  canal.  This  scheme  failed  for  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  in  another  scheme,  however,  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of  stage-coaches  in  An¬ 
dalusia — the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in 
Spain — he  was  more  successful.  In  these 
attempts  at  improvement  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  one  sees  that  passion  for  rectification 
at  all  times  and  places  which  is  the  genuine 
characteristic  of  those  whom  the  world  call 
reformers.  What  Saint-Simon  attempted 
on  a  small  scale  in  Spain,  the  celebrated 
Count  Ruinford  accomplished  on  a  much 
larger,  in  Bavaria.  Both  were  men  of  the 
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same  stamp.  In  Saint-Simon,  however,  as  was  condensed  and  formulized.  True,  he 
was  proved  by  his  subsequent  career,  the  is  no  longer  youn^  ;  “  his  brain  has  lost  its 
passion  for  rectification  was  infinitely  deeper  malleability still,  as  being  rich  and  reso¬ 
und  more  frantic  than  in  Count  Rumford.  lute,  he  possesses  advantages  on  the  other 
Beginning  with  proposals  for  constructing  side ;  nor  in  the  mind  of  an  old  pupil  of 
canals,  and  establishing  systems  of  dili-  D’Alembert  could  the  necessary  elementary 
gences  for  the  benefit  of  provincial  traffic,  notions  be  entirely  wanting.  Accordingly, 
it  was  to  go  on  increasing  by  exercise,  and  taking  up  his  residence  near  the  Ecolc  Po~ 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  it-  Uj technique^  and  cultivating,  on  purpose, 
self,  until  at  length  it  was  to  grapple  ex-  the  intimate  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
prcssly,  daringly,  and  even  ostentatiously  Professors,  he  devoted  his  whole  attention 
with  the  wrongs  of  humanity  itself.  for  three  years,  according  to  his  own  me- 

Saint-Simon  returned  to  his  native  coun-  thods  and  convenience,  and  with  all  the 
try  in  1789,  immediately  before  the  out-  appliances  that  money  could  purchase,  to 
break  of  the  great  Revolution.  He  took  |  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences — mathe- 
no  part,  he  says,  in  the  stirring  events  i  matics,  astronomy,  general  physics,  and 
which  followed,  but  stood  by  as  a  mere  |  chemistry.  Satisfied  with  his  progress  in 
spectator.  Nobleman  as  he  was,  his  sym-  these,  he  removed  in  1801  to  the  neighbor- 
pathies  were  probably  more  with  the  Re-  hood  of  the  Ecole  de  MMicine^  in  order, 
publicans  than  with  the  Royalists  in  the  in  a  similar  manner,  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
struggle.  At  all  events,  bent  on  schemes  ideas  regarding  inorganic  nature,  all  the 
of  his  own,  his  interest  in  which  was  strong-  i  general  notions  that  were  attainable  regard- 
er  than  any  aristocratic  regrets  of  the  hour,  ing  organized  bodies.  Here,  accordingly, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  in  partnership  with !  in  the  company  of  eminent  intellects,  hi 
a  Prussian  nobleman.  Count  de  Redcrn,  traversed  the  whole  field  of  physiological 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Spain,  science. 

to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  the  confis-  Having  thus  imbibed  and  made  his  owi^ 
cated  national  lands  from  the  Revolutionary  all  the  contemporary  scientific  thought  of 
Government.  The  funds  were  to  be  cm-  France,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  according 
ployed  on  his  part  in  founding  “  a  great  to  his  plan,  to  visit  England  and  Germany, 
scientific  school,  and  a  great  industrial  es-  lest,  in  either  country,  any  ideas  should  be 
tablishment but  when,  after  the  fall  of  i  lurking,  of  decided  European  value,  al- 
Robespierre,  the  property  was  at  length  re- (though  Franco  had  not  recognised  them, 
alized,  this  project  was  frustrated  by  a  quar-  He  was  disappointed.  “  From  h^ngland,” 
rel  between  him  and  his  partner,  which  he  says,  “  1  brought  back  the  certainty, 
ended  in  his  accepting  from  the  latter  the  that  its  inhabitants  were  not  directing  their 
net  sum  of  144,000  livres  (£6800)  in  lieu  scientific  labors  to  any  general  end,  and  had 
of  all  his  claims.  This  took  place  in  1797. ;  at  that  time  no  new  capital  idea  on  hand.” 
“  Pecuniarily,”  said  Saint-Simon,  com- '  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  he  “  sur- 
menting  on  the  transaction  afterwards,  “  I  i  prised  in  the  midst  of  their  mystical  philo- 
was  the  dupe  of  Redern.”  |  sophy — the  true  infant-stage  of  all  general 

Upon  this  little  fortune  of  £6800  as  a  science.”  Thus,  seeing  that  the  two  great 
basis,  Saint-Simon,  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  i  Teutonic  countries  could  furnish  him  with 
year,  was  to  build  a  vast  life  !  His  passion  |  no  idea  out  of  the  circle  of  fundamental 
for  a  career  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  |  scientific  principles,  which  had  been  ac- 
definite  shape.  To  lead  mankind  into  a  cessible  to  him  in  France,  he  considered 
new  path  of  activity,  the  nature  of  which,  i  himself  justified  in  concluding  that,  in  hav- 
however,  he  could  as  yet  only  faintly  indi- 1  ing  made  those  principles  fully  his  own,  he 
cate  to  himself  by  the  descriptive  adjective  had  taken  in  the  entire  essence  of  all  the 
of  “  physico-political,”  applied  to  it  by  j  contemporary  thought  of  the  world, 
anticipation — this  seemed  an  enterprise!  To  the  mass  of  formal  or  theoretical 
worthy  of  his  toil.  j  knowledge  which  Saint-Simon  had  acquired 

But,  first,  he  must  qualify  himself  for  by  his  method  of  systematic  contact  with 
his  great  task  by  a  course  of  universal  edu-  all  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  made 
cation.  Of  this  education  the  first  part  thinking  or  generalization  their  profession, 
must  be  technical  and  theoretical ;  that  is,  it  behoved  him,  according  to  his  prescribed 
he  must  first  thoroughly  acquire  and  master  plan,  to  add  something  else  before  he  could 
all  those  contemporary  scientific  generalities  i  regard  his  training  as  complete.  This  was 
in  which  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  race  Experience,  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  the 
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actual  realization  in  his  own  person  of  the  I 
whole  range  of  human  idiosyncrasies  and] 
emotions.  Now  as  the  former  portion  of 
his  education  had  been  compassed  by  study, 
so  this  could  only  be  compassed  by  experi¬ 
mentation ;  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  as¬ 
sumption,  for  scientific  purposes,  of  all  those 
situations  in  which  any  new  set  of  feelings 
could  be  obtained.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  lead  for  several  years  a  life  of  systematic 
experimentation,  in  order  that,  as  by  his 
previous  course  of  universal  study  he  had 
digested  the  whole  mass  of  known  scientific 
truths,  and  as  it  were  placed  him.sclf  at  the 
point  of  highest  theoretic  generality  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  race,  so  now,  by  this  other  me¬ 
thod,  he  might  break  down  the  limitations 
wdiich  circled  him  in  as  a  nobleman  and  a 
Frenchman,  fraternize  emotionally  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  and  be  able  at  last  to  come 
forth  a  genuine  epitome  of  all  human  sen¬ 
sation. 

His  first  experiment — confessed  by  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  such,  was  that  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  lady  he  chose  for  his  wife  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Champgrand,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  his  companions  in  arms  during 
the  American  War.  “  I  wished  to  use  mar¬ 
riage,”  he  says,  “  as  a  means  for  studying 
the  savants ;  a  thing  which  appeared  to  me 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  my  enter¬ 
prise  ;  for,  in  order  to  improve  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  scientific  system,  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  merely  to  know  well  the  situation  of 
human  knowledge  ;  it  is  necessary  also,  to 
seize  the  effect  which  the  cultivation  of  sci¬ 
ence  produces  on  those  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  it ;  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  influence  which  this  occupation  exer¬ 
cises  over  their  passions,  over  their  spirit, 
over  the  ensemble  of  their  moral  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  over  its  separate  parts.”  The 
matrimonial  relation  seems,  in  the  case  of 
Saint-Simon,  to  have  resented  the  indigni¬ 
ty  thus  put  upon  it.  After  a  few  years  he 
and  his  wife  were  separated  by  a  divorce 
procured  by  mutual  consent.  Childless  by 
the  first  marriage,  Madame  de  Saint-Simon 
soon  afterwards  contracted  a  second. 

Both  during  and  after  his  marriage,  Saint- 
Simon  continued  to  pursue,  in  the  most  in¬ 
defatigable  manner,  his  prescribed  career  of 
experimentation.  Balls,  dinners,  and  ex¬ 
perimental  evening-parties  followed  each 
other,  says  his  biographer,  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  ;  every  new  situation  that  money  could 
create  was  devised  and  prepared  ;  good  and 
evil  were  confounded  ;  play,  discussion,  de¬ 
bauch,  were  alike  gone  into ;  the  experi- 


ence  of  years  was  crushed  into  a  short 
space  ;  even  old  age  was  artificially  realized 
by  medicaments ;  and,  that  the  loathsome 
might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for 
the  universal,  would  inoculate  himself  with 
prevalent  contagious  diseases.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  when  theorizing  retrospectively  on 
this  period  of  his  life  that  Saint-Simon  af¬ 
terwards  drew  up  the  following  scheme  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  model  human  ex¬ 
istence  : — “  Firsts  To  .spend  one’s  vigorous 
youth  in  a  manner  the  most  original  and 
active  possible  ;  2dly,  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all  human  theories  and  practices  ;  3dly, 
To  mingle  with  all  classes  of  society,  plac¬ 
ing  one’s  self  in  all  possible  situations,  and 
even  creating  situations  that  do  not  exist ; 
and,  4thly,  To  spend  one’s  old  age  in  re¬ 
suming  one’s  observations  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  principles.”  With  regard  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  established  rules  of  morality  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  reckless  experimenta¬ 
tion  prescribed  by  this  scheme,  he  observes 
characteristically,  “  If  I  see  a  man  who  is 
not  launched  on  the  career  of  general  sci¬ 
ence  frequenting  houses  of  play  and  debauch, 
and  not  shunning  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  the  society  of  persons  of  notorious  im¬ 
morality,  I  say.  Behold  a  man  going  to  per¬ 
dition  ;  he  is  born  under  an  evil  star ;  the 
habits  which  he  is  contracting  will  debase 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  will,  consequent¬ 
ly,  render  him  supremely  despicable.  But 
if  this  man  is  under  the  direction  of  theo¬ 
retical  philosophy  ;  if  the  object  of  his  re¬ 
searches  is  4o  lay  down  the  true  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  which  ought  to  separate  actions, 
and  class  them  into  good  and  bad  ;  if  he  is 
compelling  himself  to  discover  the  means 
for  curing  those  maladies  of  the  human  in¬ 
telligence  which  cause  us  to  follow  paths 
that  lead  us  away  from  happiness ;  then  I 
say.  This  man  runs  the  career  of  vice  in  a 
direction  which  will  conduct  him  necessa¬ 
rily  to  the  highest  virtue.” 

If  comment  were  necessary  on  this  sweep¬ 
ing  doctrine,  one  might  point  out  the  vi¬ 
cious  confusion,  characteristic  of  the  Utili¬ 
tarian  Philosophy,  which  it  involves,  of  the 
two  distinct  categories  of  the  Qaid  est  and 
the  Quid  oportet :  the  latter,  through  the 
transitionary  equivalent  of  the  Quid  pro- 
dest,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  department 
of  the  former,  and  so  made  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  scientific  induction  ; 
a  method,  according  to  which,  the  uiiiver- 
I  sal  moral  law  would  be  a  mere  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  the  mass  of  the  accumulated  pa^t 
experience  of  our  race — European,  Asiatic, 
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African,  and  American.  “Do  the  law, 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine,”  is  the 
maxim  directly  antacronistic.  Besides,  what 
becomes  of  the  so-called  poetic  faculty,  if 
thus,  in  order  to  know  a  thing,  we  must 
actually  go  into  the  midst  of  it,  with  hands, 
eyes,  and  feet  f  If  this  poetic  faculty  is 
not  a  hallucination,  what  is  it  but  that 
Shakespearian  something  implanted  in  a 
man,  by  which,  living  strongly  his  own 
simple  course,  chalked  out  for  him  by  his 
native  impulses  and  his  felt  duties,  he  can 
yet  keep  company  with  kings,  knaves,  he¬ 
roes,  and  dead  men,  and  walk  wind-like 
all-licensed  over  the  whole  earth  } 

The  prescribed  course  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  ended  about  the  year  1807,  when, 
having  spent  all  his  money,  Saint-Simon 
found  himself,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
a  condition  of  abject  poverty.  This,  too, 
however,  was  experience ;  and,  in  order  to 
earn  his  bread,  the  grandson  of  the  proud¬ 
est  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  refuse 
the  post  of  clerk  in  a  Mont  de  PietCy  or 
Government  Pawnbroking  Establishment, 
which,  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs  (iJ  lO) 
a  year,  was  offered  him  in  1808  by  the 
Comte  de  Segur,  to  whom  he  had  applied 
for  some  situation.  In  this  post  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  six  months,  after  which  ho 
was  indebted  for  lodging  and  subsistence  to 
the  charity  of  a  former  acquaintance  named 
Diard.  On  Diard’s  death,  in  1812,  he  was 
again  thrown  adrift  upon  Paris.  Living  in 
the  most  miserable  manner,  often  without 
fire,  and  with  bread  and  water  for  his  only 
fare,  he  was  yet  upheld,  he  says,  “  by  his 
passion  for  science,  and  his  de.sire  peace¬ 
ably  to  terminate  the  terrible  crisis  in 
which  European  society  is  involved.”  I 
Strange  spectacle  in  modern  times,  a  man  I 
living  on,  solitary  and  poor,  in  a  wretched 
metropolitan  lodging — not  maturing  a  spe¬ 
cific  scientific  discovery,  perfecting  a  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  or  completing  a  literary 
work,  for  any  of  which  there  were  not 
wanting  precedents ;  but  nourishing  within 
him,  under  the  form  of  a  French  egotism, 
an  almost  Oriental  belief  that  somehow  or 
other  he  was  about  to  accomplish  a  direct 
social  mission  !  A  belief  similar  to  this  is, 
indeed,  usually  generated  in  eminent  men 
by  the  heat  and  fever  of  incessant  action 
among  their  fellows ;  but  rarely,  as  in 
8aint-Simon,  has  it  been  seen  existing  as  a 
purely  intuitive  egotism,  antecedent  to  all 
activity,  and  demanding  explicitly  its  own 
verification. 

Meanwhile,  if  Saint-Simon  was  to  ac- 
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complish  a  mission,  it  was  certainly  time 
that  he  should  be  setting  about  it.  Al¬ 
ready  in  his  fifty-.second  year,  he  had  sure¬ 
ly  entered  on  that  stage  of  life  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  scheme,  he  should  be 
resuming  his  observations.  Accordingly, 
in  1812,  precisely  at  the  period  when  his 
circumstances  were  mc^st  wretched,  he  gave 
to  the  world  his  first  publication,  under 
the  title  of  “  Letters  from  an  inhabitant 
of  Geneva  to  his  contemporaries.”  The 
theme  of  the  first  of  these  letters  was  the 
social  condition  of  men  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  intelligential,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  industrial  class.  “  Open,” 
he  said,  “  a  subscription  before  the  tomb  of 
Newton ;  subscribe  all  indiscriminately, 
each  whatever  sum  he  pleases.  Let  each 
subscriber  name  three  mathematicians,  three 
mechanical  philosophers,  three  chemists, 
three  physiologists,  three  literary  men, 
three  painters,  three  musicians,  &c.  Re¬ 
new  the  subscription  every  year,  and  divide 
the  sum  raised  among  the  three  mathema¬ 
ticians,  the  three  mechanical  philosophers, 
the  three  chemists,  the  three  physiologists, 
the  three  literary  men,  the  three  painters, 
the  three  musicians,  &c.,  who  have  obtained 
most  votes  ;  and,  by  this  means,  men  of 
genius  will  enjoy  a  recompense  worthy  of 
themselves,  and  of  you.”  In  these  letters, 
more  valuable,  it  will  be  perceived,  for  the 
general  modes  of  conception  which  they 
threw  abroad  than  for  any  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  which  they  contained,  Saint- 
Simon  first  announced  that  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
orders  which  pervades  his  whole  social  phi¬ 
losophy.  “  The  spiritual  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  satans ;  the  temporal  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  property ;  the 
power  of  naming  the  individuals  called  to 
perform  the  functions  of  leaders,  in  the 
hands  of  the  masses ;  for  salary  to  the 
governing  class,  the  consideration  which 
they  receive.”  Such  was  the  compendium 
of  the  Saint-Simonian  politics. 

After  the  “  Letters  from  Geneva,”  the 
next  work  of  Saint-Simon  was  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Scientific  Labors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  written  in  the  form 
of  an  answer  to  Napoleon’s  famous  question 
addressed  to  the  Institute — “  Give  me  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  science  since 
1789  ;  tell  me  its  present  state,  and  what 
are  the  means  to  bo  employed  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement.”  In  this  work  Saint-Simon 
criticizes  the  existing  state  of  science,  de- 
I  nounces  the  intellectual  anarchy  prevalent. 
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and  indicates  the  course  by  which  he  thinks 
clearness  and  order  may  be  evolved. 

The  Restoration,  favorable  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  to  Frenchmen  of  old  families, 
brousht  no  increase  of  prosperity  to  a 
dreamer  like  Saint-Simon.  About  this 
time,  however,  it  was,  that  there  be^an  to 
gather  round  him  as  pupils,  those  men  of 
general  views  and  ardent  temperament, 
most  of  them  then  mere  youths,  in  whom 
his  spirit  and  influence  were  to  survive. 
His  first,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  his  most  j 
constant  disciple,  was  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  j 
a  young  student  of  Jewish  extraction.  To 
him  succeeded  two  men  destined  to  a  still 
greater  celebrity,  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  and  ! 
AI.  Auguste  Comte.  The  interchange  of 
his  ideas  with  these  pupils  in  private  dis¬ 
course,  seems  to  have  assisted  Saint-Simon 
greatly  in  the  task  of  digesting  his  system 
and  shaping  it  for  practical  purposes.  The 
pupils,  too,  were  no  ordinary  men,  and 
contributed  their  labors,  each  according  to 
his  taste  and  faculty.  It  was  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Thierry  that  Saint-Simon  pre¬ 
pared  his  third  work  of  any  conse(|uonce, 
which  appeared  under  the  following  title  : 
“  The  Reorganization  of  European  Socie¬ 
ty  ;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
uniting  the  Peoples  of  Europe  into  one 
body-politic,  preserving  to  each  its  own 
nationality  ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon,  and 
Augustin  Thierry,  his  pupil.  Paris,  1S14.” 

It  was,  however,  in  the  year  1819,  that 
Saint-Simon  first  gave  forth,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  pamphlet,  or  rather  squib,  entitled, 
“  Parabole,”  those  conceptions  regarding 
the  place  of  the  industrial  classes  in  society 
on  which  his  title  to  intellectual  originality 
principally  rests.  Of  this  striking  brochure 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  France  suddenly  loses  her 
fifty  best  mechanical  philosophers,  her  fifty  best 
chemists,  her  fifty  best  physiologists,  her  fifty  best 
mathematicians,  her  fifty  best  poets,  her  fifty  best 
painters,  her  fifty  best  sculptors,  her  fifty  best  musi¬ 
cians,  her  fifty  first  literary  men,  her  fifty  best  me¬ 
chanicians,  her  fifty  best  civil  and  military  engineers, 
her  fifty  best  artillerymen,  her  fifty  best  architects, 
her  fifty  best  physicians,  her  fifty  best  surgeons,  her 
fifty  best  druggists,  her  fifty  best  seamen,  her  fifty 
best  watchmakers,  her  fifty  best  bankers,  her  two 
hundred  first  merchants,  her  six  hundred  first  agri¬ 
culturists,  her  fifty  best  smiths,  &.C.,  &c.,  &.C.,  in  all 
the  3000  first  savants^  artists,  and  artisans  of  F ranee. 

“  As  these  men  are  really  the  most  productive 
Frenchmen,  they  are  the  flower  of  French  so¬ 
ciety;  they  are,  of  all  Frenchmen,  the  most  useful 
to  their  country,  those  who  gain  it  most  glory,  and 
who  most  advance  its  civilization  and  prosperity. 
The  nation  would  become  an  inanimate  body  the 


instant  it  lost  them  ;  it  w’ould  instantly  fail  beneath 
the  nations  that  are  its  rivals,  and  it  would  remain 
subaltern  to  them  until  it  had  repaired  its  loss,  re¬ 
gained  its  brain.  It  would  take  France  at  least  a 
generation  to  make  good  such  a  misfortune ;  for 
men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  labors  of  posi¬ 
tive  utility  are  real  anomalies,  and  nature  is  not 
prodigal  of  anomalies,  especially  those  of  this  kind. 

“  Let  us  pass  to  another  supposition.  Let  us 
imagine  that  France  retains  all  the  above,  but  has 
the  misfortune  to  lose,  on  one  day,  Monsieury  the 
King’s  brother,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d’Angou- 
leme  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  IVIon- 
seigneur  the  Duke  d’Orleans,  Monseigneur  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Madame  the  Duchess  D’Angou- 
lerne,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  Madame  the 
Duchess  de  Orleans,  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Conde;  at  the  same 
time  also,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  all 
the  ministers  of  8tate,  all  the  counsellors  of'State, 
all  the  masters  of  requests,  all  the  marshals,  all 
the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars, 
and  canons,  all  the  prefects,  and  sub- prefects,  all 
the  employes  in  the  government  offices,  all  the 
judges,  and,  with  them,  the  10,000  richest  propri¬ 
etors  of  those  who  live  sumptuously. 

“  This  accident  would  certainly  grieve  the 
French,  because  they  are  a  good  people,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  see  with  indifference  the  sud¬ 
den  disappearance  of  so  great  a  number  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  this  loss  of  30,000  indi¬ 
viduals,  reputed  the  most  important  in  the  Slate, 
would  cause  chagrin  only  in  a  point  of  view  purely 
sentimental  ;  for  there  would  not  result  therefrom 
any  political  evil.  It  would  be  easy  to  replace  the 
persons  missing.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Frenchmen  in  a  condition  to  e.xe- 
cute  the  functions  of  the  king’s  brother;  many  ca¬ 
pable  of  filling  the  rank  of  princes  as  suitably  as 
MonscigneiK  the  Duke  D'Angouleme,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  the  Duke  de  Berry,  &c.  Then  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  Chateau  are  full  of  courtiers 
ready  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  great  Crown-of¬ 
ficers  ;  the  army  possesses  hundreds  of  military 
men,  as  good  captains  as  our  present  marshals. 
How  many  clerks  there  are  worth  our  ministers  of 
State !  men  of  business  fitter  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  departments  than  the  prefects  and  sub- pre¬ 
fects  now  in  office !  advocates  as  good  jurisconsults 
as  our  judges !  cur6s  as  capable  as  our  cardinals, 
archbishops,  bishops,  grand-vicars,  and  canons ! 
As  for  the  ten  thousand  proprietors,  living  sump¬ 
tuously,  their  heirs  would  not  require  much  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  honors 
of  their  salo7is  as  well  as  themselves.” 

Paragraphs  so  pungent  as  the  above,  with 
the  conclusion  appended  to  them,  that  soci¬ 
ety  was  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  re¬ 
quired  reorganization,  naturally  gave  of¬ 
fence  in  high  quarters;  and  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  the  author,  which, 
however,  terminated  in  an  acquittal.  The 
peculiar  value  of  a  pamphlet  so  slight  as  the 
Parabole,  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
Saint-Simon  is,  that  in  it  he  first  asserted 
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in  language  level  to  the  popular  apprehen¬ 
sion,  the  superiority  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  society,  and  his  idea  that  their 
interests  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
political  system. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Parahok  were  more 
fully  developed  and  more  methodically  ex¬ 
pounded  in  subsequent  works  ;  particularly 
in  one  entitled  “  Catechisme  des  Industri- 
els.”  In  this  work,  he  takes  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  course  of  French  history, 
dividing  it  into  several  epochs,  and  showing 
what  interests  were  predominant  in  each. 
Then,  having  established  these  two  propo¬ 
sitions — 1st,  That  the  industrial  classes 
(including  in  that  designation  all  who  live 
by  labor  of  any  kind)  are  the  most  useful 
to  society  ;  and,  2d,  That  the  proportion  of 
these  classes  to  the  rest  of  society  has  been 
continually  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
civilization ;  he  proceeds  to  predict  the 
downfall  of  the  existing  military  and  feudal 
r4gime,  and  the  establishment  in  its  stead 
of  a  new  or  industrial  regime  ;  that  is,  of  a 
political  system  in  which  not  only  shall  the 
predominant  interests  be  those  of  industry, 
but  the  administration  itself  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  industrial  class.  It  was  also 
announced  by  Saint-Simon  in  this  Cate- 
chisme,  that  there  was  in  preparation  a 
work  in  which  its  views  were  to  be  fortified 
and  completed — an  exposition,  namely,  of 
“  the  scientific  system  and  the  system  of 
education,”  that  were  to  correspond  with 
the  new  or  industrial  era.  This  work,” 
he  says,  “  of  which  we  have  laid  down  the 
basis,  and  of  which  we  have  entrusted  the 
execution  to  our  pupil  Auguste  Comte,  will 
expound  the  industrial  system  d  priori^ 
while  here  we  expound  it  d  posteriori.'’’ 
The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  came  out  at 
length  in  M.  Comte’s  “  Systeme  do  Poli¬ 
tique  Positive,”  a  work  with  which  Saint- 
Simon,  however,  was  only  partially  satisfied. 
It  expounded  the  generalities  of  his  system, 
he  said,  only  as  they  appeared  from  the 
Aristotelian  point  of  view ;  the  religious 
and  sentimental  aspect  being  overlooked. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  the  work,  he 
said,  was  the  best  that  had  been  written  on 
general  politics.  How  thoroughly,  at  all 
events,  M.  Comte  bad  imbibed  his  master’s 
notion  regarding  the  avenir  of  the  industrial 
classes,  may  be  perceived  from  the  large 
space  which  this  notion  occupies  in  that  part 
of  his  great  independent  work,  the  “  Cours 
de  Philosophie  Positive,”  which  is  devoted 
to  sociology. 

Saint-Simons’s  success  with  the  public. 


meanwhile,  was  very  disproportionate  to 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  preached  his 
views.  Some  new  pupils  had,  indeed,  been 
added  to  his  little  college,  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were  MM.  Bazard  and 
Enfantin  ;  but  beyond  this  intimate  circle 
of  sanguine  young  men,  all  society  was 
sluggish  and  indifferent.  Poor,  obscure,  and 
neglected,  usually,  he  says,  be  bore  up  well; 
“his  esteem  for  himself  always  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  ho  did  to  his  repu¬ 
tation.’’  Once,  however,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1823,  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
he  fired  a  pistol  at  his  own  head.  The 
wound  was  not  fatal ;  and,  with  the  loss  of 
aii  eye,  Saint-Simon  returned  to  the  world, 
to  live  yet  a  little  longer  in  it. 

And  now  came  the  closing  stage  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  Resuming  all  his  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  in  science  and  politics,  and  im¬ 
pregnating  the  whole  mass  with  a  higher  and 
warmer  element  than  he  had  yet  been  mas¬ 
ter  of,  he,  the  one-eyed  and  disfigured  vale¬ 
tudinarian,  was  to  bequeath  to  the  world 
as  the  total  result  of  bis  life  and  labors,  a 
New  Religion  !  This  he  did  in  his  “  Nou¬ 
veau  Christianisme,”  which  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  summary  of  Saint-Simonianism 
by  Saint-Simon  himself.  In  this  work  the 
ruling  idea  is  that  Christianity  is  a  great 
progressive  system,  rolling,  as  it  were,  over 
the  ages,  acting  at  all  times  on  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  men,  but  continually  imbib¬ 
ing  in  return  fresh  power  out  of  the  mind  of 
the  race,  and  retaining  only  as  its  eternal 
and  immutable  germ  this  one  adage,  “  Love 
one  another.”  Of  this  great  progress  in 
Christianity,  the  first  stage,  according  to 
Saint-Simon,  had  been  the  Catholic  system, 
which  had  rendered  great  services  to  huma¬ 
nity,  especially  by  its  recognition  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers,  but  which  had  also  failed  in  essen¬ 
tial  respects.  After  it,  came  the  Protest¬ 
antism  of  Luther,  which,  doing  less  for  hu¬ 
manity,  bad  failed  still  more  grossly.  Lu¬ 
ther,  St.  Simon  said,  was  a  heretic,  against 
whom  this  charge  might  be  alleged — that, 
having  Europe  as  a  tabula  rasa  before  him, 
be  did  not  make  a  good  use  of  his  .splendid 
opportunity,  but  threw  down  among  the. 
hungry  nations  a  mass  of  low  and  prosaic 
sentiments.  Lastly,  he  himself,  Saint-Si¬ 
mon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new'  and  tri¬ 
umphant  stage — the  Saint-Simonian  phase 
of  Christianity.  Of  this  Saint-Simonianism 
the  fundamental  peculiarity  was  to  consist 
in  an  expansion  or  modification  of  the  per¬ 
manent  maxim  of  Christianity  into  the  fol- 
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lowing  formula: — Religion  ought  to  di¬ 
rect  society  towards  the  great  end  of  the 
most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical 
and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the 
most  numerous  and  poor.”  No  longer  was 
there  any  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  religions  and  the  so¬ 
cial,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  soul  and  the  interests 
of  the  mass ;  the  two  were  to  be  united  ; 
and  religion  was  to  consist,  expressly  and 
definitively,  in  the  reorganization  of  society 
according  to  the  foregoing  formula. 

What  then,  more  closely  considered,  was 
the  Saint-Simonian  religion  practically  to 
consist  in  ?  Plainly  in  this — the  raising  of 
the  sunken  industrial  classes,  and  their 
thorough  and  equable  diflfusion  through  the 
entire  mass  of  society,  so  that  the  whole 
might  move  freely  within  itself.  Were  this 
all,  however,  the  result  would  be  mere 
chaos  and  bewilderment.  A  principle  of 
order,  of  government,  must  bo  introduced. 
This,  accordingly,  was  supplied  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Saint-Simonian  hierarchy,  as¬ 
serted  by  Saint-Simon  himself,  and  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  followers  : — “  To  each  man 
a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity  ;  to 
each  capacity  a  recompense  according  to  its 
works.”  In  this,  the  second  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Saint-Simonian  system, 
there  is,  it  will  bo  perceived,  a  direct  de¬ 
nial  of  the  theory  of  absolute  equality.  It 
asserts  the  radical,  inexplicable  fact  of  the 
difference  of  capacities  and  dispositions  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  ;  and  even  deifies  this 
fact  so  as  to  make  it  furnish  the  supreme 
principle  of  social  order.  All  privileges  of 
birth  being  abolished,  and  each  generation 
being  thus  left  an  independent  aggregation 
of  freely  moving  social  atoms,  there  is  to  re¬ 
sult  in  each  a  spontaneous  government  by 
a  hierarchy  of  functionaries  designated  by 
nature  herself.  These  functionaries  again 
are  to  be  animated  by  the  fundamental 
Saint-Simonian  principle  of  administration, 
that  of  “  the  most  rapid  possible  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most 
numerous  and  poor  ;”  and  thus  on  these  two 
principles  the  world  is  to  revolve,  moving 
forward  in  majestic  harmony,  towards  its 
unseen  consummation. 

Reconstructed  according  to  the  two  fun¬ 
damental  Saint-Simonian  principles,  socie¬ 
ty  would  assume  the  form  of  a  church- uni¬ 
versal.  Men  of  industry,  employed  in 
material  occupations ;  savans  employed  in 
scientific  speculation  ;  and  priests,  uniting 
both  capacities — this  would  be  all  society  ; 
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chiefs  of  industry,  chiefs  of  savans,  chiefs 
of  priests — this  would  be  all  government. 
And  thus  from  the  supreme  pope  or  pontiff 
of  the  race  as  the  apex,  down  through  an 
infinite  number  of  sections  towards  the 
base,  each  generation  of  mankind  would 
constitute  an  independent  self-formed  tri¬ 
angular  solid,  of  which  priests,  thinkers, 
and  laborers  would  be  the  atoms. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1825,  did  this  singular 
and  egotistic  Frenchman  compile  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  his  life,  and  give  them  to 
the  world  as  a  New  Christianity.  The 
divinity  of  the  former  Christianity  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  he  also,  he  was  convinced,  had 
a  divine  mission  to  supersede  it.  He  had 
even  had  French  supernatural  intimations  to 
that  effect.  “  In  the  prison  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,”  he  said,  “  I  saw  a  vision.  My  ances¬ 
tor  Charlemagne  appeared  to  me,  and  said, 
‘  Since  the  world  was,  no  family  has  had  the 
honor  to  produce  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
both  of  the  first  rank.  This  honor  is  reserved 
for  my  house.  My  son,  thy  successes  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  will  equal  mine  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman.’  ” 

To  promulgate  his  views  now  completed, 
Saint-Simon,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupils, 
founded  a  journal,  to  be  called,  “  Le  Pro- 
ducteur.”  The  project  of  this  paper  may 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  Having  already  suffered  much  from 
pain  and  ill-health,  he  breathed  his  last  on 
the  19th  of  Alay  1825,  in  the  presence  of 
his  favorite  disciples,  Comte,  Thierry, 
Rodrigues,  Bazard,  and  Fnfantin.  To 
them  his  last  words  were  addressed  : — “  It 
has  been  imagined,”  he  said,  speaking  in 
an  especial  manner  to  Rodrigues,  although 
with  a  prophetic  reference,  one  might  think, 
to  Comte,  “  that  all  Religion  whatever 
ought  to  disappear,  because  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  the  decrepitude  of  that 
which  exists.  But  Religion  cannot  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  world  ;  it  can  only  change  its 
form.  Do  not  forget  this,  Rodrigues,  and 
remember  that,  in  order  to  do  great  things, 
one  must  be  enthusiastic,  (pourfairc  de  gran- 
des  choses  il  faut  etre  passionne. )  My  whole 
life  sums  itself  up  in  a  single  thought : — 
‘To  assure  to  all  mankind  the  freest  possi¬ 
ble  development  of  their  faculties.’ * 
“  The  future  is  ours,”  he  said,  after  a  pause ; 
and  laying  his  hand  to  his  head,  died. 

On  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues,  as  the  earlie.st 
disciple  and  special  legatee  of  his  master,  it 
devolved  to  conduct  the  Prorfucteur,  and 
generally  to  superintend  the  diffusion  of 
that  mass  of  miscellaneous  notions,  for 
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the  most  part  merely  critical  and  destruc- 
tive,  but  in  part,  also,  oriraiiicand  positive, 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  world. 
His  associates  were  MM.  Hazard,  Knfantiu, 
Cerclet,  Huchez,  and  one  or  two  others,  who 
had  recently  joined  the  little  College.  M. 
Comte  seems  already  to  have  schemed  for 
himself  that  path  which  was  to  carry  him, 
like  a  solitary  luminary,  out  of  the  Saint- 
Simouiau  cluster. 

The  position  of  public  affairs  in  the  year 
1825,  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  advisa¬ 
ble  by  the  Associates  not  to  attempt  a 
wholesale  promulgation  of  the  Saint-Simon- 
iau  faith,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian  doctrines 
regarding  the  Reorganization  of  Industry, 
the  coming  Industrial  Regime^  &c.  This 
restriction  had  its  advantages ;  for  it  se¬ 
cured  the  co-operation  of  many  men  of 
liberal  tendencies,  who,  at  that  period  of 
reaction  towards  absolutism,  were  willing 
to  use  such  an  organ  as  the  Producteur^ 
although  they  had  no  affection  for  the  more 
esoteric  Saint-Simonian  theories.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  the  Producteur  reckoned  among  its 
contributors  Armaud  Carrel,  and  other 
young  chiefs  of  the  growing  Republicanism. 
For  pecuniary  reasons,  however,  the  publi¬ 
cation  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

It  was  now  imagined  by  some  that  Saint- 
Simonianism  was  defunct.  This,  however, 
was  a  mistake.  Ardent  spirits  throughout 
France  had  been  seized  with  enthusiasm ; 
correspondences  had  been  carried  on  ;  and 
individual  disciples,  debarred  the  utterance 
of  their  special  opinions  in  the  Producteur^ 
had  found  a  voice  for  them  in  occasional 
independent  publications.  Suddenly  a  new 
outburst  took  place  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Hazard.  Advertising  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Rue  Taranne,  and  were  to  contain  “  a  com¬ 
plete  exposition  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
faith,”  he  rallied  round  him  the  scattered 
Saint-Simonians.  Associated  with  him  as 
colleagues,  were  !MM.  Rodrigues  and  Jln- 
fantin  ;  and  to  this  triumvirate  nian}'^  new 
men  of  ability  and  education  attached 
themselves,  among  whom  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  MM.  Hypolite  Carnot,  ^Michel  Chevalier, 
Fournel,  Harrault,  Dugied,  Charles  Duvey- 
rier,  and  Talabot. 

As  in  the  Producteur  the  Associates  liad 
been  obliged  by  considerations  of  prudence 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  exposition  of 
certain  doctrines  of  immediate  consequence, 
so  now  they  revelled  at  pleasure  in  all  the 
higher  speculations  of  Saint-Simonianism. 


Now  for  the  first  time  was  the  vSaint- 
Simonian  creed  filled  out  and  formulized. 
“  God,”  said  the  Associates,  “  is  all  that 
is  ;  all  is  in  Him  ;  all  communicate  through 
Him.”  He  manifests  Himself  in  two  sets 
of  aspects ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  spirit,  in¬ 
telligence,  wisdom ;  on  the  other,  as  matter, 
force,  beauty.  The  true  action  of  this 
Pan  or  Deity  upon  the  human  race  has  been 
through  gifted  human  spirits  born  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Moses,  Numa,  Orpheus,  these  men, 
representing,  as  it  were,  that  aspect  of  the 
Divinity  whose  type  is  matter,  force,  beau¬ 
ty,  had  organized  the  inaterml  efforts  of  the 
race,  they  were  chiefs  of  Worship  ;  the 
founders  of  Christianity,  representing  the 
Divine  Spirit,  intelligence,  wisdom,  had 
organized  the  spiritual  efforts  of  the  race, 
and  were  chiefs  of  Doctrine  ;  for  Saint- 
Simon  it  had  been  reserved  to  unite  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  organize  the  re¬ 
ligious  efforts  of  the  race — he  was  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  systems  of  Moses,  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  Numa  had  been  systems  of  na¬ 
tional  ceremonial ;  Christianity  seized  on 
the  individual  soul ;  the  system  of  Saint- 
Simon  pointed  to  a  theocratic  association 
of  all  under  the  highest  savans  and  the 
highest  chiefs  of  industry;  whoso  admin¬ 
istration  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  two  fun¬ 
damental  principles  —  “  L’Amelioration,” 
&c.,  and  “A  chacun,”  &c.  Hitherto  all 
societies  had  been  presided  over  by  merely 
dead  laws  ;  that  is,  by  the  letter  of  laws 
established  at  some  point  of  the  past  time 
by  the  legislator  whose  name  they  bore — as 
the  Mosaic  law  by  iMoses,  the  laws  of  Numa 
by  Numa,  and  so  on.  The  law  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  constitution  of  society, 
however,  was  to  be  a  living  law  ;  that  is,  it 
was  to  consist  in  a  perpetual  succession  of 
commands  issued  on  occasion  by  a  perpetual 
scries  of  living  men.  Or,  in  the  words  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  Hazard  himself,  “  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  all  tlie  law  that  shall  exist  will  consist 
in  the  declaration  by  which  he  who  presides 
over  an  office  shall  make  known  his  will  to 
his  inferiors,  sanctioning  his  prescriptions 
with  punishments  and  rewards.”*  Cohering 

*As  little  as  possible  have  we  interrupted  our 
exposition  with  comments  of  our  own  ;  at  this  point, 
however,  we  would  bid  our  readers  again  oteerve 
that  implied  annihilation,  in  the  Saint-Simonian 
s}'stem,  of  the  moral  sense  as  an  ultimate  thing  in 
man,  which  we  formerly  remarked  in  the  language 
of  Saint-Simon  himself.  Right  and  wrong,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Saint-Simonians,  are  but  generalizations 
like  the  laws  of  astronomy ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the 
savans  of  one  class  to  decree  what  the  more  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  race  are  to  believe  concerning  the  moon 
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in  virtue  of  this  law,  society  will  move  on 
under  one  impulse  towards  one  goal ;  there 
will  be  a  million  of  arms  but  only  one  head ; 
arranged  in  a  descending  hierarchy,  and 
paid  according  to  a  tariff  of  salaries,  all  the 
men  of  each  generation  will  depend  upon 
him  who  for  the  time  shall  occupy  the 
place  of  supreme  king  or  pontiff  of  the 
globe,  the  strongest,  the  most  sympathetic, 
the  most  generalizing  (le  plus  generalisa- 
teur)  of  living  beings.  Such  in  gamboge 
and  Vermillion,  is  the  Saint-Simonian  mil¬ 
lennium. 

While  revelling  for  their  own  private 
gratification  in  these  apocalyptic  antici- 1 
pations,  the  Associates  were  not  neglecting  f 
the  humbler  task  of  disseminating  ideas ; 
critical  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  An 
immediate  corollary  of  the  Saint-Simonian 
system  which  they  occupied  themselves 
with  asserting  to  the  public,  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  inheri¬ 
tance.  Maintaining,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
natural  inequality  of  men  in  point  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  Saint-Simonians  nevertheless 
were  adherents  of  the  political  equality  pro¬ 
claimed  in  1789,  and  the  full  development 
of  which,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  “  will 
consist  in  the  obliteration  of  all  the  politi¬ 
cal  inequalities  founded  on  the  right  of 
birth.”  That  a  man  should  inherit  proper¬ 
ty  from  his  father  they  considered  one  of 
these  inequalities.  Therefore,  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  constitution  of  society,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  deceased  persons  should  return  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  State.  All  children  would 
be  taken  care  of  and  educated  by  a  Su¬ 
preme  college  in  a  congenial  professional 
direction  ;  furnished  with  whatever  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  then  launched  on  life  to  fare  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  merits 

As  an  organ  for  the  promulgation  of  this 
and  other  Saint-Simonian  doctrines,  the 
Associates,  in  1830,  founded  a  weekly 
Journal,  called  “  L’Organisateur.”  About 
the  same  time,  also,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
nucleus,  as  it  were,  round  which  the  Saint- 
Simonian  crystallization  of  society  might 
commence,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
family  living  in  common  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Monsigny.  Of  this  establishment 
MM.  Hazard  and  Enfantin  assumed  the 
co-ordinate  supremacy.  Of  these  two  men 
M.  Louis  Reybaud  presents  an  elaborate 
contrast.  Hazard,  he  says,  who  before  his 

and  the  stars,  so  it  belongs  to  the  savans  of  another 
class  to  decree  the  duly  of  man.  If  we  mistake  not 
M.  Comte,  in  his  “  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive,” 
expressly  affirms  this. 
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adhesion  to  Saint-Simonianism  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  revolutionary  politics, 
was  still  apt  to  assume  the  profane  point  of 
view,  and  accommodate  his  expositions  to 
circumstances  ;  he  was  a  man  of  logic,  and 
delighted  in  details ;  Enfantin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  enthusiast,  continually 
forging  ideas  in  the  laboratory  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  seeking  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  only  in  the  Saint-Simonian 
future.  Together  they  complemented  each 
other — Enfantin  urging  on  his  colleague, 
whose  disposition  it  was  to  look  round  at 
every  step,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Left  to  himself,  the  chances  were 
that  Enfantin  would  bring  on  a  crash  by 
his  too  hardy  experimentation ;  in  simila'* 
circumstances  Hazard  would  probably  h^..~ 
tate,  abdicate  his  dictatorship,  and  sink  in¬ 
to  an  ordinary  philosophe. 

Scarcely  had  the  establishment  of  the 
Rue  Monsigny  been  formed,  when  Paris 
was  shaken,  and  the  prospects  of  the  coun¬ 
try  changed  by  the  Revolution  of  July. 
The  Associates  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  demonstration ;  and  for  several 
days  all  Paris  was  laughing  at  a  strange 
placard  signed  “  Hazard-Enfantin,”  which 
was  seen  posted  on  the  walls  beside  the 
proclamations  of  Lafayette.  After  the  re¬ 
storation  of  order,  and  the  accession  of 
Louis-Philippe,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  Saint-Simonian  de¬ 
monstration  ;  and  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  MM.JJupin  and  Mauguin  denounced 
the  Associates  as  a  sect  preaching  doctrines 
subversive  of  order,  viz.,  the  Community  of 
Property  and  the  Community  of  Women. 
This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Hazard  and 
Enfantin,  dated  the  1st  of  October  1830,  in 
which  both  imputations  were  denied.  As 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Community  of  Pro¬ 
perty,  they  declared  that  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their 
system — that  every  man  should  be  placed 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  recompensed 
according  to  his  works.  Nevertheless,  they 
admitted  that  they  desired  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  inheritance.  On  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  women,  they  professed  that 
what  they  aimed  at  was  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the-  sex,  so  that  woman 
might  reveal  her  powers,  whatever  they  are, 
to  the  utmost,  and  perform  her  full  part  in 
the  social  evolution.  The  law  of  marriage, 
however,  by  which  one  man  was  conjoined 
with  one  woman,  so  as  to  form  a  social  unit, 
they  regarded  as  holy  ;  and  all  the  modifi- 
1  cation  they  would  make  of  it  would  be  for 
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the  facilitation,  in  certain  cases,  of  di¬ 
vorce. 

?icvcrwas  Saint-Simonianism  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  in  1830  and  1S31.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  year  especially,  the 
Confederates  were  able  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  a  special  piece  of  good 
fortune — the  accession,  namely,  of  M.  Pierre 
Leroux,  a  man  of  the  highest  character, 
who  had  raised  himself  from  the  situation 
of  a  common  printer  to  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  profound  of  French 
thinkers  and  writers.  M.  Leroux  brought 
with  him  into  the  service  of  Saint-Siraoni- 
anism  the  Globe  daily  newspaper,  of  which  j 
at  that  time  he  was  editor.  On  the  18th 
of  January  1831,  this  paper  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  professed  journal  of 
Saint-Simonian  opinions.  The  proselytism 
which  followed  was  past  belief.  Dreamers, 
thinkers,  artists,  poets,  all  caught  the  con¬ 
tagion.  Among  the  more  prominent  con¬ 
verts  were  MM.  Raynaud  Heart,  Emile 
Pereire,  Mesdames  Bazard  and  St.  Hilaire, 
MM.  Lambert,  Saint  Cheron,  Gueroult, 
Charton,  Cazeaux,  Dugueit,  and  Flachat-j 
Mony.  The  establishment  in  the  Rue 
Monsigny  was  enlarged,  and  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  influx  of  new  members,  two  pro¬ 
bationary  schools  were  instituted,  from 
which  it  was  to  be  recruited.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  Associates  were  active,  each  accord-  | 
ing  to  his  peculiar  tastes ;  some,  as  Carnot 
and  Dagicd,  in  popularizing  the  Saint- 
Simonian  doctrines  by  means  of  lectures ; 
others,  as  Leroux,  in  methodizing  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  their  creed  ;  and  others,  as  Che¬ 
valier  and  Barrault,  in  more  immediate 
literary  and  social  applications.  Enfantin, ' 
too,  striking  hard  blows  at  the  existing 
economy  of  society,  came  forth  with  a  modi¬ 
fication  adapted  for  temporary  use,  of  the 
general  Saint-Simonian  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  birth — a  pro¬ 
posal,  namely,  for  the  abolition,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  law  of  collateral  succession. 
“  Abolish  collateral  succession,”  he  said, 
“  and  thus  not  only  will  the  Novelist  be 
deprived  of  his  standing  device  of  rich  un¬ 
cles  dying  in  the  Indies,  but  the  State  will 
gain  possession  of  an  annual  income  for 
useful  purposes.”  Preaching  such  doctrines 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  the 
Globe  produced  powerful  effects.  At  Tou¬ 
louse,  Montpelier,  Lyons,  Metz,  and  Dijon, 
there  arose  branch  establishments,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Saint-Simonian  Church  of 
the  metropolis.  I 

Soon,  however,  the  Saint-Simonian  Church 


was  torn  by  a  schism.  The  seeds  of  dis¬ 
union  had  already  long  existed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tendencies  of  the  two  leaders — Bazard 
and  Enfantin.  Bazard,  the  man  of  logic, 
who  wished  to  convince  his  hearers  ;  En¬ 
fantin,  who  would  always  appeal  to  the 
heart,  holding  that  the  most  prompt,  the 
most  decisive,  the  most  triumphant  way  of 
acting  on  the  human  organization  is  infatu¬ 
ation.”  The  two  questions  on  which  they 
had  come  to  differ  were  those  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
emancipation  of  women  :  with  regard  to 
each  Enfantin  went  far  beyond  Bazard. 
On  the  second  question  especially  his  opin¬ 
ions  were  extreme.  “  Christianity,”  said 
Enfantin,  “  had  declared  the  emancipation 
of  women ;  but  still,  in  European  society, 
she  occupied  a  subaltern  position,  and  it 
was  the  part  of  Saint-Simonianism  to  raise 
j  her  to  complete  equality,  in  all  social  re- 
i  spects,  with  man.  Every  man,”  h  i  said, 
“  who  pretends  to  impose  a  law  on  women, 
is  not  a  Saint-rSinionian.  The  only  posi- 
!  tion  of  the  true  Saint-Simonian  with  re¬ 
gard  to  woman,  is  to  declare  his  incompe¬ 
tence  to  judge  her.  The  woman  must  reveal 
to  us  for  herself  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that 
she  desires,  all  that  she  wishes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

These  differences,  which  Bazard  did  not 
long  survive,  led  to  a  disruption  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  camp  ;  and  at  a  general 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  November  1841, 
Leroux,  Raynaud,  Cazeaux,  Pereire,  and 
others  seceded,  leaving  Enfantin  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  remainder,  with  Rodrigues  as  his 
subordinate.  Enfantin  continued  to  carry 
on  the  Society.  As  might  be  expected,  his 
favorite  topics  now'  were  those  on  which  the 
schism  had  taken  place.  Acting  on  his 
own  maxim — that  it  was  incompetent  for 
the  man  to  legislate  for  the  woman — and 
yet  at  the  same  time  maintaining,  that  un¬ 
til  the  new  feminine  code  should  be  given, 
the  work  of  social  regeneration  could  be 
considered  as  only  attempted  in  half,  he 
occupied  himself  chieffy  with  speculations 
as  to  the  advent  of  some  woman  of  genius, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  supply  what 
was  wanted.  To  this  “  coming  woman” 
alone  it  belonged  to  indicate  the  avenir  of 
her  ^sex.  Might  she  not  even  then  be  on 
earth }  What  if  she  were  in  Paris !  In 
that  case  possibly  she  might  be  discovered, 
and  even  illuminated  as  to  the  fact  of  her 
own  mission  !  In  a  perpetual  succession  of 
balls, and  reunions^  therefore,  let  her 
be  sought  for  !  Let  all  Paris  be  invited  ; 
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the  f^iddy  pretty  ones  will  slip  through  the 
meshes,  the  golden  fish  will  remain  in  the 
net. 

Hundreds  of  fair  Parisiennes^  says  M. 
Louis  Reybaud,  attended  the  brilliant 
Saint-Simonian  reunions  of  the  winter  of 
1832.  They  danced,  laughed,  and  enjoy¬ 
ed  themselves — still  the  expected  woman 
came  not.  Money  began  to  fail  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  ;  and  at  length  their  establishment 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  against  them  by  the  legal 
authorities.  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues  had 
also  begun  to  quarrel  on  the  old  question  ; 
Rodrigues  demurring  from  certain  opinions 
of  Enfantin  of  an  extreme  nature  regarding 
the  law  of  Saint-Siraonian  marriage.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Family  of  the  Rue  Monsigny 
was  dissolved,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Globe  abandoned. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  general  associa¬ 
tion,  Enfantin,  who  possessed  a  house  with 
large  grounds  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris, 
removed  thither  with  about  Wty  of  his 
adherents,  of  whom  the  chief  were  MM. 
Barrault,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lambert, 
Eichtall,  Fournel,  Charles  Duveyrier,  and 
Talabot.  Here  they  constituted  a  sort  of 
Saint-Siraonian  monastery  on  Communist 
principles;  dividing  their  time  between 
manual  labor  and  intellectual  speculations. 
They  all  wore  a  dress  of  the  same  fashion  : 
“  a  blue  close  coat  with  short  flaps,  a  belt 
of  varnished  leather,  a  red  cap,  white  trow- 
sers,  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck,  hair 
thrown  back  and  glossy  behind,  mousta- 
chios  and  beard  d  VorientaleP  All  ac¬ 
knowledged  Enfantin  as  their  Father  and 
Superior. 

The  lucubrations  of  the  Associates  at 
Menilmontant  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
mystic  form  than  the  Saint-Simonians  had 
yet  pretended  to.  “  Le  Livre  Nouveau,” 
as  they  called  the  manuscript  in  which  they 
entered  their  meditations,  is  described  as 
having  contained  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
metaphysics,  or,  as  M.  Reybaud  terras  it, 
“  an  algebra  of  Religion,”  expressed  in 
Biblical  language.  In  August  1832,  how¬ 
ever,  this  new  phase  of  Saint-Simonianism 
was  also  brought  to  a  close.  To  defend  a 
second  action  which  had  been  brought 
against  them,  the  Associates  appeared,  on 
the  27th  of  that  month,  before  the  Cours 
dWssises.  Enfantin,  Duveyrier,  and 
Chevalier  were  condemned ;  and  the  first 
subjected  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion  ;  the 
more  enthusiastic  disciples  exiled  them- 
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selves  from  France  ;  the  remainder,  laying 
aside  the  special  badge  of  their  sect,  and 
only  retaining,  more  or  less  diluted,  the 
general  ideas  of  the  school,  diffused  them¬ 
selves  through  society. 

Precisely  at  the  time  when  Saint-Simon¬ 
ianism,  as  an  established  faith,  was  thus 
suppressed  in  France,  another  system,  re¬ 
sembling  it  in ,  certain  respects,  and  upon 
the  whole  still  more  curious,  if  not  so  power¬ 
ful,  began  to  attract  public  attention.  This 
was  the  system  of  Fourierism^  as  it  was 
called,  after  the  founder,  Fourier. 

Fran^ois-Charles-Marie  Fourier  was 
born  at  Besan^on,  the  7th  April  1768, 
seven  years  and  a  half  after  Saint-Simon. 
His  father  was  a  small  woollen-draper  ;  and 
Fourier,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
the  shop,  was  destined  for  a  similar  mer¬ 
cantile  employment.  A  dreamy,  singular, 
awkward  youth,  with  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  all  kinds  of  information,  and  a  great 
difficulty  of  expressing  himself — he  seems 
all  the  while  that  he  was  earning  his  bread 


by  labors  in  the  shop  and  the  counting- 
house,  to  have  lived  intellectually  in  a  world 
of  his  own.  That  he  must  have  been  an 
assiduous  student  in  private  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  sciences,  and  indeed 
of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge  whatever, 
is  clear  from  the  enormous  mass  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  notions  which  he  has  left  heaped 
up  in  his  writings.  The  direction  of  his 
labors,  hqwever,  came  from  within ;  for 
some  singular  superfetation  or  mal-organi- 
zation  of  spirit,  which  made  him  different 
from  other  men,  rendered  him  independent 
of  their  opinions  or  society,  and  placed  him 
out  of  rapport  as  it  were  with  surrounding 
things,  so  that  between  what  he  saw  exist¬ 
ing,  and  what  he  schemed  within  himself, 
there  was  perpetual  discord.  In  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  as  the  phrase  is  ; 
one  of  those  men,  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
Poet  in  their  constitution,  who,  instead  of 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  explore 
her  with  a  lamp.  How  strong  and  intense 
in  Fourier  was  this  innate  conception  of 
things  which  he  had  brought  into  the  world 
with  him,  is  illustrated  by  an  account  he 
gives  of  two  circumstances  which,  he  says, 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  him  in 
his  early  years.  The  one  was,  that  when  a 
boy  of  five  he  had  been  reprimanded  in  his 
father’s  shop  for  contradicting  some  one 
who  had  told  a  lie  in  his  presence  ;  the 
other,  that,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
had  assisted,  in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant’s 
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clerk,  at  a  submersion  of  corn  with  a  view 
to  keep  up  high  prices.  In  the  one  he 
received  his  first  experience  of  the  fact  that 
falsehood  is  tolerated  ;  in  the  other  he  was 
present  at  one  of  the  results  of  monopoly. 

Possibly,  from  the  very  fact  that  his  dis¬ 
cord  with  the  world  about  him  was  so  tho¬ 
rough  and  radical,  Fourier,  up  to  a  compa¬ 
ratively  late  period,  lived  a  life  of  calm  ob¬ 
servation,  amounting,  in  appearance,  to  ac¬ 
quiescence.  That  society,  as  it  existed, 
was  one  complex  system  of  fallacy  and  suf¬ 
fering  seems  to  have  become  in  his  mind  a 
settled  fact,  which  one  must  just  accept  as 
such,  and  endure.  All  that  one  could  do 
was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  model,  con¬ 
structed  out  of  one’s  own  thoughts,  of  a  new 
and  perfect  system  of  society;  if  such  a 
model  were  duly  set  forth,  the  world  would 
doubtless  strive  towards  conformity  with  it, 
and  in  process  of  years  would  attain  to  it. 
One  need  be  in  no  hurry,  however ;  it  was 
more  essential  to  build  up  the  scheme  com¬ 
pletely  in  one’s  mind  so  as  ultimately  to 
place  a  finished  and  perfect  model  on  the 
table,  than  to  come  forth  immediately  as  a 
mere  critic.  Indeed,  the  evil  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  was  so  great,  that  to  strike  a 
blow  or  indicate  a  change  here  and  there 
would  not  do ;  the  entire  edifice  must  be  pull¬ 
ed  down  and  rebuilt,  and  one’s  best  occupa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  were  leisurely,  and,  apart 
from  all  ephemeral  politics,  to  prepare  the 
new  plan. 

Full  of  such  strange  thoughts  regarding 
the  world  about  him,  the  eccentric  §nd  taci¬ 
turn  merchant’s  clerk  was  slowly  building 
up  in  his  own  head  a  mass  of  uncouth  forms 
of  language,  descriptive  to  himself  of  his 
ideal  system  of  society.  He  was  one  of  those 
minds,  apparently,  who  accept  the  mere  con¬ 
ceptions  that  arise  arbitrarily  in  the  under¬ 
standing  itself,  as  of  equal  value,  as  regards 
truth,  with  those  revelations  concerning  the 
external  world,  which  come  through  expe¬ 
rience.  That  he  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  the  power  of  observation  is  clear,  from 
the  allusions  in  his  writings  to  existing 
wrongs  and  defects ;  and  that  he  did  not 
undervalue  those  general  ideas  in  which 
thinkers  have  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in 
literary  forms  the  past  experience  of  the 
race,  is  proved  by  his  fondness  for  study. 
But  the  views  and  ideas  thus  derived  from 
contact  with  the  world,  and  with  other  in¬ 
tellects,  he  seemed  to  flood  and  drench  with 
others  that  welled  up  in  his  mind  from  some 
internal  source.  Half  the  mesmeric-seer,  and 
half  the  scientific  analist  in  his  constitution, 


he  seemed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  live 
intellectually  in  an  apartment  of  which  one 
window  fronted  the  actual  world,  while  the 
other  looked  back  into  the  region  of  super¬ 
natural  conditions,  out  of  which  all  things 
have  sprung.  Seated  at  this  back  window, 
he  would  woo  out  of  the  darkness  all  sorts 
of  conceptions  regarding  God,  the  Creation, 
and  other  transcendental  matters,  about 
which  no  man  can  possibly  know  anything 
by  his  own  strength  ;  then,  removing  to  the 
other  window,  he  would  derive  from  the  bus¬ 
tle  without,  accurate  conceptions  regarding 
the  actual  world  ;  and  finally  mingling  the 
two  heaps  of  notions  together,  he  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  organize  the  mass  as  if  it  were  ho¬ 
mogeneous. 

That  this  is  a  correct  representation  of 
Fourier’s  mind  and  habits,  will  appear  when 
we  describe  the  nature  of  his  system,  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  “  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mou- 
vements,  et  des  Destinees  Generales,”  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  at  Lyons  in  1808,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  article  on 
the  state  of  European  politics  published  five 
years  before  in  a  newspaper  of  the  same 
town,  was,  it  is  believed,  his  fir.st  attempt 
to  communicate  with  the  world  through  the 
press.  In  this  bizarre  and  singular  work — 
all  the  more  singular  as  being  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  obscure  clerk  who  had  attained 
his  thirty-eighth  year  without  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  reveal  himself  out  of  the  counting- 
house — are  contained  the  germs  of  all  that 
Fourier  ever  wrote.  Here,  therefore,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  his  entire  system,  as  first  promulgated  in 
1808,  and  afterwards,  only  filled  out  and 
expounded. 

In  religion  Fourier  was  a  Pantheist ;  in 
other  words,  God,  the  world,  and  man,  were 
all  blended  and  confused  in  his  idea  of  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  whole.  Using  formal  language, 
however,  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  evolution 
of  three  eternal  co-existing  principles — God, 
matter,  and  justice,  or  mathematical  truth. 
God  or  will  is  the  cause  of  the  destinies  of 
things  ;  justice  is  the  reason  of  them.  The 
universal  will  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  law  of  universal  attraction,  by  which  all 
that  exists  is  regulated.  This  universal  at¬ 
traction  distinguishes  itself  into  five  species, 
or,  as  Fourier  called  them,  movements — Istj 
material  attraction,  which  was  discovered 
by  Newton ;  2d,  organic  attraction,  pervad¬ 
ing  the  inner  constitution  of  bodies ;  3d, 
aromal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  im¬ 
ponderables  ;  4/A,  instinctual  attraction, 
or  the  attraction  of  instincts  and  passions ; 
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5/A,  social  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of 
man  to  his  future  destinies.  Of  these  five 
movements  only  four  were  announced,  as 
appears  from  the  title  in  Fourier’s  first 
work  ;  the  aromal  attraction  was  afterwards 
added.  Pervaded  by  this  universal  law  of 
attraction,  all  nature  was  full  of  analogies, 
and  in  every  part  one  might  discern  the 
rhythm  of  the  whole.  Friendship,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  symbolically  represented  in  the 
circle  ;  love  in  the  ellipse. 

The  entire  duration  of  the  world,  as  it  now 
is,will  be  80,000  years ;  half  will  be  a  period  of 
ascendence  and  half  of  descendence.  The 
world,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  7000th  year;  conse¬ 
quently  young  and  foolish,  and  far  from  being 
what  it  will  be.  God  peopled  the  world  origin¬ 
ally  with  sixteen  distinct  races  of  men,  nine 
of  which  were  placed  in  the  Old,  and  seven 
in  the  American  hemisphere.  All  these, 
however,  were  made  with  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  dispositions ;  and  hence  their  min¬ 
gled  progeny  forms  but  one  species.  God 
has  also  reserved  for  himself  the  power  of 
eighteen  supplementary  creations  of  men. 
Jn  the  act  of  creation  there  is  a  conjunction 
of  Austral  and  Boreal  Fluids  ;  hence,  as  the 
supplementary  creations  come  to  take  place, 
the  earth  will  gradually  become  a  beautiful 
garden ;  the  masses  of  polar  ice  will  be  melt¬ 
ed  away,  the  whole  sea  will  become  naviga¬ 
ble,  and,  the  salt  having  been  disengaged, 
will  at  length  consist  of  excellent  fresh  wa¬ 
ter,  which  sailors  may  drink. 

The  soul  of  man  is  immortal ;  and  is 
subject  to  reproduction  in  new  forms — not, 
however,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  in  forms 
either  nobler  or  viler,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but  always  in  forms  nobler  than 
those  already  passed  through.  For  each 
soul  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  ten 
transmigrations  in  all.  The  various  pla¬ 
nets,  also,  will,  at  the  periods  when  respec¬ 
tively  they  have  attained  their  full  develop¬ 
ments,  exchange  their  spiritual  burthens — 
each  planet,  as  it  were,  emptying  itself  into 
the  one  immediately  above  it  in  the  scale 
of  importance. 

Human  nature  is  a  compound  of  twelve 
distinct  passions : — five  sensitive,  which  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  desire  of  individual 
enjoyment ;  four  affective  (love,  friendship, 
ambition,  and  family  feeling),  which  lead 
to  the  formation  of  groups ;  and  three  go¬ 
verning  or  distributive*  (the  cabaliste^  or 
love  of  intrigue,  the  alternante,  or  craving 
for  variety,  and  the  composite^  or  inspira¬ 
tion  of  art),  which  produce  series.  As 
group  is  the  association  of  individuals,  so 


series  is  the  association  of  groups.  The 
ultimate  tendency  of  series,  again,  is  to¬ 
wards  unity  ;  and  thus  the  passion  for  unity 
expresses  the  aim  and  longing  of  the  whole 
human  being,  and  is  the  result  of  the  free 
play  of  all  the  twelve  component  passions, 
as  light  is  the  result  of  all  the  prismatic 
tints.  Conformity,  therefore,  to  this  pas¬ 
sion  for  unity,  or  in  other  words,  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  law  of  passional  attraction  (at¬ 
traction  passionn^e),  is  the  true  theory  of 
conduct.  Duty  is  entirely  a  human  idea ; 
attraction  only — i.  e.  physical  tendency, 
comes  from  God.  The  distinction  between 
certain  passions  as  good,  and  others  as  bad, 
is  a  fallacious  mode  of  speaking;  all  are 
good ;  it  is  impious  to  resist  any  of  them  ; 
and  true  wisdom  consists  in  entire  abandon¬ 
ment  to  their  impulses.  What  we  call  evil 
or  wrong,  has  no  real  existence  ;  all  misery 
has  its  origin  in  misconception.  The  pas¬ 
sions  are  not  to  be  denounced  or  struggled 
against;  they  are  to  be  utilized.  If  the 
medium  in  which  the  passions  act,  ofiers 
resistance  to  their  free  play,  then  that  me¬ 
dium  must  be  modified. 

The  present  medium,  that  is,  society  as 
it  now  exists,  does  oflfer  resistance  to  the 
free  play  of  the  passions.  All  is  confusion, 
irregularity,  compulsion,  misconception. 
“  Between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
there  have  been  five  thousand  years  of  mis¬ 
understanding.”  How  shall  this  condition 
of  things  be  remedied  ?  How  shall  the 
present  confused  medium,  in  which  the 
passions  are  restrained,  be  made  to  evolve 
a  new  medium  in  which  they  shall  be  able 
to  act  freely  }  By  what  means  shall  riches 
be  made  to  succeed  to  poverty,  truth  to 
deceit,  mutual  respect  to  oppression  and 
revolt,  happiness  to  misery Philanthro¬ 
pists  had  renounced  and  attempted  various 
schemes  having  this  object  in  view.  All 
had  failed.  Tlie  scheme  which  he  propos¬ 
ed,  however,  could  not  fail,  being  accordant 
with  the  eternal  mechanism  of  nature. 
This  was  a  system  for  the  association  of 
mankind  in  industrial  bodies,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  each  individual,  while  forming  a 
part  of  a  whole,  should  yet  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  tendencies  and  inclinations. 
“  The  disease  which  devours  industry  is  in¬ 
dustrial  anarchy  or  incoherence.”  The 
cure,  therefore,  must  consist  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  association,  harmonious  co-operation. 
But  this  can  only  be  secured  by  allowing, 
in  the  first  place,  perfect  individual  free¬ 
dom.  Labor  is  not  of  itself  naturally  re¬ 
pugnant  to  man  ;  nay,  man  is  so  constituted 
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as  to  find  his  only  true  happiness  in  labor ;  would  pursue  the  career  of  ambition ;  never- 
but  the  happiness  to  be  found  must  actual-  theless,  no  restraint  would  bo  put  upon  the 
ly  lie  in  the  labor  in  which  it  is  sought ;  in  liberty  of  the  women  exceptional  in  their 
other  words,  the  labor  in  which  a  man  is  call-  tastes  and  inclined  to  follow  a  profession — 
ed  to  engage  ought  to  be  of  the  kind  which  that  of  medicine,  for  instance.  As  for  the 
is  of  itself  agreeable  to  him.  This  idea  of  children ;  for  them,  too,  the  system  would 
labor,  pleasurable  for  its  own  sake  (travail  be  one  of  attraction.  They  would  be  al- 
attrayant),  was  one  on  which  Fourier  laid  lowed  to  sing,  romp,  read,  or  even  gour- 
immense  stress.  As  the  English  squire  toils  mandize ;  only  all  these  manifestation  would 
hard  in  a  fox-chase,  and  yet  likes  the  la-  be  carefully  w^atched,  and  the  passions, 
bor;  so,  if  the  world  were  as  it  should  be,  which  they  indicated,  utilized.  From  all 
all  human  beings  would  do  as  they  felt  in-  this  life  of  freedom,  some  might  say,  no- 
clined,  and  in  so  doing,  would  enjoy  the  thing  but  confusion  would  result  The 
toil.  contrary,  however,  would  be  the  case.  La¬ 

in  order  to  realize  this  picture  of  a  world  bor,  ceasing  to  be  repugnant,  would  orga- 
busy  and  at  the  same  time  happy,  the  pre-  nize  itself  beautifully ;  there  would  be  the 
sent  distribution  of  mankind  over  the  globe,  most  admirable  classification  and  subdivi- 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  hordes,  and  ham-  sion  of  employments ;  all  sorts  of  machines 
lets,  must  be  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  man-  for  abridging  labor  would  be  introduced, 
kind  must  associate  themselves  anew  in  lit-  and  their  invention  encouraged ;  and  among 
tie  masses  called  phalanxes.  A  group,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  phalangstere  there 
is,  the  little  association  formed  by  the  ope-  would  operate  the  most  wholesome  emula- 
ration  of  the  sensitive  and  affective  pas-  tion.  Every  member  would  be  secured  a 
sions,  would  number  usually  from  seven  to  minimum  of  income,  sufficient  to  supply  his 
nine  persons ;  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-  ordinary  wants ;  and  over  and  above  this 
two  groups,  associated  by  the  play  of  the  there  would  be  a  distribution  of  the  sur- 
distributive  passions,  would  constitute  a  plus  profits  among  the  efficient  members, 
series ;  and,  lastly,  an  association  of  seve-  according  to  the  three  categories  of  Labor, 
ral  such  series,  representing  in  itself  the  Capital,  and  Talent.  Of  these.  Labor 
supreme  tendency  to  unity,  would  form  a  would  have  the  preference,  its  share  being 
phalanx.  A  phalanx,  therefore,  would  con-  as  five,  while  the  shares  of  Capital  and 
sist  of  about  1800  persons  of  both  sexes.  Talent  would  be  respectively  as  four  and 
associated  together  for  all  the  purposes  of  three — that  of  Talent,  therefore,  being 
life,  and  forming  in  effect  a  complete  little  lowest. 

community.  Each  phalanx  would  occupy  The  Phalanx-system  would  naturally  first 
a  vast  barracks  or  system  of  buildings  call-  be  introduced  into  the  field  of  agricultural 
ed  a  Phalangstere^  which  would  include  labor.  There,  gradually  and  simply,  with- 
within  itself  a  church,  a  theatre,  dining-  out  disturbing  a  single  established  relation, 
rooms,  picture  galleries,  an  observatory,  a  it  would  succeed  by  its  own  merits.  Radi- 
library,  work-rooms,  sleeping  apartments,  ating  thence  into  all  trades  and  professions, 
and,  in  short,  every  possible  accommodation  it  would  ultimately  prevail  over  the  whole 
that  comfort  would  require  or  taste  suggest,  globe.  Then  would  arise  a  new  set  of  re- 
Every  phalangstere  would  stand  in  the  lations,  associating  the  separate  phalanxes 
midst  of  its  own  gardens  and  grounds,  one  with  another,  according  to  the  most 
How  cheaply  even  splendor  might  be  at-  beautiful  series.  In  all  there  would  pro- 
tained  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  pha-  bably  be  about  500,000  phalanxes  on  the 
langstere — in  the  architecture,  in  the  style  eartL  The  governor  of  a  single  phalanx 
of  furnishing,  and  also  in  the  cuisine,  the  would  be  called  a  Unarch  ;  the  governor  of 
success  of  the  modern  system  of  clubs  four  phalanxes  a  Duarch ;  the  governor  of 
might  show — of  the  principle  of  which  the  twelve  phalanxes  a  Tetrarch  ;  the  governor 
Phalanx-system  would  in  some  respects  be  of  forty-eight  phalanxes  a  Douzarch ;  and 
but  an  extension.  In  the  life  of  the  pha-  so  on,  up  to  the  governor  of  the  whole 
langstere  all  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow  world,  or  Omniarch.  This  association  of 
their  own  bent — to  work,  or  be  idle ;  to  the  phalanxes  by  series  would  supersede 
work  at  one  trade  or  at  several;  to  be  so-  the  present  arrangements  into  provinces, 
ciable  or  retiring  in  their  habits.  The  wo-  nations,  &c.,  performing  all  that  is  good  in 
men  would  naturally,  according  to  the  af-  the  functions  of  such  arrangements.  Cer- 
fective  instincts  of  their  sex,  dominate  in  tain  phalanxes  would  stand  related  to  one 
tlic  relations  of  family,  &c.,  while  the  men  designated  as  the^  capital  of  their  common 
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district ;  and  the  associated  districts  again  i 
would  recognise  in  one  established  spot  the 
central  phalanx  of  the  nation.  Finally, 
there  would  be  one  golden-domed  phalang- 
stere,  towards  which,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  all  the  railways  and  all  the  tele¬ 
graphic  wires  would  converge  ;  and  here  re¬ 
ceiving  the  letters  of  all  nations,  and  issu¬ 
ing  his  despatches — east,  north,  south,  and 
wrest,  would  sit  the  Omni  arch  with  his 
clerks.  This  phalangstere  should  be  some¬ 
where  on  the  Bosphorus.  All  general  plan¬ 
etary  business  would  be  transacted  in  the 
office  of  the  Omniarch.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  great  discovery  in  the  arts,  such  as 
that  of  the  steam-engine  by  Watt,  or  of  the 
publication  of  a  book  deserving  a  place 
among  the  world’s  classics,  the  Omniarch 
would  decree  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  upon  all  the  phalangsteres.  A  tax 
of  five  francs  each  on  all  the  phalangsteres 
would  have  secured  to  James  Watt  £100,000 
for  his  steam-engine.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  physical  calamity  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  as,  for  example,  an  earth¬ 
quake  or  inundation,  the  Omniarch  would 
instantly  despatch  an  industrial  army  to 
the  spot  to  repair  the  damage. 

Such,  described  as  literally  as  we  have 
been  able  from  our  authorities,  was  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  system  which  Fourier  gave  to 
the  world.  Expounded  first  in  his  “  The- 
orie  des  Quatre  Mouvements,”  published 
in  1808,  it  was  enlarged  and  completed  in 
his  Traite  de  1’ Association  Domestique- 
Agricole,”  published  at  Paris  in  1822;  in 
his  “  Nouveau  Monde  Industriel  et  Socie- 
taire,”  published  in  1829  ;  and  in  a  work 
which  he  published  in  1835,  entitled 
“  False  Industry,  Fragmentary,  Repug¬ 
nant,  Deceitful ;  and  the  Antidote,  Natural 
Industry,  Combined,  Attractive,  Truthful, 
giving  Quadruple  Profit.”  All  these  works 
are  in  form  the  reverse  of  methodical  or 
artistic ;  and  they  abound  in  uncouth  words 
and  phrases,  invented  by  the  author  to  ex¬ 
press  his  meaning.  Fourier  was  incapable 
himself  of  the  task  of  popular  exposition  ; 
this  he  left  to  his  followers.  In  another 
respect  he  was  peculiar.  Most  men  of  his 
class  have  been  contented  with  giving  to 
the  world  a  few  pregnant  aphorisms  con¬ 
taining  the  gist  of  their  system  ;  in  his  wri¬ 
tings  there  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  the  most 
rigidly  reasoned  and  ingenious  details. 

The  sincerity  of  Fourier  has  never  been 
questioned.  He  always  talked  of  his  own 
^eory,  says  M.  Reybaud,  as  of  a  fact  do¬ 
minant  in  the  world.  Living  in  a  state  of 


isolation,  and  dealing  only  with  the  sym¬ 
bols  which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  stand 
for  things  themselves,  he  had  solved,  as  he 
fancied,  a  gigantic  equation ;  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  must  ultimately  be  accepted.  In  short, 
as  we  have  already  said,  his  mind  was,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  abnormal  in  its  struc¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  be  out  of  connexion  with 
everything  about  it.  Such  dogmas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  those  which  we  have  described, 
relating  to  the  creation  and  duration  of  the 
world,  indicate  a  total  breaking  down  in 
the  mind  which  produced  them,  of  all  se¬ 
paration  between  the  organs  of  conception 
and  belief.  According  to  the  same  method 
one  has  only  to  think  anything  whatever, 
like  a  Hindoo  poet ;  and  then  assert  it  to 
be  true.  One  might  assert,  for  instance, 
that  there  was  a  ball  of  fresh  butter  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if 
the  assertion  were  gravely  made,  there 
would  be  little  probability  that  it  would  be 
contradicted.  Now,  there  are  many  minds, 
Scotch  and  English,  into  which  such  an 
odd  fancy  might  enter ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  Fourier  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  conceived  such  a  thing,  he  ran  a 
great  risk  of  believing  it.  Hence  the  gravi¬ 
ty  with  which  he  could  talk  of  the  analogy 
between  love  and  the  ellipse,  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen  supplementary  creatures,  of  the  aus¬ 
tral  and  boreal  fluids,  of  the  future  omni¬ 
arch  of  the  globe,  &c. — conceptions  which 
in  other  minds  only  serve  as  a  sort  of  intel¬ 
lectual  gnuff,  to  tickle  the  faculties  and 
keep  them  awake.  He  himself  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  some  such  difference  between 
himself  and  other  men.  “  My  three  sys¬ 
tems,  cosmology,  psychology,  and  analo¬ 
gy,”  he  said,  “are  one  thing;  another 
thing  is  my  fourth,  that  of  passional  at¬ 
traction.  While  you  examine  it,  leave  the 
others  alone.  If  in  them  1  have  been  ex¬ 
travagant,  Newton  also  has  written  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Apocalypse.” 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  between 
the  publication  of  Fourier’s  first  work  and 
that  of  his  second,  there  was  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years.  During  this  interval,  or 
from  1808  to  1822,  the  author  remained  in 
the  same  obscure  position  that  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  held.  His  “  Theory  of  the  Four 
Movements  ”  fell  dead  upon  the  public ; 
probably  not  twenty  persons  read  it.  It 
was  exactly  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  Saint-Simon,  with  considerably  great¬ 
er  success,  was  maturing  his  views.  In 
every  country,  however,  there  are  minds 
magnetically  responsive  to  each  other 
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through  their  very  singularities ;  and  as 
Saint-Simon  found  converts  in  ardent  young 
men  such  as  Comte,  Rodrigues,  and  Thier¬ 
ry;  so  in  1814,  Fourier,  narrower  and 
more  repulsive  as  his  system  was,  found  an 
adherent  in  a  person  named  M.  Just  Muiron. 
It  was  only,  however,  after  the  adhesion  to 
Fourier  of  Victor  Considerant,  a  young 
man  of  energy  and  high  scientific  acciuire- 
ments,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
“  Ecole  Poly  technique,”  that  his  system 
began  decidedly  to  make  way.  Seizing  on 
the  social  philosophy  of  Fourier,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  cabalistic  science,  M.  Con¬ 
siderant  devoted  himself,  with  far  happier 
talents  for  exposition  than  his  master  pos¬ 
sessed,  to  the  task  of  diflFusing  the  Fourier- 
ist  ideas  of  “  Pleasurable  Labor,”  “  Indus¬ 
trial  Co-operation,”  &c.  Between  1820 
and  1830,  Fourier’s  own  works  also — his 
“  Traite  de  1’ Association,”  &c.  and  his 
“  Noveau  Monde  ”  were  making  his  system 
better  known.  Before  this  time  Fourier 
had  come  to  live  in  Paris,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  clerk  in  an  American  mercantile  house ; 
and  here,  accordingly,  about  the  year  1829, 
he  might  be  seen,  a  little  thin  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  profound,  severe,  and  sad  old  face, 
plodding  along  the  streets,  nobody  speak¬ 
ing  to  him. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
precisely  when  Saint-Siinonianism  was  on 
the  decline,  that  Fourierism  burst  on  pub¬ 
lic  notice.  Some  members  of  the  Saint- 
Siraonian  school  attached  themselves  to 
Fourier,  among  whom  were  MM.  Jules  Le- 
chevalier  and  Abel  Transon ;  he  likewise 
gained  a  very  efficient  advocate  in  a  lady, 
Madame  Clarisse  Vigoreux.  By  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  this  lady,  assisted  by  M.  Con¬ 
siderant  and  others,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exemplify  the  system  in  a  model  Phalang- 
stere  and  agricultural  colony,  to  be  founded 
at  Conde-sur-Vesgres.  The  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  failed ;  and  the  Confederates  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  their  views  through  the  press, 
in  1836,  they  founded  a  journal  called 
“  La  Phalange,”  the  success  of  which  was 
such  that  Fourier,  before  his  death,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1837,  was  able  to  count  a  number  of 
disciples  in  whom  he  could  be  sure  that  his 
views  would  survive.  Since  that  period, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Considerant, 
who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  chieftainship 
of  the  sect.  Fourierism,  or  at  least  the  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  of  Fourier,  has  continued 
to  make  progress. 

The  promulgation  in  France  almost  con¬ 


temporaneously  of  two  such  social  systems 
as  those  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  could 
not  fail  to  produce*  immense  effects.  These 
effects,  began,  as  we  have  .seen,  to  manifest 
themselves  most  decidedly  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840.  The  Saint-Simoni- 
ans,  indeed,  cohering  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a 
common  enthusiasm  for  progress,  and  a 
common  attachment  to  a  few  very  large 
general  ideas,  had  been  destroyed  as  a  sect ; 
but  only  to  be  dispersed  through  society  as 
separate  missionaries,  each  in  his  own  way, 
of  doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  too 
well  trained  ever  to  forget  them.  Among 
the  highest  names  in  French  literature,  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1840,  were  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Saint-Simonian  school. 
M.  Comte,  early  as  his  separation  from  the 
Saint- Simonians  had  been,  even  yet,  in  his 
self-selected  positions  as  the  champion  of  a 
powerful  Atheistic  philosophy,  retained 
many  of  the  specific  ideas  of  his  old  ma.ster. 
Uniting  more  of  piety  and  sentiment  with 
the  Saint-Simonian  creed,  M.  Pierre  Le- 
roux  founded  the  sect  of  “  the  Humanita¬ 
rians.”  From  him  as  her  speculative  mas¬ 
ter,  the  celebrated  authoress,  George  Sand, 
derived  the  propositions  which  constitute 
the  diadactic  ingredient  in  her  novels. 
Duveyrier,  Carnot,  and  Chevalier,  entered 
the  lists  as  political  and  economical  writers. 
Lastly,  gathering  round  him  the  relics  of 
the  party,  M.  Olinde  Rodrigues  continued, 
in  an  humble  way,  to  defend  the  memory 
and  publish  the  opinions  of  his  master. 
Thus  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  disintegrated,  only  to 
be  dissolved  the  better  through  society. 
Fourierism,  on  the  other  hand,  more  pre¬ 
cise  in  its  scheme,  and  demanding  in  its 
disciples  a  more  narrow  conformation  of 
mind,  has  maintained  its  nominal  existence 
and  organization.  VV^ith  M.  Considerant 
as  its  head,  it  now  commands  the  services  of 
a  number  of  inferior  expositors  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  themselves  to  be  Phalangsteri- 
ans  ;  it  also  possesses  various  periodical 
organs  of  greater  or  less  note.  jMeanwhile, 
its  doctrines,  thus  diffused,  and  mingling 
with  those  which  were  more  purely  Saint- 
Simonian,  have  descended  into  all  classes 
of  society,  have  seized  all  descriptions  of 
minds,  and  have  been  varied,  modified,  and 
expanded  into  all  conceivable  forms,  from 
the  most  rank  and  thorough-going  Com¬ 
munism,  to  the  mildest  advocacy  of  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  principle. 

Upon  a  whole,  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  may  be  summed 
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up  in  this,  that  their  systems  deposited  in  we  see.  Let  us  attempt  accordingly  to 
the  mind  of  the  French  nation  two  great  present  here  in  a  condensed  and  collected 
ideas,  which  were  not  there  before — the  form  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  show  on 
firsts  that  European  society  was  approach-  what  precise  footing  the  questions  of  the  en- 
ing  a  crisis  the  peculiarity  of  which,  as  com-  franchisement  of  the  industrial  classes,  and 
pared  with  former  ones,  would  consist  in  the  organization  of  labor  through  the  co- 
this,  that  it  would  be  an  industrial  revolu-  operative  principle,  now  stand,  in  France, 
tion — in  other  words,  a  revolution  by  which  And  first  we  shall  allude  to  a  very  interest- 
not  only  would  industrial  interests  come  to  ing  experiment  made  some  years  ago  by  a 
predominate  in  polities,  but  the  industrial  private  individual,  and  which,  although 
mind  itself  would  be  admitted  to  the  mas-  undertaken  for  purely  private  ends,  and  on 
lery  in  the  administration  ;  the  second^  that  a  very  small  scale,  has  already  acquired 
the  instrument  in  this  change,  or  at  least  its  historical  importance, 
accompaniment,  would  be  an  organization  There  is  in  Paris,  now  or  lately  occupy- 
of  the  laboring  classes  into  compact  bodies  ing  the  house,  11,  Rue  Saint  Georges,  a 
on  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  com-  master  house-painter,  named  Leclaire.  On 
mon  responsibility.  The  first  of  these  ideas  an  average  M.  Leclaire  employs  two  hun- 
is  more  peculiarly  Saint-Simonian  ;  it  is  drcd  workmen.  For  some  time  after  com- 
the  summary  expression  of  Saint-Simon’s  mencing  business,  he  proceeded  on  the  same 
two  fundamental  principles,  “  L’Ameliora-  system  with  regard  to  his  workmen  which 
tion,”  &c.,  and  “A  Chacun,”  &c.  The  he  saw  others  practising — “  a  system  which 
other  is  more  peculiarly  Fourierist,  involv-  consists,”  to  use  his  own  language,  “  in 
ing  as  it  docs  all  that  is  general,  and  possi-  paying  the  workman  as  little  as  possible, 
bly  all  that  is  valuable,  in  Fourier’s  be-  and  in  dismissing  him  frequently  for  the 
wildering  system  of  Phalanxes.  In  neither  smallest  fault.”  Finding  this  system  un¬ 
idea,  simply  expressed  and  divested  of  the  satisfactory,  he  altered  it ;  adopted  a  more 
rubbish  attached  to  it,  is  there  anything  liberal  scale  of  wages ;  and  endeavored,  by 
absolutely  repugnant  to  good  sense,  or  irre-  retaining  good  and  tried  workmen  perma- 
concilable  with  Christian  belief.  Indeed,  nently  in  his  service,  to  produce  some  sta- 
by  some  influential  men  in  our  own  country  bility  in  the  arrangements  of  his  establish- 
both  ideas  have  already  been  accepted — so  ment.  The  result  was  encouraging ;  but 
far,  at  least,  as  to  form  subjects  of  incessant  still,  from  causes  which  were  inevitable — 
meditation.  In  Mr.  Cobden,  for  instance,  among  which  he  specifies  the  listlessuess 
we  see  the  first  idea,  or  at  least  a  fraction  of  of  even  the  best  workmen,  and  the  waste  of 
it  developed  almost  to  the  pitch  of  bigotry ;  material  occasioned  by  their  carelessness — 
hence  his  laughter  at  the  Duke’s  Letter,  his  profits  by  no  means  answered  his  ex- 
and  his  denunciation  of  the  ships  in  the  pectations  ;  while  his  position  as  a  master 
Tagus.  was  one  of  continual  anxiety  and  discom- 

Both  ideas,  however,  must  rest  for  ere-  fort.  He  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  total 
dence  upon  their  own  proofs  and  merits,  change  of  system.  A  reading  and  intelli- 
Whether  it  be  true  that  society  is  approach-  gent  man — he  had  heard  of  the  speculations 
ing  a  crisis  in  which  the  industrial  classes  regarding  the  applicability  of  the  co-opera- 
shall  assume  a  higher  position  than  they  tive  principle  to  business ;  a  firm  and  en- 
have  yet  held,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  the  terprising  man — he  was  willing  to  try  the 
transition  is  to  be  most  easily  and  peace-  experiment  at  his  own  risk.  Accordingly, 
fully  efiected — are  questions,  to  answer  having  made  certain  necessary  preparations, 
which  one  must  diligently  observe  the  cur-  he  announced  to  his  workmen,  in  the  be- 
rent  of  the  times.  Whether,  again,  the  ginning  of  the  year  1842,  that,  during  that 
co-operative  principle  be  safe,  practicable,  year  he  was  to  conduct  his  establishment 
or  advantageous  in  the  mangement  of  busi-  on  the  principle  in  question  ;  in  other 
ness  ;  and  if  so,  what  form  or  modification  words,  he  was  to  assume  them  all,  for  that 
of  it  is  the  best — are  questions  to  yield  an  year,  into  partnership  with  himself,  and 
answer  to  which  experiment  must  assist  re-  form  of  his  establishment  a  little  industrial 
flection.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  France  that  association,  of  which  he  should  be  chief, 
we  must  look  for  our  arguments  and  illus-  The  details  of  his  scheme  were  as  fol- 
trations.  There  first  have  the  questions  lows : — All  the  employis  of  the  establish- 
been  formally  asked  ;  and  there  first  have  ment — M.  Leclaire  himself  included — 
they  been  put  to  the  rough  issue  of  events,  were  to  be  allowed  regular  wages  as  in 
It  is  our  part  to  watch  and  profit  by  what  I  other  establishments,  each  according  to  his 
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rank  and  position — M.  Leclaire  a  salary 
for  the  year  of  6000  francs  (ii240),  which 
was  about  the  sum  to  which  he  considered 
himself  entitled  by  his  services  ;  his  jour¬ 
neymen  the  ordinary  wages  of  about  four 
francs  a-day  (a  pound  a-week)  in  summer, 
and  three  francs  a-day  (fifteen  shillings 
a-week)  in  winter  ;  the  foremen  and  clerks 
proportionably  more ;  the  apprentices  pro- 
portionably  less.  These  fixed  allowances 
w'erc  to  be  totally  independent  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment ;  as  regarded  his 
men,  M.  Leclaire  guaranteed  their  payment. 
But  if  the  experiment  should  succeed,  then, 
after  the  sum-total  thus  expended  in  wages 
had  been  deducted,  and  after  all  the  other 
expen.ses  of  the  establishment  had  been 
paid — such  as  rent,  taxes,  material,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  there 
would  still  remain  some  surplus  of  clear 
profit.  Now  this  surplus,  whatever  it  was, 
M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  distribute  faith¬ 
fully  among  all  the  members  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  each  sharing  in  the  ratio  of  his 
fixed  allowance — that  is,  receiving  exactly  * 
that  proportion  of  the  profits  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  total  wages  expenses.  Thus, 
supposing  the  business  of  the  year  to  yield 
in  all  i^4200  ;  supposing  the  total  wages- 
expenses  to  be  £2000,  and  the  outlay  in 
rent,  taxes,  material,  interest,  bad  debts, 
&c.,  to  be  £2000  more  ;  then  there  would 
remain  £200  of  surplus  profits,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  all  concerned.  Of  this  sum 
each  would  receive  that  proportion  which 
he  received  of  the  wages-expenses ;  conse¬ 
quently,  M.  Leclaire’s  own  share  (£2000 : 
£200 : :  £240  :  £24)  would  be  £24.  In 
the  same  way  the  share  of  a  journeyman, 
whose  total  amount  of  wages  during  the 
year  had  been  £40,  would  be  £4 ;  of  a 
clerk  or  foreman,  whose  wages  had  been 
£60,  the  share  would  be  £6 ;  of  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  whose  wages  had  been  £4,  the 
share  would  be  8s.  Even  those  workmen 
who  should  have  been  but  a  few  weeks  in 
the  establishment  were  to  receive  in  the 
same  equitable  proportion ;  the  value  of 
every  man’s  services,  and  consequently  his 
title  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  being  always 
measured  by  the  amount  he  had  earned  in 
wages. 

These  arrangements  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  some  other  stipulations  having  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  M.  Le- 
clairc  was  still  to  retain  the  usual  rights 
which  belong  to  a  master — was,  for  instance, 
to  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  purchase 
of  materials,  the  undertaking  of  commis¬ 


sions,  &c.,  the  experiment  was  fairly  and 
faithfully  tried.  The  result  was  most  satis¬ 
factory.  “  Not  one  of  his  journeymen,”  we 
are  told,  “  that  had  worked  as  much  as 
three  hundred  days  obtained  less  1500 
francs  (£60)  and  some  considerably  more.” 
According  to  a  table  now  before  us,  the 
average  wages  per  day  of  a  journeyman 
house-painter  in  Paris  is  3  1-2  francs  ;  for 
300  days  at  this  rate  the  return  would  be 
1050  francs  (£42) ;  therefore  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  a  steady  journeyman  in  M.  Le- 
claire’s  establishment  earned  that  year  about 
450  francs,  or  £18,  more  than  his  brethren 
in  other  establishments.  On  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  which  also  seems  the  correct  one,  that 
M.  Leclaire  paid  his  workmen,  in  respect  of 
their  fixed  wages,  at  the  usual  rate,  this 
sum  of  £18  would  represent  exactly  what 
the  workmen  gained  by  the  change  of  sys¬ 
tem.  For  M.  Leclaire,  himself,  the  gain 
was  of  course  proportionate.  To  the  £240 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  salary,  he  would  add  about  £100  as 
his  proportion  of  the  profits  ;  besides  which, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  drew  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  invested  capital.  Even  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  speculation,  therefore,  the  experiment 
was  successful — a  success  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  zeal  and  care¬ 
fulness  produced  among  the  workmen 
by  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or,  as  the  French  express  it, 
soHdarite.  Every  boy,  for  instance,  who 
emptied  a  pot  of  paint  into  the  kennel,  in¬ 
jured  himself  and  his  comrades ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  might  not  eare  for  his  own  loss, 
his  eomrades  would  take  him  to  task  for 
theirs ;  hence  an  advantage  in  the  systeni 
not  possessed  by  that  of  piece-work.  Mo¬ 
rally,  also,  the  effects  of  the  experiment 
were  admirable  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  so 
decided  was  the  success,  that  M.  Leclaire 
continued  the  system  on  trial  during  the 
following  year,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  kept  it  up  ever  since.* 

While  private  individuals  were  thus  put¬ 
ting  in  practice  in  their  own  aflairs,  ideas 
derived  from  the  mass  of  Utopian  opinions 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  of 
these  opinions  should  begin  also  to  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  those  public  men  whose  po¬ 
sition  as  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  lib¬ 
eral  party  rendered  them  open  to  all  new 

♦  A  fuller  account  of  M,  Leclaire’s  ej^riment 
than  we  have  had  room  for  here  is  given  in  Cham- 
berfs  Edinburgh  Journal.  New  Series.  No.  91. 
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ideas  of  a  political  tenor.  Precisely  as  the 
Whig  and  Radical  parties  in  this  country 
have  derived  many  of  their  working-propo¬ 
sitions  from  Bentham ,  without  accepting  his 
views  in  the  mass,  so  the  Republican  party, 
which  has  now  attained  to  power  in  France, 
has  derived  much  of  its  vital  sap  from  the 
speculations  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier. 
Even  so  early  as  1833,  there  was  a  section 
of  the  Republican  party  which  had  ex¬ 
pressly  embraced  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Saint-Simonians ;  as  if  the  suppression  of 
the  Saint-Simonian  sect  in  1832  had  not 
really  destroyed  its  vitality,  but  only  occa¬ 
sioned  its  metempsychosis  into  the  world  of 
politics.  At  the  head  of  this  body  of  ex¬ 
treme  Republicans  was  M.  Cavaignac — the 
brother  of  the  M.  Cavaignac  whom  the 
present  Provisional  Government  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Algeria.  Forming 
themselves  into  an  association,  and  entering 
into  con*espondence  with  the  discontented 
among  the  laboring  classes,  they  became 
objects  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe.  One  of  their  overt 
acts  was  the  publication  of  a  manifesto,  in 
which,  indicating  rather  than  declaring 
their  opinions,  they  reprinted  a  Decldralion 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  j  which  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robespierre,  and  proposed  by  him  to 
the  National  Convention,  but  rejected  by 
that  body  as  subversive  of  admitted  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  this  document  of  Robespierre, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  clause  was  a 
definition  of  property  which  it  contained. 
“  Property,”  said  Robespierre,  “  is  that 
portion  of  goods  which  is  secured  to  a  man 
by  the  laws.”  To  this  definition  of  pro¬ 
perty,  all  the  more  startling  from  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  Demosthenic  precision,  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  expressed  their  adhesion.  It  tallied 
exactly  with  a*  certain  portion  of  their  creed 
as  Saint-Simonians — that,  namely,  which 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Rights  of  In¬ 
heritance.  According  to  Robespierre’s  de¬ 
finition,  property  varied  as  the  law  ;  that  is, 
as  the  general  sense  of  the  community  in¬ 
vestigating  its  own  wants  ;  and  if  the  law 
chose  to  decree,  for  instance,  that  no  man 
should  be  entitled  to  bequeath  upwards  of 
iSl 0,000,  or  even  that  no  man  should  be 
entitled  to  dispose  of  his  possessions  at  all 
after  his  death,  then  society  would  conform 
to  those  conditions,  and  new  ideas  of  pro¬ 
perty  would  arise.  In  these  views,  auda¬ 
cious  and  destructive  as  they  are,  one  sees 
only  an  immense  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Roman  Agrarian  law. 

The  promulgation  of  such  views  by  Ca- 
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vaignac  and  his  associates  produced  a  schism 
— if  a  friendly  private  controversy  can  be 
called  such — between  them  and  the  more 
moderate  and  practical  Republicans,  of 
whom  Armand  Carrel  was  the  chief  and  re¬ 
presentative.  Carrel,  who,  although  spe¬ 
culatively  he  believed  much  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  had  set  forth  in  their  manifesto,  was 
yet  led  by  his  instincts  as  a  man  of  action, 
to  select  the  immediate  and  practicable  in 
preference  to  the  remote  and  Utopian,  had 
a  difficult  part  to  act.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  had  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  men 
whom  he  respected ;  on  the  other,  he  had 
to  clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
He  effected  both  with  great  skill ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  attempt  of  Fieschi,  in  1835,  had 
brought  down  on  the  Republican  party  the 
crushing  hand  of  the  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  individual  prosecutions  for  treason, 
and  the  famous  September  laws  against  the 
Press,  he  was  able  to  retain  his  position  as 
editor  of  the  National^  while  Cavaignac  and 
his  associates  were  either  silenced  in  prison 
or  driven  into  exile.* 

It  was  now  thought  that  Republicanism 
was  at  an  end  in  France.  Even  Carrel,  still 
clinging  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  sorrow  to 
his  Republican  opinions,  believed  the  cause 
to  be  hopeless  ;  for  to  him,  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  M.  Nisard,  “  a  cause  deferred  was  a 
cause  lost.”  In  this  belief  he  continued 
till  his  death,  in  a  duel,  by  the  pistol-shot 
of  M.  Girardin.  He  died  without  hope — 
his  party  Ruined,  France  abject,  and  Louis 
Philippe  still  on  the  throne. 

Carrel,  however,  was  mistaken.  Repub¬ 
licanism  was  to  revive  in  F ranee  ;  and  this 
not  in  that  moderate  form  in  which  he  had 
advocated  it,  but  rather  in  the  extreme  and 
Utopian  form  from  which  he  had  dissented. 
Precisely  at  the  period  when  its  prospects 
were  gloomiest,  it  received  an  adherent  in 
a  young  man  of  literary  talent — M.  Louis 
Blanc.  Born  in  Spain,  of  a  Corsican  mo¬ 
ther,  and  described  as  being  of  extremely 
small  stature,  and  very  juvenile  appearance, 
he  threw  himself,  with  precocious  ardor, 
into  the  element  of  revolutionary  politics. 
The  result  was  his  “  History  of  the  Ten 
Years,”  a  work  which  had  made  him  tole¬ 
rably  well  known  in  this  country,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  thirty  hours  of  February  had  ele- 

•  As  some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  even  yet 
not  generally  known,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  are 
indebted  for  them  to  the  author  of  the  article  on  Ar¬ 
mand  Carrel  in  No.  XI.  of  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Review — who  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  at 
Paris,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  affair. 
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rated  him  to  so  conspicuous  a  place  as  that 
which  he  now  occupies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  nation  and  of  Kurope.  It  is  only 
now,  however,  that  another  work  of  his — a 
little  volume  on  the  “  Organization  of  La¬ 
bor” — begins  to  attract  attention  among  usj 
insular  folks  In  this  volume,  published] 
originally  in  1839,  he  expounds  a  scheme] 
of  his  own  for  Industrial  Ref  >rm,  in  which, 
hasty  and  crude  as  it  is,  one  sees  the  amiable 
enthusiasm  of  a  youth  who,  having  master¬ 
ed  the  prevailing  generalities  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  of  Fourier,  undertakes  to 
cast  these  into  a  form  which  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  world  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith. 

“  Wherever,”  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  ‘‘  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  live  by  labor  does 
not  result  from  the  very  essence  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  social  institutions,  there  iniquity 
rciuns.”  This  is  his  fundamental  maxim 
as  a  Revolutionist ;  the  end  at  which  he 
aims  as  a  Reformer  is  expressed  in  language 
partly  Saint-Simouian,  and  partly  Fourier- 
ist,  as  follows : — “  The  moral  and  material 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  all,  by 
means  of  the  free  concurrence  of  all,  and 
their  fraternal  association.”  More  espe¬ 
cially,  that  which  he  attacks  in  the  existing 
const itutioii  of  society,  is  the  system  of  com-| 
petition,  or,  as  he  sometimes  names  it,  of 
individualism — that  “  atrocious  mercantile 
spirit,”  as  he  consid  rs  it,  by  which,  re¬ 
morselessly  and  selfishly  using  his  own  means 
and  opportunities,  every  man  in  business 
tries  to  grow  richer  than  his  neighbor.  For 
the  mass  of  the  people,  he  says,  this  system 
of  competition  is  a  system  of  extermination ; 
for  the  middle  classes  it  is  an  incessant 
cause  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  in  England, 
which  is  its  hotbed  and  peculiar  seat,  it  has 
produced  disaster  and  apoplexy ;  if  it  is 
persisted  in,  war  between  England  and 
France  is  inevitable  ; — therefore,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  man,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  let  it  be  done  away.  The 
means  by  which  this  great  end  is  to  be 
achieved  he  thus  expounds : — 

“Let  Government  be  consitlered  as  the  supreme 
regulator  ot  production,  and,  as  such,  invested 
w'ith  the  necessary  powers.  Its  task  will  then 
consist  in  making  use  of  the  weapon  of  competi¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  destroy  competition. 

“  Let  Government  rai.se  a  loan  of  which  the 
product  shall  be  employed  iu  the  creation  of  social 
workshops^  in  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
national  industry.  This  creation  requiring  a  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure,  the  numlier  of  such  work¬ 
shops  shall  at  first  be  limited  ;  in  virtue  of  their 
very  nature  they  will  possc.-^s  an  expansive  power. 
Government  being  considered  as  the  sole  founder  of 
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the  social  workshops,  will  have  the  right  to  draw 
up  the  rules  and  regulations,  which  shall,  accord- 
ingly,  possess  the  force  of  law.  Into  the  social 
worksh  ops  shall  be  admitted,  as  far  as  the  capital  col¬ 
lected  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  tools  will 
go,  all  woiknr.en  who  shall  offer  certificates  of  good 
conduct.  Notwithstanding  that  the  false  and  anti¬ 
social  education  given  to  the  present  generation 
I  renders  it  difficult  to  find  any  other  motive  of 
I  emulation  than  an  increase  of  pay,  the  salaries 
!  will  be  equal ;  as  a  totally  new  education  will 
necessarily  change  ideas  and  manners.  For  the 
first  year  Government  will  regulate  the  hierarchy 
of  functions.  After  the  first  year  it  shall  no 
longer  be  so.  The  workmen  having  had  time  to 
appreciate  one  another,  and  all  being  equally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  association,  the 
hierarchy  shall  be  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
election.  Every  year  there  shall  be  rendered  an 
account  of  the  net  profit,  of  which  a  partition  shall 
lie  made  into  three  parts; — the  first  to  he  divided 
in  equal  pottioiis  among  the  members  of  the 
association  ;  the  second  to  be  employed,  \st,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  ; 
2dlij,  in  the  mitigation  of  such  distresses  as  may 
fall  on  other  trades;  all  trades  owing  such  help  to 
each  other;  and  the  third,  to  furnish  tools  to  such 
new  members  as  choose  to  join  the  association. 
Into  each  association  formed  for  trades  carried  on 
by  large  numbers  together,  may  be  admitted  also 
(persons  belonging  to  trades  which,  by  iher  very 
nature,  must  he  scattered  and  confimd  to  separate 
spots ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  each  social  work.xhop 
may  consist  of  different  professions,  grouped 
around  one  great  trade,  as  so  many  parts  of  one 
whole,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and  partaking  of 
the  same  advantages.  Every  member  of-  the 
social  workshop  should  have  the  right  to  dispose 
of  his  income  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  the  evident 
economy  and  incontestable  excellence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  life  in  common,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
out  of  the  association  of  labors,  the  voluntary 
association  also  cf  wants  and  pleasures,  Cajiital- 
ists  could  be  invited  to  join  the  association,  and 
would  draw  the  interest  of  the  cajiital  they  had 
embarked  in  it,  which  interest  would  be  guaianteed 
to  them  on  the  budget ;  but  they  should  not  par- 
I  take  of  the  profits  e.xcept  in  the  quality  of  woik- 
men. 

“The  social  workshop  once  set  a-going  on 
these  principles,  one  may  see  what  would  be  the 
result.  In  every  important  branch  of  Hade,  that 
of  machine-making  for  example,  or  that  of  silk- 
manufactnre,  or  cotton-manufacture,  or  that  of 
printing,  there  would  be  a  social  workshop  com¬ 
peting  with  the  private  trade.  Would  the  struggle 
be  long  ?  No;  because  the  social  workshop  would 
have  over  every  private  workshop  the  advantage 
that  results  from  the  sujrerior  economy  of  the 
system  of  life  in  common,  and  from  a  mode  of 
organization  in  which  the  laborers  without 
exception  are  interested  in  producing  fast  and  W’ell. 
j  Would  the  struggle  be  subversive  ?  No  ;  because 
!  the  Government  would  always  have  it  in  its 
power  to  deaden  its  effects  by  hinriering  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  own  workshops  from  reaching  too  low 
a  level.” 
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Now,  although  these  views  were  the  pri¬ 
vate  speculations  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and 
were  even  contravened  by  some  of  the  most 
liberal  politicians  and  economists  of  France 
?,  for  instance,  by  M.  Lamartine,  and 


-as, 


most  powerfully  of  all,  by  the  former  Saint- 
Simonian,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  from  the 
year  1840,  such  views  of  an  indefinite  indus¬ 
trial  reform  to  be  achieved  through  the  co¬ 
operative  principle,  have,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  tinged  all  the  thinking  and  all  the 
writing  of  the  high  French  Republicans.  Iti 
was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  doubtless,  ’ 
and  the  knowledge  also  how  deeply  Com¬ 
munist  ideas  had  taken  root  among  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes,  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
France,  that  enabled  Louis  Blanc,  when  re¬ 
publishing  his  “  Organization  du  Travail,” 
a  few  months  ago,  to  make  a  most  striking 
prediction.  “We  are  called  Utopians,’’  he 
said,  “  by  practical  men,  because  in  the  midst 
of  a  regime  so  corrupt  as  the  present,  we 
indulge  in  such  dreams  of  industrial  reform. 
But  what  would  have  been  said  of  a  man 
who,  during  the  last -years  of  Louis  XV., 
had  enumerated  the  changes  that  were  actu¬ 
ally  to  take  place  within  a  few  years  }  Well, 
the  partisans  of  the  new  social  order  are  this 
day  precisely  in  the  position  of  such  a  man. 
And,  assuredly,  between  the  existing  re¬ 
gime,  and  the  application  of  our  ideas,  the 
distance  is  infinitely  less  than  was  that  be¬ 
tween  the  condition  of  society  that  subsist¬ 
ed  on  the  eve  of  1789,  and  that  which  sub¬ 
sisted  on  the  morrow.” 

In  all  respects,  the  Revolution  of  Febru¬ 
ary  last  was  an  industrial  Revolution — a  Re¬ 
volution  in  the  name  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  in  behalf  of  their  interests  as  under¬ 
stood  or  misunderstood  by  themselves.  This 


under  former  rer/iwes.”  They  err  greatly 
who  consider  these  ofl&eial  declarations  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Provisional  Government  as 
originating  in  mere  vulgar  contempt  for 
knowledge.  To  this  the  fact,  that  while  de¬ 
manding  the  return  of  workmen  as  Deputies 
they  have  also  largely  encouraged  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  artists  and  men  of  philosophic  repu¬ 
tation,  above  all  social  philosophers,  is  a 
sufficient  contradiction.  Daring  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Provisional  Government  with 
regard  to  the  elections  has  been,  and  mis¬ 
chievous  as  may  be  its  effects,  it  is  delibe- 
berate,  and  proceeds  on  a  deep  principle. 
The  new  regime^  they  say,  is  to  be  an  in¬ 
dustrial  one  ;  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  then, 
that  the  industrial  classes  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
veal  themselves  and  all  that  is  in  them, 
even  though  for  months  the  revelation  should 
consist  in  mere  clamor  and  vociferation. 
The  transition  must  be  made,  they  say,  some 
time  or  other ;  as  well  have  it  now. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  modified  Com¬ 
munism  which  builds  itself  on  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  principle,  the  Revolution  has  in  a  man¬ 
ner  adopted  it.  Scarcely  were  the  three 
days  of  February  over,  when  two  important 
companies,  viz.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Presst 
newspaper,  and  the  directors  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Railway,  announced  their  intention  to 
conduct  the  businesses  over  which  they  res¬ 
pectively  presided  on  the  Leclaire  system. 
V arious  other  private  companies,  we  believe, 
have  followed  their  example  ;  in  one  case, 
that  of  an  establishment  at  Havre,  the  opera¬ 
tives  are  said  to  have  demanded  the  privilege 
of  partnership.  Nor  has  Government  been 
idle.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sanguine 
Louis  Blanc,  four  great  social  workshops 
have  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  to  which 
barracks  are  to  be  attached  when  the  scheme 


is  its  peculiarity.  This  also  is  what  it  pro- j  is  complete,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
fesses  and  asserts  itself  to  be.  Not  only  operatives  and  their  families.  And,  lastly, 
has  it  conferred  on  every  living  Frenchman  in  order  as  it  were  to  sow  the  whole  soil  of 
a  vote,  and  on  every  Frenchman  above! France  with  so  many  Communist  centres, 
twenty-five  a  right  to  be  elected  into  the  Le- !  from  which  the  change  may  spread  over  so- 
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gislature  ;  but  it  has  proclaimed  its  deter¬ 
mination  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fu-  j 
ture  legislators  of  France  shall  be  workmen.  | 
“Elect  workmen  largely,”  said  the  Na-\ 
tional;  “  the  education  of  the  college  is  not 
favorable,  nor  that  of  the  work.shop  unfavor¬ 
able,  for  the  produce  of  the  eminent  function 
of  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  To 
use  a  figure,  the  admitted  ideas  obtained 
by  the  common  course  of  education  are  a 
paper  money  which  has  no  longer  any  value 
on  the  political  bourse.  Old  political  know- 


ciety,  the  intention  is  to  empower  Go¬ 
vernment  to  undertake,  or  as  it  were  buy 
up,  by  the  device  of  a  sinking-fund,  bank¬ 
rupt  concerns,  which  it  shall  stock  with 
workmen  associated  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  By  the  competition  of  these 
State  workshops  with  the  private  ones, 
Louis  Blanc  expects  that  the  system  will 
extend  itself.  Meanwhile,  fortunately,  the 
other  side  is  not  unrepresented.  M.  Mi¬ 
chel  Chevalier,  in  particular,  has  again 
come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 


ledge  consists  of  mere  prejudices  acquiredischemesofM.  Louis  Blanc,  and  adefender  of 
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the  interests  which  he  attacks.  The  servi¬ 
ces  of  such  a  man,  an  ardent  devotee  as  he 
is  of  social  amelioration,  and  yet  compe¬ 
tent  as  he  is  by  his  long  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  political  economy,  to  ex¬ 
pose  what  is  Utopian  in  these  speculations 
of  the  Communists,  cannot  fail  to  be  valu¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  M. 
Louis  Blanc  himself,  and  his  associates  in 
the  more  violent  section  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  MM.  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert, 
and  Flocon,  occupy  an  almost  conservative 
position,  as  compared  with  certain  popular 
leaders  not  in  the  Government.  At  the 
head  of  the  Communists,  specially  so  call¬ 
ed,  who  carry  the  ideas  of  life  in  common 
and  equality  of  conditions,  to  their  utmost 
lengths,  are  two  men  of  great  influence  with 
the  working  classes,  MM.  Cabet  andBlan- 
qui ;  and  even  as  we  write,  these  leaders  are 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  force  on  the  Revolution  a 
stage  farther. 

To  what  crashes  these  experiments  may 
lead  no  one  can  tell.  Dreamy  enthusiasm 
is  destined,  we  fear,  to  be  cruelly  disap¬ 
pointed.  Capital  will  hasten  away  out  of 
a  country  where  the  natural  laws  by  which 
it  seems  to  expand  itself  are  violated.  In 
the  vain  endeavor  to  share  equally  out 
among  the  producers  the  profits  of  their 
labor,  the  stimulus  to  production  will  every¬ 
where  be  lessened — in  some  quarters  will 
altogether  be  destroyed.  In  ridding  himself 
of  the  tyranny  of  his  employer,  the  poor 
laborer  will  rid  himself  also  of  the  meaus  of 
his  employment.  Nor  can  any  State  step  in 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  grand  body  of 
capitalists  by  whom  the  industry  of  the 
country  has  been  hitherto  sustained.  It 
does  so  at  extremest  peril.  W e  should  care 
comparatively  little,  if  all  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  were  to  end  in  was  a  simple  dis¬ 
appointment;  if,  after  having  tried  and 
failed,  industry  cheerfully  returned  to  its 
old  channels ;  but  what  if  the  failure  shall 
come  amid  the  cries  of  a  famishing  popula¬ 
tion — what  if  crime  shall  follow  quick  in 
the  wake  of  want — and  what  if  the  vexed 
chagrin  of  the  needy  shall  cry  for  vengeance 
on  the  heads  of  their  rulers  who  may  not 
make  good  what  they  promised — and  what 
if  their  rulers  shall  try  to  turn  off  from 
themselves  the  vengeance  by  opening  up  for 
it  the  vent  of  war  ?  What  if  disorganiza¬ 
tion  at  home,  and  bloodshed  abroad,  shall 
be  the  fruit  of  their  Utopian  and  unchristian 
attempts  to  re-organize  ?  We  wait  to  see 
the  issues — in  fear,  we  acknowledge,  more 


than  in  hope  ;  but,  meanwhile,  let  us  look 
on,  and  be  ready  to  appropriate  the  lessons 
which  Paris  shall  be  teaching  us.  If  out  of 
the  social  chaos  which  its  vehement  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  inhabitants'  arc  preparing,  almost 
of  design,  for  their  country,  any  idea  good 
and  practical,  with  proofs  and  corrobora¬ 
tions  attached  to  it,  shall  emerge,  let  us 
give  it  at  once  duo  welcome,  nor  quarrel 
with  it  because  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes.  And  surely,  even  already,  there  is 
one  lesson  clearly  enough  written  out  in  the 
light  of  this  great  outbreak.  Let  us  try 
now  all  the  more  earnestly,  through  the  ne- 
I  glected  multitudes  of  the  lower  class  among 
ourselves,  to  spread  the  spirit  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  healthful  Christianity ;  for  had 
such  a  spirit  pervaded,  to  any  extent,  the 
population  of  Paris,  it  had  been  saved  all 
the  horrors  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
The  hope  of  the  neglected  children  of  toil 
had  found  better  and  more  satisfying  ob¬ 
jects  to  rest  upon,  and  their  sense  of  in¬ 
jury  had  made  other  and  more  legitimate 
manifestations. 


University  op  France — In  France  the  University 
has  been  completely  remodelled,  at  least  in  its  law 
faculty.  In  the  name  of  the  French  people  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  has  decreed,  in  order  to  give 
political  and  administrative  instruction  the  develop¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  Republic,  that  there  shall  be 
a  series  of  Professorships  established  in  the  College  of 
France,  under  the  following  denominations; — l. 
French  political  law  and  general  political  law  com¬ 
pared.  *2.  International  law  and  the  history  of  trea¬ 
ties.  3.  Laws  relating  to  private  property.  4.  Crim¬ 
inal  law.  5.  General  economy  and  statistics  of  the 
population.  6.  General  economy  and  statistics  of 
agriculture.  7.  General  economy  and  statistics  of 
mines,  forges,  arts,  and  manufactures.  8.  General 
economy  and  statistics  of  public  works.  9.  General 
economy  and  statistics  of  finance  and  commerce.  10. 
Administrative  law.  11.  History  of  French  and 
foreign  administrative  institutions.  Several  profes¬ 
sorships  regarded  as  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of 
their  object  being  otherwise  provided  for,  have  been 
abolished.  It  is  a  significant  enough  circumstance 
that  so  many  of  the  Provisional  Government  have 
got  themselves  nominated  to  these  new  chairs — La¬ 
martine  to  that  of  International  law ;  Gamier  Pages 
to  that  of  Finance  and  Commerce ;  Armand  Marrast, 
Civil  Law,  individual  and  social ;  and  Ledru  Rollin 
History  of  French  and  Foreign  Administrative  Insti¬ 
tutions.  It  is  necessary  perhaps  to  explain  that  the 
University  of  France,  having  the  control  of  the  whole 
subject  of  education  throughout  the  kingdom,  consists 
of  twenty-seven  academies.  The  Academy  of  Paris 
consists  of  five  Faculties — Sciences,  Letters,  Theolo¬ 
gy,  Law,  and  Medicine.  The  first  thiee  are  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Sorbonne.— Low’5  Magazine. 
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From  Tail's  Mafraxine. 

POPULAR  LECTURERS.— NO.  IL— GEORGE  DAWSON,  A.  M. 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


Since  writing  our  last  paper,  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Emerson  the 
lecturer,  as  well  as  of  meeting  Emerson  the 
man.  In  answer  to  various  inquiries,  which 
have  reached  us  from  highly  respectable 
parties  who  have  not  been  equally  favored, 
wc  shall  begin  our  present  paper  by  a  few 
jottings  on  him.  Of  Emerson  the  private 
individual,  it  were  indelicate  to  say  much ; 
suffice  it  that  he  has  neither  tail  nor  cloven 
foot,  has  indeed  nothing  very  remarkable 
or  peculiar  about  him,  but  is  simply  a  mild 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  with  who  n  you 
might  be  hours  and  days  in  company,  with¬ 
out  suspecting  him  to  be  a  Philosopher  or 
a  Poet.  His  manners  are  those  of  one  who 
has  studied  the  graces  in  the  woods,  un¬ 
wittingly  learned  his  bow  from  the  bend  of 
the  pine,  and  his  air  and  attitudes  from 
those  into  which  the  serviceable  wind  ad¬ 
justs  the  forest  trees,  as  it  sweeps  across 
them.  His  conversation  is  at  times  a 
sweet  rich  dropping,  like  honey  from  the 
rock.  He  is  a  great  man,  gracefully  dis¬ 
guised  under  sincere  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  character,  is  totally  free  from  those  go 
a-head  crotchets  and  cants  which  disgust 
you  in  many  Americans,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  most  prejudiced  to  be  in  his 
society,  and  not  be  impressed  with  respect 
for  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and  regard  for 
the  unaffected  sincerity  of  his  manners. 
Plain  and  homely  he  may  be  as  a  wooden 
bowl,  but  not  the  less  rich  and  etherial  is 
the  nectar  of  thought  by  which  he  is  filled. 
A  lecturer,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  he  is  not ;  call  him  rather  a  public 
monologist,  talking  rather  to  himself  than 
to  his  audience— and  what  a  quiet,  calm, 
commanding  conversation  it  is  !  It  is  not 
the  seraph,  or  burning  one  that  you  see  in 
the  midst  of  his  wings  of  fire — it  is  the 
naked  cherubic  reason  thinking  aloud  be¬ 
fore  you.  He  reads  his  lectures  without 
excitement,  without  energy,  scarcely  even 
with  emphasis,  as  if  to  try  what  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  pure,  unaided  momentum  of 
thought.  It  is  soul  totally  unsheathed  that 
you  have  to  do  with  ;  and  you  ask,  is  this 
a  spirit’s  tongue  that  is  sounding  on  its 
way  }  so  solitary  and  severe  seems  its  har¬ 
mony.  There  is  no  betrayal  of  emotion, 


except  now  and  then  when  a  slight  tremble 
in  his  voice  proclaims  that  .he  has  arrived 
at  some  spot  of  thought  to  him  peculiarly 
sacred  or  dear,  even  as  our  fellow-traveller 
along  a  road  sometimes  starts  and  looks 
round,  arrived  at  some  land-mark  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  memory,  which  to  us  has  no  in¬ 
terest  ;  or  as  an  earthly  steed  might  be 
conceived  to  shiver  under  the  advent  of  a 
supernal  horseman — so  his  voice  must  falter 
here  and  there  below  the  glorious  burden  it 
has  to  bear.  There  is  no  emphasis,  often, 
but  what  is  given  by  the  eye,  and  this  is  felt 
only  by  those  who  see  him  on  the  side 
view ;  neither  standing  behind  roe  before  can 
we  form  any  conception  of  the  rapt  living 
flesh  which  breaks  forth  athwart  the  specta¬ 
tor.  His  eloquence  is  thus  of  that  highest 
kind  which  produces  great  effects  at  small 
expenditure  of  means,  and  without  any  ef¬ 
fort  or  turbulence ;  still  and  strong  as  gra¬ 
vitation,  it  fixes,  subdues,  and  turns  us 
around.  To  be  more  popular  than  it  is,  it 
requires  only  two  elements — first,  a  more 
artistic  accommodation  to  the  tastes  and 
understandings  of  the  audience  ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  greater  power  of  personal  passion, 
in  which  Emerson’s  head  as  well  as  his  na¬ 
ture  seems  deficient.  Could  but  some  fiery 
breath  of  political  zeal  or  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  be  let  loose  upon  him,  to  create  a 
more  rapid  and  energetic  movement  in  his 
style  and  manner,  he  would  stir  and  inflame 
the  world. 

His  lectures,  as  to  their  substance,  are 
portable  essences  of  the  subject  or  character 
to  which  they  refer.  In-  small  compass 
masses  of  thought,  results  of  long  processes, 
lie  compact  and  firm  ;  as  240  pence  are 
calmly  enclosed  in  one  bright  round  sover¬ 
eign,  so  do  volumes  manifold  go  to  compose 
some  of  Emerson’s  short  and  Sibylline  sen¬ 
tences.  In  his  lecture  on  Napoleon,  ho 
reduces  him  and  the  history  of  his  empire 
to  a  strong  jelly.  Eloquence,  that  ample 
theme,  in  like  manner  he  condenses  into 
the  hollow  of  one  lecture — a  lecture  for 
once  which  proved  as  popular  as  it  was  pro¬ 
found.  His  intellectual  tactics  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Napoleon.  /  s  he  aimed 
at,  and  broke  the  heart  of  opposing  armies, 
Emerson  loves  to  grasp  and  tear  out  the 
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trembling  core  of  a  subject,  and  show  it  to  ! 
bis  hearers.  In  both  of  these  lectures  we  j 
admired  his  selection  of  instances  and  anec- 1 
dotes  ;  each  stood  for  a  distinct  part  of  the  ^ 
subject,  and  rendered  it  at  once  intelligible  | 
and  memorable.  An  anecdote  thus  severely ! 
selected  answers  the  end  of  a  bone  in  the 
hand  of  an  anatomical  lecturer  :  it  appeals  ! 
to  sense  as  well  as  soul.  We  like,  too,  his! 
reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey,  de- , 
scriptive  of  the  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  It 
was  translated  into  prose — the  prose  of  his 
better  essays — by  himself,  and  was  read 
with  a  calm  classical  power  and  dignity, ' 
which  made  a  thousand  hearts  still  as  the 
grave.  For  five  minutes  there  seemed  but 
two  things  in  the  world  :  the  silence,  and ' 
the  voice  which  was  passing  through  it.  ! 

If  men,  we  have  often  exclaimed,  would  | 
but  listen  as  attentively  to  sermons,  as  they : 
do  to  the  intimations  at  the  end !  Emerson ! 
generally  commands  such  attention  ;  espe- 1 
cially,  we  are  told,  that  during  his  first  | 
lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  Natural  Aristo-i 
cracy,  it  was  fine  to  see  him,  by  his  very  bash-  j 
fulness,  driven  not  out  of,  but  into  himself,  | 
and  speaking  as  if  in  the  forest  alone  with  | 
God  and  his  own  soul.  This  was  true  self- ' 
possession.'  The  audience,  too,  were  made  | 
to  feel  themselves  as  much  alone  as  their 
orator.  To  give  a  curdling  sense  of  solitude ; 
in  society,  is  a  much  higher  achievement! 
than  to  give  a  sense  of  society  in  soli- 1 
tude.  It  is  among  the  mightiest  acts  of: 
spiritual  power,  thus  to  insulate  the  imagi- 1 
nation  or  the  conscience  of  man,  and  sug- 1 
gest  afar  off  the  proceedings  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  day,  when  in  the  company  of  a 
universe  each  man  will  feel  himself  alone. 

In  the  three  lectures  we  heard  from  Mr. 
Emerson,  there  did  not  occur  a  single  ob¬ 
jectionable  sentence.  But  there  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  blank  in  all,  most  melan¬ 
choly  to  contemplate.  We  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  poison  the  popular  mind,  and 
to  rouse  the  popular  passions  against  this 
gentleman,  whether  by  misrepresenting  his 
opinions  or  by  blackening  his  motives.  He 
does  not  believe  himself— whatever  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  conceited  scribbler  in  the 
“  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  ”  may 
say — to  be  God.  He  is  the  least  in  the 
world  of  a  proselytizer.  He  has  visited 
this  country  solely  as  a  literary  man,  in¬ 
vited  to  give  literary  lectures.  Whatever 
be  his  creed,  he  has  not,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  protruded  it ;  and  even  if  he  had,  it 
would  have  done  little  harm  ;  for  as  easily 


transfer  and  circulate  Emerson’s  brain  as 
his  belief.  But,  when  we  think  of  such 
a  mind  owning  a  faith  seemingly  so  cold, 
and  vague,  and  shadowy  ;  and  when,  in  his 
lectures,  we  find  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
of  such  importance  robbed  of  their  awful 
sanctions,  separated  like  rays  cut  off  from 
the  sun — from  their  parent  system  and 
source — swung  from  off  their  moorings  up¬ 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages — the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal — and  supported  upon  his  own  au¬ 
thority  alone — when,  in  short,  the  Moon  of 
genius  comes  between  us  and  the  Sun  of 
God,  we  feel  a  dreariness  and  desolation 
of  spirit  inexpressible  ;  and,  much  as  we 
admire  the  author  and  love  the  man,  we 
are  tempted  to  regret  the  hour  when  he  first 
landed  upon  our  shores.  Our  best  wishes, 
and  those  of  thousands,  go  with  him  on  his 
homeward  way  ;  but  coupled  with  a  strong 
desire  that  a  better,  clearer,  and  more  defi¬ 
nite  light  may  dawn  upon  his  soul,  and 
create  around  him  a  true  “  Forest  Sanctu¬ 
ary.”  Long  has  he  been  like  Jacob,  dream¬ 
ing  in  the  desert ;  surely  the  ladder  cannot 
be  far  off. 

The  office  of  an  interpreter,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order,  is  certainly  very  useful,  hon¬ 
orable,  and,  at  certain  periods,  particularly 
necessary.  There  are  times  when  the  angle 
at  which  the  highest  minds  of  the  ago 
stand  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is 
exceedingly  awkward  and  uncertain.  Their 
names  and  their  pretensions  are  well  known ; 
even  a  glimmer  of  their  doctrine  has  got 
abroad  ;  some  even  of  their  books  are  read 
with  a  maximum  of  avidity,  and  a  minimum 
of  understanding  ;  but  a  fuller  reflection  of 
their  merits  and  their  views — a  farther 
circulation  of  their  spirit,  and  a  more 
complete  discharge  of  their  electric  influ¬ 
ences,  are  still  needed.  For  these  pur¬ 
poses,  unless  the  men  will  condescend  to 
interpret  themselves,  we  must  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  class  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  such  a 
j  class  will  be  created  by  the  circumstances. 

'  As  each  morning  we  see  a  grand  process  of 
I  interpretation,  when  the  living  light  leaps 
'  downwards  from  heaven  to  the  mountain 
summits,  and  from  these  to  the  low-lying 
hills,  and  from  these  to  the  deep  glens — 

'  each  mountain  and  hill  taking  up  in  turn 
its  part  in  the  great  translation,  till  the 
landscape  is  one  volume  of  glory — so  mind 
’  after  mind,  in  succession,  and  in  the  order 
of  their  intellectual  stature,  must  catch 
land  reflect  the  empyrean  fire  of  truth. 

;  Chief  among  the  interpreters  of  our  time 
stands  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  has  not  added 
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any  new  truth  to  the  world’s  stoek,  nor  any  [ 
artistic  work  to  the  world’s  literature,  nor  j 
is  he  now  likely  to  do  so  ;  but  he  has  stood  j 
between  the  British  mind  and  the  great  | 
German  orbs,  and  flung  down  on  us  their 
light,  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  profu-  j 
sion,  colored,  too,  undoubtedly,  by  the  ■ 
strange  rugged  idiosyncrasy  on  which  it  has 
been  reflected.  This  light,  however,  has 
fallen  short  of  the  middle-class,  not  to 
speak  of  the  masses  of  the  community.  This 
translation  must  itself  be  translated.  For 
some  time  it  might  have  been  advertised  in 
the  newspapers — “Wanted,  an  interpreter 
for  Sartor  Re.sartus.”  Without  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  any  such  advertisement,  but 
as  a  volunteer,  has  Mr.  George  Dawson 
stepped  forward,  and  has  now  for  two  years 
been  plying  his  profession,  with  much  en¬ 
ergy,  and  very  considerable  success. 

It  were  not  praise — it  were  not  even  flat- ' 
tery — it  were  simply  insult  and  irony,  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  clever,  a  very  clhver,  translator, 
or,  if  he  will,  interpreter,  of  a  greater  trans¬ 
lator  and  interpreter  than  himself.  In  all 
the  lectures  we  have  either  heard  or  read 
of,  his  every  thought  and  shade  of  thought 
was  Carlyle’s.  The  matter  of  the  feast 
was,  first  course,  Carlyle ;  second,  do. ; 
dessert,  do. ; — toujours  Carlyle :  the  dishes, 
dressing,  and  sauce  only,  were  his  own. 
Nor  do  we  at  all  quarrel  with  him  for  this. 
Since  the  public  are  so  highly  satisfied,  and 
since  Carlyle  himself  is  making  no  com¬ 
plaint,  and  instituting  no  hue  and  cry,  it  is 
all  very  well.  It  is  really,  too,  a  delight¬ 
ful  hachis  he  does  cook,  full  of  pepper  and 


be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker,  they  dignify 
him  with  the  name,  orator ;  if  his  eye  kin¬ 
dle  with  the  progress  of  his  theme,  they 
tell  us  that  his  face  gets  phosphorescent, 
and  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  Hence  the 
mortifying  disappointments  which  are  so 
common — disappointments  produced  less 
by  the  inferiority  than  by  the  unlikeness  of 
the  reality  to  the  description.  A  distin¬ 
guished  painter  who  visited  Coleridge  was 
chagrined  to  find  his  forehead,  of  which  he 
had  read  ravings  innumerable,  of  quite  an 
j  ordinary  size.  We  watched  Emerson’s 
face  very  narrowly,  but  could  not,  for  our 
life,  perceive  any  glow  mounting  up  its  pale 
and  pensive  lines.  We  had  heard  much  of 
Dawson’s  eloquence,  but  found  that  while 
there  was  much  fluency,  there  was  little 
fire,  and  no  enthusiasm.  Distance  and 
dunces  together  had  metamorphosed  him, 
even  as  a  nobler  cause  of  deception  some¬ 
times  changes  a  village  steeple  into  a  tower 
of  rubies — and  plates  a  copse  with  gold. 

To  call  this  gentleman  a  cockney,  Carlyle 
a  transcendental  bagman,  were  to  be  too  se¬ 
vere  ;  to  call  him  a  combination  of  Cobbett 
and  Carlyle,  were  to  be  too  complimentary. 
But  while  there  is  much  in  the  matter  which 
reminds  you  of  Carlyle,  as  the  reflection  re¬ 
minds  you  of  the  reality,  there  is  much  in 
his  style  and  manner  which  recalls  William 
I  Cobbett.  Could  we  conceive  Cobbett  by 
1  any  possibility  forswearing  his  own  nature, 

!  converted  to  Germanism,  and  proclaiming 
I  it  in  his  own  way, we  should  have  had  George 
I  Dawson  anticipated,  and  forestalled.  The 
1  Saxon  style ;  the  homely  illustrations  ;  the 
I  conversational  air  ;  the  frequent  appeals  to 


spice,  and  highly  palatable  to  the  majority. !  common  sense  ;  the  broad  Anglicanisms ; 
Our  only  proper  ground  of  quarrel  would  j  and  the  perfect  self-possession — are  common 
be,  if  he  were  claiming  any  independent  j  to  both,  with  some  important  difierences, 
merit  in  the  thought,  apart  from  the  illus-  indeed ;  since  Dawson  is  much  terser  and 
trations,  the  wit,  and  the  easy  vigorous  pointed,  since  his  humor  is  dry,  not  rich ; 
talk  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  again  and  since  he  is,  as  to  substance,  rather  an 
and  again  been  on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  echo  than  a  native,  though  rude  voice, 
when  compelled  to  contrast  description  To  such  qualities  as  we  have  now  indi- 
with  reality — We  shall  henceforth  believe  rectly  enumerated,  we  are  to  attribute  the 
nothing  till  we  have  seen  it  with  our  eyes,  sway  he  has  acquired  over  popular,  and  es- 
and  heard  it  with  our  ears.  The  most  of  pecially  over  English  audiences.  They  are 
the  pictures  we  see  drawn  of  celebrated  i  not,  while  hearing  him,  called  profoundly 
people  seem,  after  we  have  met  with  the  either  to  think  of  feel.  They  are  not  pain- 
originals,'  to  have  been  painted  by  the  fully  reminded  that  they  have  not  read. 
blind.  One  has  to  hand  them  aside,  like  Enthusiastic  appeal  never  warms  their  blood, 
letters  mis-directed.  So  very  many  deter-  A  noble  self-contempt  and  forgetfulness  is 
minedly  praise  a  man  for  qualities  which  he  never  inculcated.  Of  reverenee  for  the  an- 
has  not — if  a  man  is  tall,  they  make  him  cient,  the  past,  and  the  mysterious,  there  is 
short ;  if  dark,  they  give  him  fair  hair  ;  if  little  or  none.  They  are  never  excited 
his  brow  be  moderate  in  dimensions,  they  even  to  any  fervor  of  destructive  zeal.  A 
call  it  a  great  mass  of  placid  marble  ;  if  he  strong,  somewhat  rough  voice  is  heard  pour- 
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ing  out  an  even,  calm,  yet  swift  torrent  of 
mingled  paradoxes  and  truisms,  smart  epi¬ 
grammatic  sentences,  short,  cold,  hurrying 
sarcasms,  deliberate  vulgarisms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  quotations  from  Sartor  Resartus  and 
Scripture,  and  from  no  other  book — never 
growing,  and  never  diminishing  in  interest 
— never  suggesting  an  end  as  near,  nor  re¬ 
minding  us  of  a  beginning  as  past — every 
one  eager  to  listen,  but  no  one  sorry  when 
it  is  done  ;  the  purpose  of  the  whole  being 
to  shake,  we  think  too  much,  respect  for 
formulas,  creeds,  and  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  ;  to  inculcate,  we  think  too  strongly,  a 
sense  of  independence  and  individualism, 
and  to  give  to  the  future,  we  think,  an  un¬ 
due  preponderance  over  the  past. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  has  read  with  consi¬ 
derable  care  and  accuracy  the  signs  of  his 
time.  He  has  watched  the  direction  and  the 
rate  of  the  popular  tide,  and  has  cast  him¬ 
self  on  it  w  ith  an  air  of  martyrdom.  His 
has  been  the  desperate  determination  at  all 
hazards  to  sail  with  the  stream.  He  secs, 
what  only  the  blind  do  not,  that  a  new  era 
is  begun,  in  which,  as  Napoleon  said, 
“  there  shall  be  no  Alps,”  when  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  impede  his  march  ;  our  young  mind 
has  in  like  manner  sworn  there  shall  be  no 
past,  no  history,  no  Bible,  no  God  even,  if 
such  things  venture  to  stand  across  our  way, 
and  curb  our  principle  of  progress,  and  is 
rushing  on  heroically  with  this  daring  mul¬ 
titude.  One  is  amused  at  the  cry  of  perse¬ 
cution  which  he  raises  on  his  way.  The 
term,  to  us,  in  such  cases  as  his,  sounds  su¬ 
premely  ludicrous.  What,  in  general,  does 
persecution  for  con.science-sake  now  mean  ? 
It  means,  if  the  subject  be  a  clergyman,  the 
trebling  of  his  audience  and  the  doubling 
of  his  income ;  if  an  author,  the  tenfold 
sale  of  his  works  ;  if  a  man  in  business,  three 
customers  instead  of  one — not  to  speak  of 
the  pleasures  of  notoriety,  lecturing  engage¬ 
ments,  gold  watches,  and  pieces  of  plate. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  persecution  !  even 
when  it  is  diversified  by  a  little  newspaper 
abuse — the  powerless  hatred  of  the  deserted 
party — and  some  strictures,  such  as  ours, 
in  the  magazines !  What  comparison  be¬ 
tween  this  species  of  persecution  and  the 
treatment  which  a  W^ordsworth  or  a  Shel¬ 
ley  received  ?  or  what  comparison  between 
it  and  the  neglect,  contempt,  and  poverty 
which  now  befal  many  a  worthy  and  consci¬ 
entious  supporter  of  the  0/d?  We  knew 
an  elderly  neglected  clergyman,  who  came 
to  a  brother  minister  and  said,  “  I  wish  you 
would  preach  against  me ;  it  might  bring 


me  into  notice.”  Mr.  Dawson  has  been 
preached,  placarded,  and  prayed  into  notice 
— a  notice  in  which  he  has  expanded  and 
bourgeoned  like  a  peach  tree  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  yet  of  which  he  thinks  proper  to 
complain  as  persecution  !  Pretty  exchange  ! 
an  elegant  pulpit  for  a  barrel  of  burning 
coals — fifteen  hundred  admiring  auditors  for 
a  thousand  exulting  foes— the  “  Church” 
instead  of  the  “  Cros.s”  of  the  Saviour. 
We  really  cannot,  'in  this  world  of  wo,  find 
in  our  hearts  one  particle  of  pity  to  spare 
for  Mr.  Dawson,  nor  for  any  such  melli¬ 
fluous  martyrs. 

No  eagle  soaring  and  screaming  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm — no  thunder-cloud  mov¬ 
ing  up  the  wind,  do  we  deem  our  hero ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  most  complacent  and 
beautiful  peacock’s  feather,  sailing  adown 
the  breeze,  yet  with  an  air  as  if  it  had  cre¬ 
ated  and  could  turn  it  if  he  chose  ;  or,  shall 
we  say,  a  fine  large  bubble  descending  with 
dignity,*  as  if  it  were  the  cataract  ?  or,  shall 
we  try  it  once  more  ?  a  straw,  imagining 
that  because  it  shows  the  direction,  it  is  di¬ 
recting  the  wind.  If  these  figures  do  not 
give  satisfaction,  we  have  fifty  more  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  admirers ;  for, 
after  all,  we  must  blame  his  admirers 
and  his  enemies  more  than  himself.  Hc 
has  much  about  him  that  is  frank,  open, 
and  amiable.  A  clever  young  man,  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  rare  talent  for  talk,  he  began  to 
talk  in  a  manner  that  offended  his  party. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  of  no  party,  were 
struck  with  surprise  at  hearing  such  bold 
and  liberal  sentiments  uttered  from  such  a 
quarter.  Pure,  unmixed  Carlylisni  coming 
from  a  Baptist  pulpit  sounded  in  their  carp 
sweet  and  strange,  as  a  “  voice  from  a  loftier 
climate.”  The  rest  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Between  the  dislike  of  his  foes,  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  the  ill-cal¬ 
culated  pounce  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  real,  though  borrowed  merit  of  many  of 
his  sentiments,  and  the  real  native  force  of 
his  speech — he  found  himself  all  at  once  on 
a  giddy  eminence  which  might  have  turned 
stronger  heads ;  for  here  was  the  rarissima 
avis  of  a  liberal  Baptist — a  Carlylistic  cler¬ 
gyman,  a  juvenile  sage,  and  a  transcenden- 
talist  talking  English — there  was  no  bird 
in  all  Knowesley  Park  that  could  be  named 
in  comparison.  Here,  besides,  was  posi¬ 
tively  the  first  Dawson  (except  Peel’s  friend) 
that  had,  as  an  intellectual  man,  been 
known  beyond  his  own  doorway.  Such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  besides  a  felt  want  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  which  he  professed  to  supply,  ac- 
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count  for  the  rapid  rise  of  one  who  had  all  of  us,  take  up  the  complaint  of  the  Psal- 
written  and  done  nothing,  except  a  few  lec-  mist  ? — 
tures  and  sermons,  to  the  summit  of  no¬ 


toriety. 

So  far  as  Dawson  is  a  faithful  rcnderer  or 
doer  into  English  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  sen¬ 
timents,  we  have,  we  repeat,  no  quarrel 
with  him.  But  in  some  points  we  dislike 
his  mode  of  expounding  and  illustrating 
these,  or  if  he  be  in  all  things  an  accurate 
expounder  of  his  principal,  why,  then,  we 
must  just  venture  to  question  his  principal’s 
infallibility. 

Mr.  Dawson,  for  instance,  sets  himself 
with  all  his  might  to  inculcate  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  the  clergy,  as  teachers  of  truth,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  lecturing  class,  or  pro¬ 
phets,  as  he  modestly  calls  them.  Samuel, 
he  told  us,  was  a  much  greater  personage 
than  the  priests  of  his  day.  VVe  do  not,  in 
all  points,  stand  up  for  our  order.’’  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
whole,  arc  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  or  fully  alive  to  all  its  tendencies.  We 
know  that  Dr.  Tholuck,  when  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  grieved  at  the  want  of  learning  he 
found  in  some  of  our  greatest  men,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  Germany.  We  know  that  he 
advised  two  eminent  Doctors  of  difierent  de¬ 
nominations  to  read  Strauss’s  life  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  while  one  of  them  declined,  in 
very  strong  language,  the  other.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  (how  like  him !)  said,  “  Well  I  will 
read  it,  Dr.  Tholuck;  tv’/  a  big  bookV' 
Strauss,  of  course,  he  recommended,  not 
from  sympathy  with  its  theory,  but  because 
it  is  a  book  as  necessary  to  be  read  now  by 
the  defenders  of  Christianity  as  was  Gib¬ 
bon’s  history  fifty  years  ago.  But  while 
granting  much  to  Mr.  Dawson,  we  are  far 
from  granting  all.  Ministers  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  prophets,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  declarers — nQoqgxut — of  the  divine  will, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as  they 
may  be  endowed  with  that  deep  vision  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  is  now,  by  courtesy, 
called  prophetic  sight.  But  who  are  pro¬ 
phets,  pray,  in  any  other  sense  '  Who  can 
now  pretend  to  stand  to  ministers  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  that  Samuel,  who  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  awakened  by  the  voice  of  God, 
and  who,  in  his  manhood,  had,  by  his  call, 
aroused  the  slumbering  thunder,  and  dark¬ 
ened  the  heavens  by  the  waving  of  his  hand, 
stood  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel  }  Not 
surely  George  Dawson,  Esq.  A.  M.,  nor  yet 
Thomas  Carlyle — no,  nor  Fichte  nor  Goe¬ 
the  themselves.  Alas !  may  we  not  now. 


“  Our  signs  we  do  not  now  behold, 

There  is  not  us  among 
A  Prophet  more,  nor  any  one 
That  knows  the  time  how  long.” 

It  is,  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  Saul’s  guilty 
and  inglorious  reign,  when  God  refused  to 
answer  by  dreams,  by  Urim,  or  by  pro¬ 
phets  ;  and  when,  in  defect  of  the  true  vi¬ 
sion,  he  went  to  consult  with  wizards  and 
quack  salvers.  We  are,  indeed,  rather  more 
favored — we  have  still  among  us  wise  and 
gifted  men ;  hut  if  we  would  find  prophets,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word, we  must  just  go 
back  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  awful  Bards 
of  Israel — those  legislators  of  the  future — 
whose  words  are  full  of  eyes,  and  the  depth 
of  whose  insight  communicates  with  the 
omniscience  of  God.  As  poets,  as  seers,  as 
teachers,  as  truthful  and  earnest  men,  not 
to  speak  merely  of  their  august  supernatu¬ 
ral  pretensions,  they  still  tower  alone  un¬ 
surmounted  and  unapproached,  the  Him- 
malayan  mountains  of  mankind. 

It  is  easy  for  a  popular  lecturer,  primed 
and  ready  with  his  three  or  his  six  polished 
and  labored  efforts,  to  sneer  at  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  one 
of  this  now  calumniated  class,  to  keep 
up  for  long  years  a  succession  of  eflfective 
appeals  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  heart, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  through  good 
report  and  through  bad  report.  And  it  is 
not  particularly  kind  or  graceful  in  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  must  have  experienced  the  pe¬ 
culiar  difficulties  of  the  order  to  which  he 
still  belongs,  to  turn  again  and  rend  them  ; 
enjoying,  as  he  does,  even  yet,  some  of  the 
immunities  of  the  class,  it  is  mean  in  him 
to  shirk  its  responsibilities,  and,  meaner 
still,  to  try  to  shake  its  credit  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  countrymen. 

He  draws,  to  be  sure,  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  preacher  and  a  man  preaching,  a 
distinction  as  obvious  nearly  as  that  be¬ 
tween  a  fiddling  man  and  a  man  fiddling, 
a  ha:  king  puppy  and  a  puppy  barking, 
lie  is  not  a  preaching  man,  but  a  man 
preaching.  What  a  miserable  quibble! 
Who  means  by  a  preacher  anything  else 
than  a  man  who  has  voluntarily  as.sumed 
the  task  of  declaring  the  truth  of  God  to 
his  fellows  }  Does  one  necessarily  cease  to 
be  a  man  in  becoming  a  preacher  ?  Or  does 
one  necessarily  become  a  man  by  ceasing  to 
be,  or  wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be,  a  preacher  }  Nay,  verily.  In 
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fact,  a  considerable  share  of  Mr.  Dawson’s 
popularity,  with  a  certain  class  at  least, 
springs  from  the  preacher  air  and  the 
preacher-phrasfs,  which  still  cling  to  his 
delivery  and  style.  He  is  little  else  than  a 
clever  lecturer,  made  out  of  the  elements  or 
ruins  of  a  s  ‘cond-rate  preacher. 

In  Mr.  Dawson’s  lectures  we  find  no  va¬ 
riety  of  thought.  Two  or  three  ideas,  im¬ 
ported  into  his  mind,  are  rattled  like  peas 
over  and  over,  into  a  thousand  different 
sounds  or  discords.  The  same  terms,  too, 
such  as  subjective  and  objective,  dynami¬ 
cal  and  mechanical,  are  perpetually  repeat¬ 
ed,  with  a  parrot-like  iteration.  There  is 
in  some  minds,  and  in  some  styles,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  monotony,  as  in  the  ocean  surges,  or  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  also  a 
small  mannerism  arising  from  the  mimicry 
of  a  model — itself,  in  part,  a  copy,  which 
can  with  difiiculty  be  endured  for  a  few 
nights,  and  for  no  more. 

Of  course,  he  proclaims  warfare  against 
conventionalisms  of  speech  and  of  thought : 
to  call  in  prayer,  a  woman  a  handmaiden, 
the  sea  the  great  deep,  &c.,  is  with  him  a 
grave  offence.  Words  are  things.  Things 
ought  to  be  called  by  their  right  names.  A 
spade  should  be  a  spade  ;  and  not,  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  “  broad,  semi-wooden,  se¬ 
mi-iron,  instrument  for  tearing  the  bosom 
of  terra  firma^  the  pioneer  of  the  advenient 
seed.”  Shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  !  then,  art 
thou  not  provoked  to  ask,  “  what,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  George  Dawson,  art  thou  } 
what  callest  thou  thyself.^  Art  thou  infi¬ 
del,  pagan,  or  Christian,  or  anything  more 
than  a  man  preaching!  1  know  not  howto 
entitle  thee,  positively ;  but,  negatively, 
depend  on  it,  I  shall  never  call  thee^  by 
any  accident,  “  a  great  deep.” 

Too  often  in  Mr  Dawson’s  prelections 
what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
is  not  new.  In  proclaiming  the  stern  truth 
that  there  is  something  higher  than  happi¬ 
ness — namely,  blessedness — he  only  repeat¬ 
ed  the  finest  sentence  in  that  abysmal  vo 
lume,  Sartor  Resartus.  But  who  instruct 
cd  him  for  once  to  go  beyond  his  master,  I 
and  ridicule  the  phrase,  “  luxury  of  doing! 
good  }  ”  Because  duty  can  play  its  high  | 
part  at  times,  without  public  fee  or  reward, 
has  it  not  always,  in  its  own  exercise,  “  a ! 
joy  beyond  the  name  of  pleasure  }  ”  Does ! 
not  Scri[)turc  often  appeal  to  the  desire  and  ' 
to  the  prospect  of  happiness  as  stimulants! 
to  duty  Has  not  the  Divine  Being  an-j 
nexed  even  to  sacrifice  and  to  martyrdom  | 
a  feeling  which  we  may  appropriately  term; 


‘‘  luxury,”  if  luxury  mean  something  at 
once  delicious' and  rare  “To  be  good, 
for  good’s  sake,”  is  the  noblest  reach  of 
man ;  but  what  does  good  imply  in  it? 
very  conception  }  Surely  some  severe  but 
real  delight,  partly  in  present  feeling,  and 
partly  in  future  prospect.  We  know,  right 
well,  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  sneer — 
it  is  an  attempt  to  scoff  out  the  golden 
candlestick  of  celestial  blessedness,  as  the 
reward  of  the  good ;  although,  as  well 
might  he  seek  to  puff  away  to-morrow’s 
sun.  * 

We  notice  in  connexion  with  all  his  al¬ 
lusions  to  religion,  a  want  of  moral  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  subject.  Suppose  it  were  true, 
what  he  so  often  intimates,  that  God  has 
abandoned  our  present  forms  of  worship,  in 
what  spirit  should  he  tread  the  deserted 
shrine  ?  In  what  spirit  did  (we  beg 
pardon  for  the  reference)  the  Son  of  Man 
walk  in  the  desecrated  and  doomed  temple 
of  Jerusalem  ?  It  was  not,  certainly,  with 
contemptuous  disregard,  any  moro  than 
!  with  the  cry  on  his  lips.  Raze,  raze  it  to 
its  foundation  It  was,  doubtless,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  remembered,  “  Here 
God  once  dwelt.”  With  what  coolness, 
with  what  propensity  to  sneer,  with  what 
ill-suppressed  joy,  at  these  long  desola¬ 
tions,  do  some  now  walk  through  what  they 
call  a  ruin,  as  forsaken  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Palatinus.  Shame  to  thee,  George 
Dawson,  if  this  be  thy  feeling,  as  we  fear  it 
is  !  This  is  not,  rely  on  it,  the  feeling  of 
thy  Master,  though  he  never  took  the  vows 
of  the  ministry  upon  his  soul.  If  we  have 
not  totally  misconstrued  the  nature  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  ho  passes  through  the 
sanctuary,  which  he  deems  now  forsaken, 
nay,  a  den  of  thieves,  with  emotions  of 
profoundest  sorrow,  because  the  broken 
arches,  the  mouldering  inscriptions,  and 
the  extinct  fire,  seem  to  him  but  too  plainly 
to  testify  that  the  Great  Inhabitant  is 
gone. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  forte  lies,  unquestionably, 
in  his  lively  and  amusing  illustrations.  His 
is  a  species  of  proverbial  philosophy.  He 
abounds  both  in  “  old  saws  and  modern 
instances.”  He  accommodates  the  results 
of  philosophy  to  every-day  life,  and  trans¬ 
lates  its  technicalities  into  the  loose  conver¬ 
sation,  almost  into  the  slang,  of  every-day 
language.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in 
this  he  docs  men  much  service ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  in  such  a  process  a  great  deal 
that  is  most  valuable  necessarily  escapes. 
There  are  thoughts  in  every  high  philosophy 
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which  will  not  bear  translation  into  ordi¬ 
nary  speech.  Our  English  vernacular  will 
only  look  ludicrous  as  it  attempts  to  girth 
their  greatness;  and  these  thoughts  are, 
of  course,  the  deepest  and  noblest.  Se¬ 
condly,  apart  from  this  aboriginal  difficulty, 
the  translator,  when  also  a  popular  lectu¬ 
rer,  is  under  strong  temptation  to  dilute 
what  truth  he  does  tell  too  much,  and  to 
give  his  babes,  instead  of  milk,  milk  and 
water.  And,  thirdly,  those  babes  will  be 
exceedingly  apt  to^fancy,  after  a  few  such 
diluted  preparations,  that  they  have  sud¬ 
denly  shot  up  into  men  of  full  age.  In  the 
short  space  of  four  or  five  amusing  hours 
they  are  quite  qualified  to  chatter  Carlyl- 
cse — to  dogmatize  on  the  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  the  age  ;  and  to  look  with  sove¬ 
reign  contempt  on  ministers,  and  on  all  who 
are  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  them. 
VVe  met  last  summer,  in  a  London  omnibus, 
a  good-natured,  amusing,  old  lady,  at  whom 
we  inquired  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  She  answered,  “  no  ;  but  I  saw  a 
panoramar  of  it,  which  gave  me  a  very 
good  hidear  of  it.”  Such  a  satisfactory 
panoramaric  hidear  does  Mr.  Dawson  give 
his  auditors  of  the  German  philosophy,  and 
of  Plato. 

When  I  hear  such  a  preacher,  said  one, 
I  go  home  well  pleased  with  him  ;  when  I 
hear  such  another,  I  go  honie  ill-pleased 
with  myself.  Mr.  Dawson  sends  home  most 
of  his  audience  well-pleased  with  him  and 
with  themselves,  and  thinking  more  of  him 
and  of  themselves  than  of  his  theme.  They 
carry  away  no  stings  with  them,  none  of 
that  fine  humility,  of  that  divine  despair, 
which  contemplation  of  nature’s  vastness, 
and  of  man’s  littleness,  inevitably  produces  ; 
and  yet  which  never  fails  afterwards  to  exeite 
genuine  aspiration.  From  hearing  Professor 
Nichol,  you  come  home  with  but  one  thought, 
the  grandeur  of  his  subject ;  in  which  almost 
the  thought  of  the  lecturer  has  been  lost,  to 
which  he  has  but  served  meekly  to  point  like 
the  rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  hearing 
Samuel  Brown  you  have  a  similar  feeling, 
blended,  however,  with  more  of  a  personal 
interest,  more  admiration  for  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  genius  of  the  man,  who  at  such 
an  age,  seems  conversant  with  mysteries  so 
profound,  as  if  he  had  commenced  his  stu¬ 
dies  in  an  anti-natal  state  of  being.  The 
masterly  ease,  self-possession,  clearness, 
interest,  and  fluency  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  talk, 
give  you  an  hour’s,  or  perchance  a  night’s 
pleasure,  and  that  is  all ;  for,  indeed,  he  is 
rather  a  talker  than  a  teacher.  To  those 


who  have  read  Carlyle’s  Miscellanies  and 
other  works,  he  tells  nothing  new ;  and 
those  who  have  not,  are  in  general  more 
amused  by  the  novel  and  vivid  illustrations, 
than  impressed  and  subdued  by  what  to 
them  ought  to  be  the  startling  truths.  The 
enthusiast  alone  can  teach,  because  he  alone 
can  feel  up  to  that  point  where  feeling 
overflows,  burning,  and  sometimes  scalding 
into  other  minds.  Mr.  Dawson  maybe,  we 
trust  is,  at  heart  a  sincere  man,  but  he  is 
not  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  no  self-forgetful¬ 
ness,  no  rapt  emotion  of  any  kind  ;  he  ma¬ 
nages  his  instrument  but  too  dexterously, 
and  too  consciously  well.  We  have  no 
conception  what  he  can  have  made  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  what  shape  its  rocks,  torrents, 
and  glaciers,  have  assumed  in  his  mind — 
what  gingerbread  cast  of  the  Alps  he  has 
contrived  to  form,  or  how  his  essentially 
cold  and  clever  style  has  managed  to  rise  to 
cope  with  the  magnificent  field.  Were  there 
any  barn-fowl  flutterings,  any  ghastly  con¬ 
tortions  of  imaginative  penury  and  weak¬ 
ness  }  or  did  he,  as  wo  rather  suspect,  with 
his  wonted  tact,  avoid  the  grander  features 
of  his  subject,  and  turn  aside  into  paths 
equally  pleasing,  less  hackneyed,  and  for 
him  less  dangerous }  Let  our  Glasgow 
friends,  who  heard  him  on  this  subject,  an¬ 
swer  the  question.  Altogether,  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  mission  seems  to  us  exceedingly  un¬ 
certain,  both  as  to  its  purpose  and  its  pro¬ 
bable  results.  We  do  not  see  any  distinct 
reason  or  call  why  he  should  have  separated 
himself  to  that  gospel  of  negations  which 
he  preaches.  We  have  asked  him  already, 
what  is  he  i  we  ask  him  now  what  he  wishes 
us  to  be  i  A  man  who  has  started  from  the 
ranks,  who  has  done  so  as  if  in  obedience 
to  a  voice,  “  Come  out,  and  be  thou  sepa¬ 
rate,”  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  with  some 
explicitness  what  he  would  give  us  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  we  are  in  effect  required 
to  resign.  But  “  story,”  like  the  knife- 
grinder,  “  he  has  none  to  tell,  sir.”  He 
offers,  it  is  true,  relief  to  doubters — nay, 
builds  a  chapel  for  them,  and  calls  it  by 
the  unpretending  name,  the  “  Church  of 
the  Savior  ;  ”  but  in  truth  his  teaching  only 
adds  fire  to  fever,  and  seems  to  us  a  master¬ 
ly  machinery  for  creating  or  confirming 
doubt.  We  grant  him  readily  that  doubt¬ 
ers — the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the 
most  numerous  of  classes  of  men  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  incltiding,  not  now,  as  formerly, 
merely  the  vain  and  the  vicious,  but  many 
of  the  sincere,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  humble — including,  especially,  so 
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many  of  the  young  and  rising  spirits  of  the 
time — are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
daily  ministrations.  Their  feelings  are 
not  respected,  their  questions  are  not  fairly 
answered,  their  motives  and  characters  are 
misrepresented,  their  doubts  are  flung  back 
unresolved,  contemptuously,  in  their  face  ; 
and  hence,  many  of  them  are  carrying  their 
questions  to  other  oracles,  and  getting  their 
Gordian  knots  cut  by  other  swords  than 
that  of  the  Spirit. 

But  let  those  who  have  done,  repair  the 
injury.  Let  the  various  churches  of  the 
country  set  to  work  with  greater  zeal,  with 
greater  unanimity,  and,  above  all,  with 
greater  intelligence,  and  greater  charity,  to 
attend  to  this  most  important  and  neglect¬ 
ed  class.  Let  them  not  dream  that  merely 
to  abuse  Germanism  is  to  answer  it.  Let 
them  no  longer  waste  their  strength  and ' 
breath  in  calling  Carlyle  or  Emerson  by; 
hard  names.  Let  them  demonstrate  that 
their  charges  against  Christianity  as  dead, 
are  untrue,  by  showing  that  its  ancient 
spirit  is  still  alive.  Let  them  remember  that  > 
the  front  of  sceptical  battle  is  changed 
since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Volney — that  I 
the  character  of  the  leaders  is  changed  too ' 
— and  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  tactics  of  Christian  defenders,  j 
Such  books  as  Paley,  Watson,  Hall  on  Mo- ; 
dern  Infidelity,  or  Olinthus  Gregory — the 
leviathan  of  German  scepticism  takes  up 
but  as  straw  or  rotten  wood.  They  split 
upon  his  adamantine  scales.  The  onset  of  i 
Paine  and  of  Volney  was  from  below — from! 
the  hell  of  mean  passions,  politics,  and  low  I 
conceptions  of  man  ;  the  onset  of  the  Ger- 1 
man  philosophers  is  from  above — from  the  I 
height  of  transcendental  thought.  From  a , 
higher  eminence  ought  their  onset  to  be  re-  j 
pelled.  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  that  lofty 
watch-tower  which  he  occupied,  and  round 
which,  alas !  the  shades  of  evening  were 
gathering  fast,  saw  the  big  bulking  danger 
— and  it  was  his  all  but  last  act  to  set  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  blow  an  alarm 
to  the  Christian  world.  Would  it  had 
been  more  widely  echoed  and  obeyed ! 
Such  a  tender,  general,  and  enlightened  at¬ 
tention  to  the  doubting  Thomases  of  the 
day,  would  produce  numerous  good  conse¬ 
quences.  It  would  show  religion  in  her 
most  amiable  aspect — having  compassion 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  up9n  those  that  are 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  afrest  the  doubts 
of  many,  ere  they  were  hardened  into  a 
fierce  and  aggressive  infidelity.  It  would 
change  every  church  into  a  refuge  for  those 


who  are  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  com¬ 
forted — a  true  “  Church  of  the  Savior  ; 
and  it  would  proclaim  to  those  officious 
“  flatterers,”  who  would  rid  men  of  their 
burdens  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cross  and 
the  Sepulchre,  that  their  occupation  was 
gone.  We  are  not,  however,  at  all  sanguine 
of  such  results  as  near.  Our  wretched  di¬ 
visions  and  party-isms — the  bigoted  battle 
we  are  still  disposed  to  do  for  the  smallest 
minutiae  of  our  different  creeds,  while  its 
main  pillars  are  so  powerfully  assailed — 
onr  general  deadness  and  coldness,  seem  to 
augur  that  some  mighty  regenerating  pro¬ 
cess  is  needed  by  all  churches  ere  they  can 
fully  meet  wants  which  are  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  imperious.  “  Good  religi¬ 
ous  people,”  writes  to  us  one  of  the  most 
eminent  evangelical  ministers  in  a  sister 
country,  “  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and 
some  of  them  will  never  learn  anything. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  new  world 
in  which  they  live.  They  do  not  know 
what  a  different  thing  the  pulpit  is,  and 
how  different  the  preacher  ought  to  be, 
since  the  new  and  mighty  preacher  in  the 
form  of  the  Press  has  risen  up,  and  occu¬ 
pied  so  much  of  the  preacher’s  old  ground. 
The  Press  and  the  Pulpit  might,  and  ought 
to  understand  each  other  better  than  they 
do.”  Coinciding  in  such  views,  we  do  not, 
however,  expect  that  Mr.  Dawson’s  pulpit 
will  do  much  to  promote  the  reconciliation 
of  those  two  rival  powers.  He  is  verily 
not  a  preacher,  but  a  man  preaching  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  sprinkled  with  Scripture  texts. 
He  belongs  to  an  amphibious  order  of  be¬ 
ings,  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  church.  We 
cannot  conceive  himself  long  to  remain  at 
ease  in  such  an  ambiguous  position,  nor 
that  the  public  can  continue  to  place  much 
confidence  in  him  as  a  clergyman.  It  is 
whispered  already  that  he  is  sinking  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  he  rose.  We  are  not  afraid  that 
he  will  ever  be  totally  overlooked.  He  is 
i  young,  ready,  fluent,  ambitious,  with  much 
power  of  mental  assimilation,  a  fertile, 
teeming  brain,  and  a  tongue  and  pair  of 
,  lungs  perfectly  first-rate.  Such  qualities 
in  bustling  times  can  never  fail  of  their  re- 
;  ward,  although  we  should  imagine  that  the 
lecture-room,  instead  of  the  chapel,  will 
,  by-and-bye  become  the  favorite  field  for 
their  exhibition. 

We  venture  to  conclude  this  from  the 
'  perusal  of  his  sermon — the  opening  one  of 
'  his  new  chapel — entitled.  The  Demands  of 
;  the  Age  upon  the  Church.  If  this  be  an 
,  average  specimen  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  writing 
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or  preaching  powers,  we  must  warn  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  they  are  not  to  expect  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  Hall  in  the  pulpit,  or  a  Foster  at 
the  desk.  As  a  composition,  it  is  loose, 
careless,  even  vulgar.  Think  of  an  expres¬ 
sion  like  this,  occurring  in  a  discourse  on 
such  a  solemn  occasion:  “  We  do  not  vnite 
on  the  The  style  is  an  odd  compound 

of  Carlylisms  and  Pickwickisms.  The  bond 
of  union  it  proposes  is  no  bond  at  all.  A 
union  of  common  doubts  and  disbeliefs  may 
form  a  vast  moral  infirmary,  hut  not  a 
church.  We  forewarn  him,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  now  as  of  old  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  and  build  a  house  without  cement. 
That  the  doubters  deserve  special  tending, 
he  proves  satisfactorily.  He  does  not  prove 
the  adaptation  of  his  chapel  to  their  case. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  he  would  divorce 
from  its  eternal  principles  and  facts — an 
attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  separate  the  life 
of  a  tree  from  its  leaves,  branches,  and 
trunk.  The  only  part  of  the  discourse  at 
all  valuable  is  its  statement  of  the  admitted 
fact,  that  vital  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  but 
even  this  he  exaggerates,  and  his  notion, 
that  it  has  passed  over  to  the  free-thinkers, 
is  simply  not  true.  We  would  just  beg  the 
public  to  compare  this  specimen  of  the  new 
style  of  preaching  with  some  of  Dr.  Croly’s 
recently-published  sermons,  where  they  will 
find  vast  and  varied  erudition,  burning  ge¬ 
nius,  an  eloquence  severe,  classical  and 
grand.  Scriptural  sentiment — all  the  quali¬ 
ties,  in  short,  which  Dawson’s  writing  has 
not- — in  order  to  learn  what  exchange  they 
are  required  to  make,  and  to  be  convinced 
that  although  his  Church  be  called  the 
Church  of  the  Savior,  he  is  not  destined 
to  be  the  savior  of  the  Church. 

We  know  full  well  that  such  a  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  sentiments  will,  as  did  re¬ 
cently  our  strictures  on  Macaulay  and  Burns, 
create  against  us  a  number  of  opponents. 
We  are  perfectly  indifferent.  Whenever 
the  trigger  of  the  gun.  Truth,  is  drawn,  by 
however  feeble  a  hand,  and  a  report  fol¬ 
lows,  multitudes  of  timorous  or  stupid  crea¬ 
tures  are  sure  to  be  alarmed  or  enraged, 
and  to  rend  the  air  with  their  screams.  It 
will  be  said  that  we  are  actuated  by  some 
animus  against  Mr.  Dawson,  just  as  a  few 
blockheads  accused  us  of  hating  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  for  half  a  century,  and  whose 
genius  we  had  taken  fifty  opportunities  of 
lauding  in  terms  little  short  of  downright 
idolatry.  We  must  simply  disown  any 
such  feeling.  We'  gave  Mr.  Dawson  con¬ 
stant  attendance  and  earnest  attention.  We 


were  occasionally  delighted,  and  testified  it 
by  no  feeble  or  niggardly  applause.  We 
saw  much  about  him  in  private  that  was 
pleasing.  But  a  sense  of  duty,  coupled, 
we  grant,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  undue  prominence  which  is  part¬ 
ly  given  him,  and  which  in  part  he  aSvSumes, 
and  to  which  no  man  possessed  merely  of 
mechanic"!  gifts,  however  extraordinary,  is 
entitled,  have  urged  us  to  write  as  we  have 
written.  “  It  is  intolerable,”  said  one,  “  to 
think  of  the  literary  coteries  of  London 
being  over-crowed  in  the  accent  of  an  Ec- 
clefechan  carter.”  This  may  be,  and  is, 
and  ought  to  be  borne,  when  that  accent 
stirs,  warbles,  and  inflames,  under  the 
words  of  genius.  But  it  is  intolerable,  that 
a  glib  and  flowing  tongue,  conveying  bor¬ 
rowed  sentiments,  in  the  language  of  the 
Pickwick  papers,  should  be  listened  to  as 
if'  behind  it  were  flashing  the  eye  of  a 
Burns,  or  towering  the  brow  of  a  Shak- 
speare.  And  it  is  still  more  intolerable, 
that  a  man  without  depth,  learning,  origi¬ 
nality,  or  enthusiasm,  should  be  swaying 
opinion,  or  shaking  the  faith  of  any  in  the 
great  Inspirations  of  the  Past. 

if  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are  to  be 
blotted  out,  let  the  blank  be  filled  up  with 
names  of  a  somewhat  higher  calibre — and 
mighty  to  start  a  nobler  spirit — than  that 
of  George  Dawson. 

Our  faith  in  popular  lecturing  has  never 
been  great,  and  has  been  lessened  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  winter.  In  the 
course  of  it,  wo  have  heard  five  or  six  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  class,  and 
have  not  only  listened  carefully  to  them, 
but  have  watched  the  effects  of  their  pre¬ 
lections  on  their  audiences.  So  far  as  the 
lecturers  are  concerned,  our  expectations 
have  been  exceeded  rather  than  the  reverse. 
All,  in  different  styles,  were  excellent.  All, 
through  very  different  avenues,  found  their 
way  to  the  attention  and  to  the  applause  of 
their  hearers.  One,  by  a  rich  anecdotage, 
and  the  clear  and  copious  detail  of  facts, 
nailed  the  ears  of  his  audience  to  his  lips. 
Another  gathered  them  around  him,  talk¬ 
ing  though  he  was  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
through  the  cloudy. grandeur  of  his  specu¬ 
lation.  Another  took  them  captive  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  shone  in  his  face  and  qui¬ 
vered  on  his  lips.  Another  passed  across 
them,  like  a  rapid  snow-drift,  showering  on 
their  passive  spirits  a  thick  succession  of 
clear  cold  sentences.  All  exerted  power, 
all  gave  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure.  Did 
any  much  more.^  Was  any  permanent 
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elevation  given,  or  lasting  effect  produced  ? 
Had  Scotland,  England,  and  America,  been 
ransacked  for  their  choicest  spirits,  only  to 
produce  a  certain  tickling  gratification,  at 
most  amounting  to  a  high  intellectual  treat  ? 
VVe  do  not  wish  to  speak  dogmatically  on 
the  point,  but  it  is  our  distinct  impression 
that  in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
the  cost  outwent  the  profit.  The  great 
ends  of  teaching  were  not,  and  in  the  space, 
and  in  the  circumstances,  could  hardly  have 
been  answered.  Multitudes,  unprepared 


(by  previous  reading  and  training,  were 
i  brought  out  by  curiosity,  or  in  some  cases 
I  by  a  better  principle,  to  hear  some  of  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  listened  with  most 
exemplary  attention,  were  thrilled  or 
tickled,  but  we  fear  not  fed.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  steady  attendance  upon  one 
plain  single  month’s  course  on  geology,  or 
modern  history,  would  have  done  more  good 
than  whole  years  spent  in  hearing  such  bril¬ 
liant  birds  of  passage. 


From  Ike  North  British  Review. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  Biography.  In  Four  Books.  By 

John  Forster.  London,  1848. 


This  book  accomplishes  a  retribution 
which  the  world  has  waited  for  through 
seventy  and  odd  years.  Welcome  at  any 
rate  by  its  purpose,  it  is  trebly  welcome  by 
its  execution,  to  all  hearts  that  linger  indul¬ 
gently  over  the  frailties  of  a  national  favo¬ 
rite  once  wickedly  exaggerated — to  all 
hearts  that  brood  indignantly  over  the 
powers  of  that  favorite  once  maliciously 
undervalued. 

A  man  of  original  genius,  shown  to  us  as 
revolving  through  the  leisurely  stages  of  a 
biographical  memoir,  lays  open,  to  readeis 
prepared  for  sympathy,  two  separate  thea¬ 
tres  of  interest ;  one  in  his  personal  career  ; 
the  other  in  his  works  and  his  intellectual 
development.  Both  unfold  together ;  and 
each  borrows  a  secondary  interest  from  the 
other  :  the  life  from  the  recollection  of  the 
works — the  works  from  the  joy  and  sorrow 
of  the  life.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
authors  whose  great  creations,  severely  pre¬ 
conceived  in  a  region  of  thought  transcen¬ 
dent  to  all  impulses  of  earth,  would  have 
been  pretty  nearly  what  they  are  under  any 
possible  changes  in  the  dramatic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  lives.  Happy  or  not  happy 
— gay  or  sad — these  authors  would  equally 
have  fulfilled  a  mission  too  solemn  and  too 
stern  in  its  obligations  to  suffer  any  warp¬ 
ing  from  chance,  or  to  bend  before  the 
accidents  of  life,  whether  dressed  in  sun¬ 
shine  or  in  wintry  gloom.  But  generally 
this  is  otherwise.  Children  of  Paradise, 
like  the  Miltons  of  our  planet,  have  the 
privilege  of  stars — to  “  dwell  apart.”  But 


the  children  of  flesh,  whose  pulses  beat  too 
sympathetically  with  the  agitations  of 
mother-earth,  cannot  sequester  themselves 
in  that  way.  They  walk  in  no  such  alti¬ 
tudes,  but  at  elevations  easily  reached  by 
ground-winds  of  humble  calamity.  And 
from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  which  upon  all  lips 
is  pressed  in  some  proportion,  they  must 
submit,  by  the  very  tenure  on  which  they 
hold  their  gifts,  to  drink,  if  not  more  pro¬ 
foundly  than  others,  yet  always  with  more 
peril  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  eatth- 
ly  mission.  ‘ 

Amongst  this  household  of  children  too 
tremulously  associated  to  the  fluctuations  of 
earth,  stands  forward  conspicuously  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  And  there  is  a  belief  current 
— that  he  was  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  constitutionally  flexible  to 
the  impressions  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  in 
case  they  had  happened  to  occur,  but  also 
that  he  really  had  more  than  his  share  of 
those  afflictions.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  this  was  not  so.  Our  trust  is,  that 
Goldsmith  lived  upon  the  whole  a  life  which, 
though  troubled,  was  one  of  average  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Unquestionably,  when  reading  at 
midnight,*  and  in  the  middle  watch  of  a 
century  which  he  never  reached,  this  record 
of  one  so  amiable,  so  guileless,  so  upright, 
or  seeming  to  be  otherwise  for  a  moment 
only  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  know 
his  difficulties,  nor  could  have  understood 
them  ;  when  recurring  also  to  his  admirable 
genius,  to  the  sweet  natural  gaiety  of  his 
oftentimes  pathetic  humor,  and  to  the 
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varied  accomplishments  from  talent  or  eru-' deadly  agitations  and  its  torments  of  sus- 
dition,  by  which  he  gave  effect  to  endow-  j  pense,  probably  enough  by  the  energies  of 
ments  so  fascinating — one  cannot  but ,  hope,  or  even  of  anxiety  which  exalted  it,  that 
sorrow  over  the  strife  which  he  sustained,  period  of  bitter  conflict  was  found  by  the  king 
and  over  the  wrong  by  which  he  suffered.  |  a  more  ennobling  life  than  he  would  have 
A  few  natural  tears  one  sheds  at  the  re- 1  found  in  the  torpor  of  a  prosperity  too  pro- 
hearsal  of  so  much  contumely  from  fools,  j  found.  To  be  cloyed  perpetually  is  a 
which  he  stood  under  unresistingly  as  one  j  worse  fate  than  sometimes  to  stand 
bareheaded  under  a  hail  storm  ;*  and  worse :  within  the  vestibule  of  starvation  ;  and  we 
to  bear  than  the  scorn  of  fools,  was  the  im- !  need  go  no  farther  than  the  confidential 
perfect  sympathy  and  jealous  self  distrust- 1  letters  of  the  court  ladies  of  this  and 
mg  esteem  which  he  received  to  the  last  other  countries  to  satisfy  ourselves  how 
from  friends.  Doubtless  he  suffered  much ;  much  worse  in  its  effects  upon  happiness 
wrong ;  but  so,  in  one  way  or  other,  do ,  than  any  condition  of  alarm  and  peril, 
most  men;  he  suffered  also  this  special  is  the  lethargic  repose  of  luxury  too 
wrong,  that  in  his  life-time  he  never  was  { monotonous,  and  of  security  too  absolute, 
fully  appreciated  by  any  one  friend — some-'  If,  therefore.  Goldsmith’s  life  had  been  one 
thing  of  a  counter-movement  ever  mingled  j  of  continual  struggle,  it  would  not  follow 
with  praise  for  him — he  never  saw' himself !  that  it  had  therefore  sunk  below  the  stand- 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  any  young  and }  ard  of  ordinary  happiness.  But  the  life- 
fervent  admirer,  and  he  was  always  over-|struggleof  Goldsmith,  though  severe  enough 
shadowed  by  men  less  deeply  genial,  though  I  (after  all  allowances)  to  challenge  a  feeling 
more  showy  than  himself : — but  these  things  !  of  tender  compassion,  was  not  in  such  a  de- 
happen,  and  have  happened  to  myriads  gree  severe  as  has  been  represented.*  He 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  earth.  Their  enjoyed  two  great  immunities  from  suffer- 
names  ascend  in  songs  of  thankful  commemo-!  ing  that  have  been  much  overlooked;  and 
ration,  but  not  until  the  ears  are  deaf !  smc/i  immunities  that,  in  our  opinion,  four 
that  would  have  thrilled  to  the  music.  And  in  five  of  all  the  people  ever  connected  with 
these  were  the  heaviest  of  Goldsmith’s  afflic-  Goldsmith’s  works,  as  publishers,  printers, 
tions ;  what  are  likely  to  be  thought  such,  compositors  (that  is,  men  taken  at  ran- 
viz.,  the  battles  which  he  fought  for  his  dom),  have  very  probably  suffered  more, 
daily  bread,  we  do  not  number  amongst  upon  the  whole,  than  he.  The  immunities 
them.  To  struggle  is  not  to  suffer.  Hea-  were  these  : — Is/,  From  any  bodily  taint  of 
ven  grants  to  few  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled  low  spirits.  He  had  a  constitutional  gaiety 
prosperity,  and  grants  it  least  of  all  to  its  of  heart ;  an  elastic  hilarity ;  and,  as  he 
favorites.  Charles  I.  carried,  as  it  was  himself  expresses  it,  “  a  knack  of  hop- 
thought  by  a  keen  Italian  judge  of  physio-  ing” — which  knack  could  not  be.  bought 
gnomy,  a  predestination  to  misery  written  in  with  Ormus  and  with  Ind,  nor  hired  for  a 
his  features.  And  it  is  probable  that  if  any  day  with  the  peacock-throne  of  Delhi.  How 
Cornelius  Agrippa  had  then  been  living,  to  |  easy  was  it  to  bear  the  brutal  affront  of  be- 
show  him  in  early  life  the  strife,  the  blood- 1  ing  to  his  face  described  as  “  Doctor  minor, 
shed,  the  triumphs  of  enemies,  the  treach-  when  one  hour  or  less  'would  dismiss  the 
cries  of  friends,  the  separation  for  ever  from  Doctor  major,  so  invidiously  contradistin- 
the  familiar  faces  of  his  hearth,  which  guished  trom  himself,  to  a  struggle  with 
darkened  the  years  from  1642  to  1649,  he  scrofulous  melancholy  ;  whilst  /te,  if  return- 
would  have  said — “  Prophet  of  wo  !  if  I  bear  ing  to  solitude  and  a  garret,  was  returning 
to  live  through  this  vista  of  seven  years,  it  is  also  to  habitual  cheerfulness.  There  lay 
because  at  the  further  end  of  it  thou  showest  one  immunity,  beyond  all  price,  from  a 
me  the  consolation  of  a  scaffold.”  And  yet  mode  of  strife  to  which  others,  by  a  large 
our  persuasion  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  its  majority,  are  doomed — strife  with  bodily 

wretchedness.  Another  immunity  he  had 
♦  We  do  not  allude  chiefly  to  his  experience  in !  of  almost  equal  value,  and  yet  almost  equal- 
childhood,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  gene-  j  -i.  .  j  ^ 

ral  butt  of  mockery  for  his  ugliness  and  his  supposed 

stupidity;  since,  as  regarded  the  latter  reproach,  he  '  ♦  We  point  this  remark  not  at  Mr.  Forster,  who 
could  not  have  suffered  very  long,  having  already  at  upon  the  whole,  shares  our  opinion  as  to  the  tolei* 
a  childish  age  vindicated  his  intellectual  place  by  the  |  able  comfort  of  Goldsmith’s  life ;  he  speaks  indeed 
verses  which  opened  to  him  an  academic  destination.  {  elsewhere  of  Goldsmith’s  depressions ;  but  th« 
We  allude  to  his  mature  life,  and  the  supercilious  |  questioniSill  remains — were  they  of  frequent  recur- 
condescension  with  which  even  his  reputed  friends  rence,  and  had  they  any  constitutional  settlement} 
doled  out  their  praises  to  him,  !  We  are  inclined  to  say  no  in  both  cases. 
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ly  forgotten  by  his  biographers,  viz.,  fromj 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  Wife  and  j 
children  he  had  not.  They  it  is  that,  be-| 
ing  a  man’s  chief  blessings,  create  also  for  j 
him  the  deadliest  of  his  anxieties,  that  stuff  j 
his  pillow  with  thorns,  that  surround  his! 
daily  path  with  snares.  Suppose  the  case! 
of  a  man  who  has  helpless  dependants  ofi 
this  class  upon  himself  summoned  to  face  I 
some  sudden  failure  of  his  resources :  how 
shattering  to  the  power  of  exertion,  and, 
above  all,  of  exertion  by  an  organ  so  deli¬ 
cate  as  the  creative  intellect,  dealing  with 
subjects  so  coy  as  those  of  imaginative  sen¬ 
sibility,  to  know  that  instant  ruin  attends 
his  failure.  Success  in  such  paths  of  lite¬ 
rature  might  at  the  best  be  doubtful ;  but 
success  is  impossible,  with  any  powers  what¬ 
ever,  unless  in  a  genial  state  of  those  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  this  geniality  is  to  be  sustained 
in  the  case  supposed,  whilst  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  most  frightful  of  abysses 
yawning  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  to  win 
his  inspiration  for  poetry  or  romance  from 
the  prelusive  cries  of  infants  clamoring  for 
daily  bread.  '  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  an  extremity  equally  sudden 
alighting  on  the  head  of  a  man  in  Gold¬ 
smith’s  position,  having  na  burthen  to  sup¬ 
port  but  the  trivial  one  of  his  own  personal 
needs,  the  resources  are  endless  for  gain¬ 
ing  time  enough  to  look  around.  Suppose 
him  ejected  from  his  lodgings :  let  him 
walk  into  the  country,  with  a  pencil  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  ;  there  sitting  under  a  hay¬ 
stack  for  one  morning,  he  may  produce 
what  will  pay  his  expenses  for  a  week :  a 
day’s  labor  will  carry  the  sustenance  of 
ten  days.  Poor  may  be  the  trade  of  author¬ 
ship,  but  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  slave  in 
Brazil,  whose  one  hour’s  work  will  defray 
the  twenty-four  hours’  living.  Asa  reader, 
or  corrector  of  proofs,  a  good  Latin  and 
French  scholar  (like  Goldsmith)  would  al¬ 
ways  have  enjoyed  a  preference,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  at  any  eminent  printing-office.  This 
again  would  have  given  him  time  for  look¬ 
ing  round ;  or,  he  might  perhaps  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  advantage  for  deliberation 
from  some  confidential  friend’s  hospitality. 
In  short.  Goldsmith  enjoyed  the  two  privi¬ 
leges,  one  subjective— rthe  other  objective — 
which^  when  uniting  in  thp  same  man, 
would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  all  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  could  arise  in  a  literary  career 
to  him  who  was  at  once  a  man  of  genius  so 
popular,  of  talents  so  versatile,  of  reading 
so  various,  and  of  opportunities  so  large 
for  still  more  extended  reading.  The  sub- 
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jective  privilege  lay  in  his  buoyancy  of  an¬ 
imal  spirits  ;  the  objective  in  his  freedom 
from  responsibilities.  Goldsmith  wanted 
very  little  more  than  Diogenes :  now  Dio¬ 
genes  could  only  have  been  robbed  of  his 
tub  which  perhaps  was  abc^  as  big  as 
most  of  poor  Goldsmith’s  sitting-rooms, 
and  far  better  ventilated.  So  that  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  these  two  men,  ^  cynic  and  non¬ 
cynic,  to  the  kicks  of  fortune,  was  pretty 
much  on  a  par  ;  whilst  Goldsmith  had  the 
advantage  of  a  better  temper  for  bearing 
them,  though  certainty  Diogenes  had  the 
better  climate  for  soothing  his  temper. 

But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  if  Gold¬ 
smith  were  thus  fortunately  equipped  for 
authorship,  on  the  other  hand  the  position 
of  literature,  as  a  money-making  resource, 
was  in  Goldsmith’s  days  less  advantageous 
than  in  ours.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion  ; 
and  the  representation  by  which  Mr.  Forster 
endeavors  to  sustain  it  seems  to  us  a 
showy,  but  untenable  refinement.  The 
outline  of  his  argument  is,  that  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  patron  bad,  in  Goldsmith’s  day, 
by  the  progress  of  society,  disappeared ; 
he  belonged  to  the  past — that  the  merce¬ 
nary  publisher  had  taken  his  place — he 
represented  the  ugly  present — but  that  the 
great  reading  public  (that  true  and  equi¬ 
table  patron,  as  some  fancy)  had  not  yet 
matured  its  means  of  effectual  action  upon 
literature ;  this  reading  public  virtually, 
perhaps,  belonged  to  the  future.  All  this 
we  steadfastly  resist.  No  doubt  the  old 
full-blown  patron,  en  grand  costume  with 
his  heraldic  bearings  emblazoned  at  the 
head  of  the  Dedication,  was  dying  out,  like 
the  golden  pippin.  But  he  still  lingered  in 
sheltered  situations.  And  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  patronage  had  ever  moved, 
viz  ,  using  influence  for  obtaining  subscrip- 

*  Which  tub  the  reader  may  fancy  to  have  been 
only  an  old  tar-barrel :  if  so,  he  is  wrong.  Isaac 
Casaubon,  after  severe  researches  into  the  nature  of 
that  tub,  ascertained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
Christendom  that  it  was  not  of  wood,  or  within  the 
restorative  powers  of  a  cooper,  but  of  earthen  ware, 
and  once  shattered  by  a  horse’s  kick,  quite  past  re¬ 
pair.  In  fact,  it  was  a  large  oil-iar,  such  as  the 
remnant  of  the  forty  thieves  lurked  in,  when  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  captain’s  signal  from  Ali  Baba’s  house ; 
and  in  Attica  it  must  have  cost  fifteen  shillings, 
supposing  that  the  philosopher  did  not  steal  it. 
Consequently  a  weelc’s  loss  of  house-room  and 
credit  to  O'iver  Goldsmith,  at  the  rate  of  living  then 
prevalent  in  Grub  Street,  was  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  in  money  value  as  the  loss  to  Diogenes  of  his 
crockery  house  by  burglary,  or  in  any  nocturnal 
lark  of  young  Attic  wine-bibbers.  The  underwriters 
would  have  done  an  insurance  upon  either  man  at 
pretty  much  the  same  premium.  ^ 
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tions,  was  still  in  capital  working  order — 
a  fact  which  we  know  from  Goldsmith  him¬ 
self  (see  the  Enquiry)  ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
a  popular  mode  of  publication  amongst  bad 
authors,  aij|d  certainly  it  needed  no  publish¬ 
er's  counteilign,  was  by  means  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  papers :  upon  which,  as  we  believe,  a 
considerable  instalment  was  usually  paid 
down  when,  as  yet,  the  book  existed  only 
by  way  of  title-page,  supposing  that  the 
whole  sum  were  not  even  paid  up.  Then 
as  to  the  publisher  (a  nuisance,  we  dare 
say,  in  all  stages  of  his  Natural  History), 
he  could  not  have  been  a  weed  first  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  Goldsmith’s  time,  but  must  al¬ 
ways  have  been  an  indispensable  broker  or  j 
middleman  between  the  author  and  the 
world.  In  the  days  even  of  Horace  and 
Martial  the  book-sc/Zer  (bibliopola)  clearly 
acted  as  book-^«6//«/icr.  Amongst  other 
passages  proving  this,  and  showing  undeni¬ 
ably  tliat  Martial,  at  least,  had  sold  the 
copyright  of  his  work  to  his  publisher,  is 
one  arguing  pretty  certainly  that  the  price 
of  a  gay  drawing-room  copy  must  have 
been  hard  upon  £lj  Us.  6d.  Lid  ever  any 
man  hear  the  like  A  New  York  news- 
Daper  would  have  been  too  happy  to  pirate 
the  whole  of  Martial  had  he  been  three 
times  as  big,  and  would  have  engaged  to 
drive  the  bankrupt  publisher  into  a  mad¬ 
house  for  twopence.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Martial,  a  gay  light-hearted, 
fellow,  willing  to  let  the  public  have  his 
book  for  a  »hilling,  or  perhaps  for  love,  had 
been  the  person  to  put  that  ridiculous  price 
upon  it.  W e  may  conclude  that  it  was  the 
publisher.  As  to  the  public,  that  respect¬ 
able  character  must  always  have  presided 
over  the  true  and  final  court  of  appeal,  si¬ 
lently  defying  alike  the  prestige  of  patron¬ 
age  and  the  intriguing  mysteries  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Lordly  patronage  might  fill  the 
sails  of  one  edition,  and  masterly  publish¬ 
ing  of  three.  But  the  books  that  ran  con- 
tagiously  through  the  educated  circles,  or 
that  lingered  amongst  them  for  a  genera- 
ti  )n,  must  have  owed  their  success  to  the 
unbiassed  feelings  of  the  reader — not  over¬ 
awed  by  authority,  not  mystified  by  arti¬ 
fice.  Varying,  however,  in  whatever  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  power,  the  three  possible  par¬ 
ties  to  an  act  of  publication  will  always  be 
seen  interm  ittingly  at  work — the  volup¬ 
tuous  self-indulging  public,  and  the  insidi¬ 
ous  publisher,  of  course  ;  but  even  the 
brow-beating  patron  still  exists  in  a  new 
avatar.  Formerly  he  made  his  descent  up¬ 
on  earth  in  the  shape  of  Dedicatee ;  and  it 
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is  true  that  this  august  being,  t)  whom 
dedications  burned  incense  upon  an  altar, 
withdrew  into  sunset  and  twilight  during 
Goldsmith's  period  ;  but  he  still  revisits  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  in  the  shape  of  au¬ 
thor.  When  the  audoritas  of  a  peer  could 
no  longer  sell  a  book  by  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  dedication,  it  lost  none  of  its 
power  when  standing  on  a  title-page  as  the 
author.  Vast  catalogues  might  be  com¬ 
posed  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
owed  a  transient  success  to  no  other  cause 
on  earth  than  the  sonorous  title,  or  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  of  those  who  wrote 
them.  Ceasing  to  patronize  other  people’s 
hooks,  the  grandee  has  still  power  to  pa¬ 
tronize  his  own.  All  celebrities  have  this 
form  of  patronage.  And,  for  instance,  had 
the  boy  Jones*”  (otherwise  called  Inigo 
Jones)  possessed  enough  of  book-making 
skill  to  forge  a  plausible  curtain-lecture,  as 
overheard  by  himself  when  concealed  in 
Her  Majesty’s  bed-room,  ten  steam-presses 
working  day  and  night  would  not  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  public  demand ;  and  even  Her 
Majesty  must  herself  have  sent  for  a  large- 
paper  copy,  were  it  only  to  keep  herself  au 
courant  of  English  literature.  In  short, 
first,  the  extrinsic  patronage  of  books ; 
secondly,  the  self-patronage  of  books  in 
right  of  their  merits  ;  and  thirdly,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  machineries  for  diffusing  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  existence,  are  three  forces  in 
current  literature  that  ever  have  existed 
and  musji  exist  in  sora3  im  .erfect  degree. 
Horace  recognises  them  in  his 

“  Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  concessere  column®.” 

The  Di  are  the  paramount  public,  arbitrat¬ 
ing  finally  on  the  fates  of  books,  and  gene¬ 
rally  on  some  just  ground  of  judgment, 
though  it  may  be  fearfully  exaggerated  on 
the  scale  of  importance.  The  homines  are 
the  publishers  ;  and  a  sad  homo  the  pub¬ 
lisher  sometimes  is,  particularly  when  he 
commits  insolvency.  But  the  columnre  are 
those  pillars  of  state,  the  grandees  of  our 
own  age,  or  any  other  patrons,  that  support 
the  golden  canopy  of  our  transitory  pomps, 

♦  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  persons  who  have  come  amongst  the 
reading  public  since  the  period  of  the  incident  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  this  was  a  boy  called  Jones,  who 
was  continually  entering  Buckingham  Palace  clan¬ 
destinely,  was  as  regularly  ejectetl  by  the  police, 
but  with  respectable  pertinacity  constantly  re¬ 
turned,  and  on  one  occasion  effected  a  lodgment  in 
the  royal  bed-chamber.  Some  happy  wit,  in  just 
admiration  of  such  perseverance  and  impudence, 
christened  him,  In-l-go  Jones. 
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and  thus  shed  an  alien  priory  of  colored  Hcht 
from  above  upon  the  books  falling  within 
that  privileged  area. 

We  are  not  therefore  of  Mr.  Foster’s 
opinion,  that  Goldsmith  fell  upon  an  age 
less  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  literary 
powers,  or  to  the  attainment  of  literary  dis¬ 
tinction,  than  any  other.  The  patron 
might  be  tradition — but  the  public  was  not 
therefore  a  prophecy.  My  lord’s  trumpets 
had  ce:»sed  to  sound,  but  the  vox  populi 
was  not  therefore  muffled.  The  means  in¬ 
deed  of  diffusive  advertisement  and  of  rapid 
circulation,  the  combinations  of  readers 
into  reading  societies,  and  of  roads  into 
iron  net-works,  were  as  yet  imperfectly  de¬ 
veloped.  These  gave  a  potent  stimulus  to 
periodic  literature.  And  a  still  more  ope¬ 
rative  difference  between  ourselves  and 
them  is — that  a  new  class  of  people  has 
since  then  entered  our  reading  public,  viz. 
— the  class  of  artizans  and  of  all  below  the 
gentry,  which  (taken  generally)  was  in 
Goldsmith’s  day  a  cipher  as  regarded  any 
real  encouragement  to  literature.  In  our 
days,  if  The  Virar  of  Wakefield  had  been 
ublished  as  a  Christmas  tale,  it  would 
ave  produced  a  fortune  to  the  writer.  In 
Goldsmith’s,  time,  few  below  the  gentry 
were  readers  on  any  large  scale.  So  far  there 
really  was  a  disadvantage.  But  it  was  a 
disadvantage  which  applied  chiefly  to  no¬ 
vels  The  new  influx  of  readers  in  our 
times,  the  collateral  affluents  into  the  main 
stream  from  the  mechanic  and  provincial 
sections  of  our  population,  which  have  cen¬ 
tupled  the  volume  o\  the  original  current, 
cannot  be  held  as  telling  favorably  upon 
literature,  or  telling  at  all,  except  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  popularized  science,  of  reli¬ 
gion,  of  fictitious  tales,  and  of  journalism 
To  be  a  reader,  is  no  longer,  as  once  it  was, 
to  be  of  a  meditative  turn.  To  be  a  very 
popular  author  is  no  longer  that  honorary 
distinction  which  once  it  might  have  been 
amongst  a  more  elevated,  because  more  se¬ 
lect  body  of  readers.  We  do  not  say  this 
invidiously,  or  with,  any  special  reference. 
But  it  is  evident  that  writers  and  readers 
mu.st  often  act  and  react  for  reciprocal  de¬ 
gradation.  A  writer  of  this  day,  either  in 
Franco  in  England,  to  be  very  popular, 
must  be  a  story-teller ;  which  is  a  function 
of  literature  neither  very  noble  in  itself, 
nor,  secondly,  tending  to  permanence.  All 
novels  whatever,  the  best  equally  with  the 
worst,  have  faded  almost  with  the  genera- 
•tion  that  produced  them.  This  is  a  curse 
written  as  a  superscription  above  the  whole 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  111.  24 


class. .The  modes  of  combining  characters, 
the  particular  •  objects  selected  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  diction,  and  often  the  manners,* 
hold  up  an  imperfect  mirror  to  any  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  not  their  own.  ‘AjAthe  read¬ 
er  of  novels  belonging  to  an  m)solete  era, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  skill  of  the  group¬ 
ings,  or  the  beauty  of  the  .situations,  misses 
the  echo  to  that  particular  revelation  of 
human  nature  which  has  met  him  in  the  so¬ 
cial  a.spccts  of  his  own  day  ;  or  too  often 
he  is  perplexed  by  an  expression  which, 
having  dropt  into  a  lower  use,  disturbs  the 
unity  of  the  impression,  or  is  revolted  by  a 
coarse  sentiment,  which  increasing  refine¬ 
ment  has  made  unsuitable  to  the  sex  or  to 
the  rank  of  the  character.  How  bestial 
and  degrading  at  this  day  seem  many  of 
the  .‘cenes  in  Smollett !  How  coarse  are 
the  ideals  of  Fielding  ! — his  odious  Squire 
Western,  his  odious  Tom  Jones.  What  a 
gallery  of  histi  ionic  masqueraders  is  thrown 
open  in  the  novels  of  Richardson,  powerful 
as  they  were  once  found  by  the  two  leading 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  popular  writer, 
therefore,  who,  in  order  to  be  popular,  must 
speak  through  novels,  speaks  to  what  is 
least  permanent  in  human  sensibilities. 
That  is  already  to  be  8«df-degraded.  Sc- 
cnndhfy  because  the  novel-reading  class  is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  one,  and  be¬ 
ing  such,  must  count  as  a  largo  majority 
amongst  its  members  those  who  arc  poor 
in  capacities  of  thinking,  and  are  passively 
resigned  to  the  instinct  of  immediate  plea¬ 
sure — to  these  the  writer  must  chL*fly 
humble  himself ;  he  must  stud}'  iheir  sym¬ 
pathies,  must  assume  them,  must  give  them 
back.  In  our  days,  he  mu.st  give  them 
back  even  their  owu  street  slang  ;  so  servile 

*  Often  but  not  so  uniformly  (the  reader  will 
think)  as  the  diction,  t»ecauso  the  manners  are 
sometimes  not  tho.se  of  the  writer’s  own  age,  being 
ingenious  adaptations  to  meet  the  moilern  writer’s 
conjectural  ideas  of  ancient  manners.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  (even  in  Sir  Waller  Scott),  are  precisely  the 
most  moulJciing  parts  in  the  entire  architecture, 
being  always  (as,  llir  instance,  in  Ivanhoe)  fantas¬ 
tic,  caricatured,  and  ljetra\ing  the  true  mo<tern 
ground  gicatning  through  the  artificial  tarni.-ih  of 
antiquity.  Ail  novels,  in  every  language,  are  hur¬ 
rying  to  decay;  and  hurrying  by  intnnal  changes 
—were  those  all;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  ever¬ 
lasting  life  and  feitiliiy  of  the  human  nurd  is  for 
ever  accelerating  this  hurry  by  su/ferseding  them, 
I.  f.,  by  an  externid  c^.ange.  Old  lor  ms,  lading  from 
the  intere.st,  or  even  from  the  apprehension,  have  no 
chance  at  all  as  against  new  forms  embodying  the 
same  passions.  It  is  only  in  the  grander  pa s.sjons  of 
poetry,  allying  themselves  with  lorms  more  abstract 
and  permanent,  that  such  a  conflict  of  the  old  with 
the  new  is  possible. 
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is  the  modern  novelist’s  dependence  on  his 
canai//e  of  an  audience.  In  France,  amongst 
the  Sues,  &c.,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  give  back  even  the  closest  portraits  of 
obscene  atr^dtics  that  shun  the  light,  and 
burrow  onl^R  the  charnel-houses  of  vast 
manufacturing  towns.  Finally,  the  very 
principle  of  commanding  attention  only  by 
the  interest  of  a  tale,  which  means  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  a  momentary  curiosity  that  is  to 
vanish  for  ever  in  a  sense  of  satiation,  and 
of  a  momentary  suspense  that,  having  once 
collapsed,  can  never  be  rekindled,  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  confession  of  reliance  upon  the  mean¬ 
er  oflSces  of  the  mind.  The  result  from  all 
which  is — that  to  be  popular  in  the  most 
extensive  walk  of  popularity,  that  is,  as  a 
novelist,  a  writer  must  generally  be  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  self-degraded  by 
sycophancy  to  the  lowest  order  of  minds, 
and  cannot  (except  for  mercenary  pur¬ 
poses)  think  himself  advantageously  placed. 

To  have  missed,  therefore,  this  enormous 
expansion  of  the  reading  public,  however 
unfortunate  for  Goldsmith’s  purse,  was  a 
great  escape  for  his  intellectual  purity. 
Every  man  has  two-edged  tendencies  lurk¬ 
ing  within  himself,  pointing  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  to  what  will  expand  the  elevating  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  nature,  pointing  in  another  to 
what  will  tempt  him  to  its  degradation.  A 
mob  is  a  dreadful  audience  for  chafing  and 
irritating  the  latent  vulgarisms  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  Exaggeration  and  caricature, 
before  such  a  tribunal,  become  inevitable, 
and  sometimes  almost  a  duty.  The  genial 
but  not  very  delicate  humor  of  Goldsmith 
would  in  such  circumstances  have  slipped, 
by  the  most  natural  of  transitions,  into 
buifoonery  ;  the  unaffected  pathos  of  Gold¬ 
smith  would,  by  a  monster  audience,  have 
been  debauched  into  theatrical  sentimenta¬ 
lity.  All  the  motions  of  Goldsmith’s  na¬ 
ture  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  true, 
the  natural,  the  sweet,  the  gentle.  In  the 
quiet  times,  politically  speaking,  through 
which  his  course  of  life  travelled,  he  found 
a  musical  echo  to  the  ten^r  of  his  own 
original  sensibilities — in  the  architecture  of 
European  history,  as  it  unfolded  its  pro¬ 
portions  along  the  line  of  his  own  particular 
experience,  there  was  a  symmetry  with  the 
proportions  of  his  own  unpretending  mind. 
Our  revolutionary  age  would  have  unsettled 
his  brain.  The  colossal  movements  of  na¬ 
tions,  from  within  and  from  without ;  the  sor¬ 
row  of  the  times,  which  searches  so  deeply  ; 
the  grandeur  of  the  times,  which  aspires  so 
loftily ;  these  forces,  acting  for  the  last  fifty 


years  by  secret  sympathy  upon  our  foun¬ 
tains  of  thinking  and  impassioned  specula¬ 
tion,  have  raised  them  from  depths  never 
visited  by  our  fathers,  into  altitudes  too 
dizzy  for  their  contemplating.  This  gene¬ 
ration  and  the  last,  with  their  dreadful 
records,  would  have  untuned  Goldsmith  for 
writing  in  the  key  that  suited  him  ;  and  us 
they  would  have  untuned  for  understanding 
his  music,  had  we  not  learned  to  understand 
it  in  childhood,  before  the  muttering  hurri¬ 
canes  in  the  upper  air  had  begun  to  reach 
our  young  ears,  and  forced  them  away  to 
the  thundering  overhead,  from  the  carolling 
of  birds  amongst  earthly  bowers. 

Goldsmith,  therefore,  as  regards  the  po¬ 
litical  aspects  of  his  own  times,  was  for¬ 
tunately  placed  ;  a  thrush  or  a  nightingale 
is  hushed  by  the  thunderings  which  are 
awakening  to  Jove’s  eagle.  But  an  author 
stands  in  relation  to  other  influences  than 
political ;  and  some  of  these  are  described 
by  Mr.  Forster  as  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
comfort  and  respectability  at  the  era  of 
Goldsmith’s  novitiate  in  literature.  Will 
Mr.  Forster  excuse  us  for  quarrelling  with 
his  whole  doctrine  upon  this  subject— a 
subject  and  a  doctrine  continually  forced 
upon  our  attention  in  these  days,  by  the 
extending  lines  of  our  own  literary  order, 
and  continually  refreshed  in  warmth  of 
coloring  by  the  contrast  as  regards  social 
consideration,  between  our  literary  body 
and  the  corresponding  order  in  hTance. 
The  questions  arising  have  really  a  general 
interest,  as  well  as  a  special  one,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Goldsmith  ;  and  therefore  we 
shall  stir  them  a  little,  not  with  any  view 
of  exhausting  the  philosophy  that  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  case,  but  simply  of  amusing 
some  readers,  (since  Pliny’s  remark  on 
history  is  much  more  true  of  literature  or 
literary  gossip,  viz.,  that  “  quoquo  modo 
scripta  delectat ;”)  and  with  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  purpose  of  recalling  some  other 
readers  from  precipitate  conclusions  upon  a 
subject  where  nearly  all  that  is  most  plau¬ 
sible  happens  to  be  most  untrue. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  views  upon  the  social 
rights  of  literature,  is  rowing  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  boat  as  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his 
views  upon  the  rights  of  labor.  Each  de¬ 
nounces,  or  by  implication  denounces,  as 
an  oppression  and  a  nuisance,  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  necessity  inalienable  from  the 
economy  and  structure  of  our  society.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Carlyle  offended  us  all  (or 
all  of  us  that  were  interested  in  social  phi¬ 
losophy)  by  enlarging  on  a  social  affliction. 
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which  few  indeed  needed  to  see  exposed, 
but  most  men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
remedied,  if  it  were  but  on  paper,  and  by 
way  of  tentative  suggestion.  Precisely  at 
that  point,  however,  where  his  aid  was  in¬ 
voked,  Mr.  Carlyle  halted.  So  does  Mr. 
Forster  with  regard  to  his  grievance ;  he 
states  it,  and  we  partly  understand  him — 
as  ancient  Pistol  says — “  we  hear  him  with 
ears  and  when  we  wait  for  him  to  go  on, 
saying — “  well,  here’s  a  sort  of  evil  in  life, 
how  would  you  redress  it  ?  you’ve  shown, 
or  you’ve  made  another  hole  in  the  tin- 
kettle  of  society ;  how  do  you  propose  to 
tinker  it  — behold  !  he  is  suddenly  almost 
silent.  But  this  cannot  be  allowed.  The 
right  to  insist  upon  a  well  known  grievance 
cannot  be  granted  to  that  man  (Mr.  Carlyle, 
for  instance,  or  Mr.  Forster)  who  uses  it  as 
matter  of  blame  and  denunciation,  unless 
at  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  methods 
by  which  it  could  have  been  prevented. 
He  that  simply  bemoans  an  evil  has  a  right 
to  his  moan,  though  he  should  make  no 
pretensions  to  a  remedy ;  but  he  that  crimi¬ 
nates — that  imputes  the  evil  as  a  fault — 
that  charges,  the  evil  upon  selfishness  or 
neglect  lurking  in  some  alterable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  society,  has  no  right  to  do  so,  un¬ 
less  he  can  instantly  sketch  the  remedy ;  for 
the  very  first  step  by  which  he  could  have 
learned  that  the  evil  involved  a  blame,  the 
first  step  that  could  have  entitled  him  to 
denounce  it  as  a  wrong,  must  have  been 
that  step  which  brought  him  within  the 
knowledge  (wanting  to  everybody  else)  that 
it  admitted  of  a  cure.  A  wrong  it  could 
not  have  been  even  in  his  eyes,  so  long  as 
it  was  a  necessity,  nor  a  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  until  the  cure  appeared  to  him  a 
possibility.  And  the  over-riding  motto 
for  these  parallel  speculations  of  Messrs. 
Carlyle  and  Forster,  in  relation  to  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  our  social  system,  ought  to  have 
been — “  Sanabilibus  agrotamus  maiis.^^ 
Unless  with  this  watchword  they  had  no 
right  to  commence  their  crusading  march. 
Curable  evils  justify  clamorous  complaints ; 
the  incurable  justify  only  prayers. 

Why  it  was  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  halted  so  steadily  at  the  point  where  his 
work  of  love  was  first  beginning,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.  As  the  “  Statutes  at 
large”  have  not  one  word  against  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  unlicensed  hypothesis,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Mr.  C.  might  have  indulged  a  little  in 
that  agreeable  pastime :  but  this,  he  was 
well  aware,  would  have  brought  him  in  one 
moment  under  the  fire  of  Political  Econo- 


nomy,  from  the  whole  vast  line  of  its  mo¬ 
dern  batteries.  •  These  gentlemen,  the  eco¬ 
nomists,  would  have  torn  to  ribbons,  within 
fifteen  minutes,  any  positive  speculation  for 
amending  the  evil.  It  was  b^Uer,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  within  the  trenches  of  the 
blank  negative,  pointing  to  everything 
as  wrong — horribly  wrong,  but  never  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  mysterious  right :  which,  to  this 
day,  we  grieve  to  say,  remains  as  mysteri¬ 
ous  as  ever.* 

Passing  to  Mr.  Forster,  who  (being  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  splendor  so  original)  disappoints 
us  most  when  he  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
by  the  most  disagreeable  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  phraseological  forms ;  and,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  by  a  speculation  twin-sister  to  the 
economic  one  just  noticed — we  beg  to  pre¬ 
mise,  that  in  anything  here  said,  it  is  far 
from  our  wish  to  express  disaffection  to  the 
cause  of  our  literary  brothers.  We  grudge 
them  nothing  that  they  are  ever  likely  to 
get.  We  wish  even  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  see  cause  for  creating  majorats 
in  behalf  of  us  all ;  only  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  that  honorable  House  to  appoint  a 
Benjamin’s  portion  to  ourselves — as  the 
parties  who  si^gested  the  idea.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  benevolently  bequeathing  larks 
for  dinner  to  all  literary  men,  in  all  time 
coming,  if  the  sky  must  fall  before  they  can 
bag  our  bequest  ^  We  shall  discuss  Mr. 
Forster’s  views,  not  perhaps  according  to 
any  arrangement  of  his,  but  according  to 

•  It  oii^ht,  by  this  time,  to  be  known  equally 
amongst  governments  and  philosophers — that  for  the 
State  to  promise  with  sincerity  the  absorption  of 
a  surplus  labor,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  cannot  be 
postulated  as  a  duty  until  it  can  first  be  demonstrated 
as  a  possibility.  This  was  forgotten,  however,  by 
Mr.  C.,  whose  vehement  complaints,  that  the  arable 
field,  without  a  ploughman,  should  be  in  one  county, 
whilst  in  another  county  was  the  stout  plough¬ 
man  without  a  field ;  and  sometimes  (which  was 
worse  still),  that  the  surplus  ploughmen  should  far 
outnumber  the  surplus  fields,  certainly  proceeded  on 
the  secret  assumption  that  all  this  was  within  the 
remedial  powers  of  the  State.  The  same  doctrine 
was  more  openly  avowed  by  various  sectipns  of  our 
radicals,  who  (in  their  occasionally  insolent  petitions 
to  Parliament)  many  times  asserted  that  one  main 
use  and  function  of  a* government  was — to  find  work 
for  everybody.  At  length  [February  and  March, 
1848],  we  see  this  doctrine  solemnly  adopted  by  a 
French  body  of  rulers,  self-appointed,  indeed,  or  per¬ 
haps  appointed  by  their  wives,  and  so  far  sure,  in  a 
few  weeKs,  to  be  answerable  for  nothing ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  adopting  it  as  a  practical  UTtdertaking^ 
in  the  lawyer’s  sense,  and  by  no  means  as  a  mere 
gaiety  of  rhetoric.  Meantime,  they  themselves  will 
be  “  broken”  before  they  will  have  had  lime  for  be¬ 
ing  reproached  with  broken  promises  j  though  nei¬ 
ther  fracture  is  likely  to  require  much  above  the 
length  of  a  quarantine. 
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the  order  in  which  they  come  back  to  our 
own  remembrance. 

Goldsmith’s  period,  Mr.  F.  thinks,  was 
bad — not  merely  by  the  transitional  misfor¬ 
tune  (befo^  noticed)  of  coming  too  late  for 
the  patron,  and  too  soon  for  the  public, 
(which  is  the  compound  ill-luck  of  being  a 
day  after  one  fair,  and  a  month  too  soon  for 
the  next) — but  also  by  some  co-operation 
in  this  evil  destiny  through  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  authors  themselves  (p.  70). 
Not  “the  circumstances”  only  of  authors 
were  damaged,  but  the  “  literary  character” 
itself.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that.  But,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  commit  murder,  we 
have  a  great  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of 
authors.  If  ever  the  “benefit  of  clergy” 
could  be  fairly  pleaded,  it  might  have  been 
by  Grub  Street  for  petty  larceny.  The 
“  clergy”  they  surely  could  have  pleaded  ; 
and  the  call  for  larceny  was  so  audible  in 
their  condition,  that  in  them  it  might  be 
called  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
surely  was  not  implanted  in  man  to  be  dis¬ 
obeyed.  One  word  allow  us  to  say  on  these 
three  topics :  1 .  The  condition  of  the  literary 
body  in  its  hard-working  section  at  the  time 
when  Goldsmith  belonged  to  it.  2.  Upon 
the  condition  of  that  body  in  England  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
body  in  France.  3.  Upon  the  condition  of  j 
the  body  in  relation  to  patronage  purely ' 
political. 

1.  The  pauperized  (or  Grub  Street)  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  body,  at  the  date  of 
Goldsmith’s  taking  service  amongst  it,  was 
(in  Mr.  Forster’s  estimate)  at  its  very  low¬ 
est  point  of  depression.  And  one  comic 
presumption  in  favor  of  that  notion  we  our¬ 
selves  remember ;  viz. ,  that  Smart,  the  prose 
translator  of  Horace,  and  a  well-built  scho¬ 
lar,  actually  let  himself  out  to  a  monthly 
journal  on  a  regular  lease  of  ninety-nine 
years.*  What  could  move  the  rapacious 
publisher  to  draw  the  lease  for  this  mon¬ 
strous  term  of  years,  we  cannot  conjecture. 
Surely  the  villain  might  have  been  content 
with  threescore  years  and  ten.  Bnt  think, 
reader,  of  poor  Smart  two  years  after,  upon 
another  publisher’s  applying  to  him  vainly 
for  contributions,  and  angrily  demanding 
what  possible  objection  could  be  made  to 
offers  so  liberal,  being  reduced  to  answer — 
“  no  objection,  sir,  whatever,  except  an  un- 
expired  term  of  ninety-seven  years  yet  to 

*  When  writing  this  passage,  we  were  not  aware, 
(as  we  now  are )  that  Mr.  Forster  had  himself  noticed 
the  case. 


run.”  The  bookseller  saw  that  he  must  not 
apply  again  in  that  century ;  and,  in  fact. 
Smart  could  no  longer  let  himself,  but  must 
be  sublet  (if  let  at  all)  by  the  original  les¬ 
see.  Query  now — was  Smart  entitled  to 
vote  as  a  freeholder,  and  Smart’s  children 
(if  any  were  born  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease)  would  they  be  serfs,  and  ascripti 
prelo  ?  Goldsmith’s  own  terms  of  self-con¬ 
veyance  to  Griflhths — the  terms  we  mean  on 
which  he  “  conveyed’’  his  person  and  Tree 
agency  to  the  uses  of  the  said  Griffiths  (or 
his  assigns  .^) — do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  dignified  than  Smart’s  in  the 
quality  of  the  conditions^  though  considera¬ 
bly  so  in  the  duration  of  the  term  ;  Gold¬ 
smith’s  lease  being  only  for  one  year,  and 
not  for  ninety-nine,  so  that  he  had  (as  the 
reader  perceives)  a  clear  ninety-eight  years 
at  his  own  disposal.  We  suspect  that  poor 
Oliver,  in  his  guileless  heart,  never  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  having  made  a  more  felici¬ 
tous  bargain.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  bad, 
if  everything  be  considered  ;  Goldsmith’s 
situation  at  the  time  was  bad  ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  lease  (otherwise  monstrous) 
was  not  bad.  He  was  to  have  lodging,  board, 
and  “  a  small  salary,”  very  small,  we  suspect ; 
and  in  return  for  all  these  blessings,  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  at  a  table,  to  work 
I  hard  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until 
2  p.  M.  (at  which  elegant  hour  we  presume 
that  the  parenthesis  of  dinner  occurred), 
but  also — w'bich,  not  being  an  article  in  the 
lease,  might  have  been  sot  aside,  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  before  the  King’s  Bench — to  endure 
without  mutiny  the  correction  and  revisal 
of  all  his  MSS.  by  Mrs  Griffiths,  wife  to  Dr. 
G.  the  lessee.  This  affliction  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G. 
surmounting  his  shoulders,  and  controlling 
his  pen,  seems  to  us  not  at  all  less  dreadful 
than  that  of  Sinbad  when  indorsed  with  the 
old  man  of  the  sea  ;  and  we,  in  Goldsmith’s 
place,  should  certainly  have  tried  how  far 
Sinbad’s  method  of  abating  the  nuisance 
had  lost  its  efficacy  by  time,  viz.,  the  tempt¬ 
ing  our  oppressor  to  get  drunk  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  Mrs.  Dr. 
G.  off  her  perch.  From  that  “  bad  emi¬ 
nence,”  which  she  had  audaciously  usurped, 
what  harm  could  there  be  in  thus  dismount¬ 
ing  this  “  old  xcoman  of  the  sea  .^”  And 
as  to  an  occasional  thump  or  so  on  the  head, 
which  Mrs.  Dr.  G.  might  have  caught  in 
tumbling,  that  was  her  look-out ;  and  might 
besides  have  improved  her  style.  For  really 
now,  if  the  candid  reader  will  believe  us, 
we  know  a  case,  odd  certainly,  but  very 
true,  where  a  young  man,  an  author  by 
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trade,*  who  wrote  pretty  well,  happening  to 
tumble  out  of  a  first-floor  in  London,  was 
afterwards  observed  to  grow  very  perplexed 
and  almost  unintelligible  in  bis  style  ;  until 
some  years  later,  having  the  good  fortune 
(like  W allenstein  at  Vienna)  to  tumble  out 
of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  he  slightly 
fractured  his  skull,  hut  on  the  other  hand, 
recovered  the  brilliancy  of  his  long  fractur¬ 
ed  style.  Some  people  there  are  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  would  need  to  tumble  out 
of  the  attic  story  before  they  could  seriously 
improve  their  style. 

Certainly  these  conditions — the  hard 
work,  the  being  chained  by  the  leg  to  the 
writing-table,  and  above  all,  the  having 
one’s  pen  chained  to  that  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  do  seem  to  countenance  Mr.  F.’sidea, 
that  Goldsmith’s  period  was  the  purgatory 
of  authors.  A  nd  we  freely  confess — that  ex¬ 
cepting  Smart’s  ninety-nine  years’  lease,  or 
the  contract  between  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
Faustus,  we  never  heard  of  a  harder  bar¬ 
gain  driven  with  any  literary  man.  Smart, 
Faustus,  and  Goldsmith,  were  clearly  over¬ 
reached.  Yet,  after  all,  was  this  treatment 
in  any  important  point  (excepting  as  re¬ 
gards  Dr.  Faustus)  worse  than  that  given 
to  the  whole  college  of  Grub  Street,  in  the 
days  of  Popel  The  first  edition  of  the 
Dunciad  dates  from  1727 ;  Goldsmith’s 
matriculation  in  Grub  Street  dates  from  1757 
— just  thirty  years  later  ;  which  is  one  ge¬ 
neration.  And  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Goldsmith,  at  this  time  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  was  simply  an  usher  at  an  ob¬ 
scure  boarding-school ;  had  never  practised 
writing  for  the  press  ;  and  had  not  even 
himself  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own  capacity 
for  writing.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we 
have  on  Goldsmith’s  own  authority,  that 
until  his  thirtieth  year  (that  is,  the  year 
spent  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths)  it  never  ' 
entered  into  his  head  that  literature  was  his 
natural  vocation.  That  vanity,  which  has 
been  so  uncandidly  and  sometimes  so  falsely 
attributed  to  Goldsmith,  was  compatible, 
we  see,  if  at  all  it  existed,  with  the  humblest 
estimate  of  himself.  Still,  however  much 
this  deepens  our  regard  for  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  united  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  unassumingness — humility  would  not 
be  likely  to  raise  his  salary  ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  own  want  of  self-esteem 
would  reasonably  operate  on  the  terms  of- 

*  His  name  began  with  A,  and  ended  with  N ; 
there  are  but  three  more  letters  in  the  name,  and  if 
doubt  arises  upon  our  story,  in  the  public  mind,  we 
shall  publish  them. 


fered  by  Griffiths.  A  man, who  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  little  more  than  an  amanuensis,  could 
not  expect  much  better  wages  than  an  under¬ 
gardener,  which  perhaps  he  had.  And, 
weighing  all  this,  we  see  little  to  have  alter¬ 
ed  in  the  lease — that  was  fair  enough  ;  only 
as  regarded  the  execution  of  the  lease,  we 
really  must  have  protested,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  against  Mrs.  Doctor  Griffiths. 
That  woman  would  have  broken  the  back 
of  a  camel,  which  must  be  supposed  tougher 
than  the  heart  of  an  usher.  There  we  should 
have  made  a  ferocious  stand ;  and  should 
have  struck  for  much  higher  wages,  before 
we  could  have  brought  our  mind  to  think  of 
a  capitulation.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  year  of  humble  servitude  was  not 
only  (or,  as  if  by  accident)  the  epoch  of 
Goldsmith’s  intellectual  development,  but 
also  the  occasion  of  it.  Nay,  if  all  were 
known,  perhaps  it  may  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Doctor  Griffiths  in  particular,  that  we  owe 
that  revolution  in  his  self-estimation  which 
made  Goldsmith  an  author  by  deliberate 
choice.  Hag-ridden  every  day,  he  must 
have  plunged  and  kicked  violently  to  break 
loose  from  this  harness ;  but,  not  impossi¬ 
bly,  the  very  efifort  of  contending  with  the 
hag,  when  brought  into  collision  with  his 
natural  desire  to  soothe  the  hag,  and  the 
inevitable  counter-impulse  in  any  continued 
practice  of  composition,  toward  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  reason  and 
taste,  must  have  furnished  a  most  salutary 
palastra  for  the  education  of  his  literary 
powers.  When  one  lives  at  Rome,  one 
must  do  as  they  do  at  Rome  ;  when  one 
lives  with  a  hag,  one  must  accommodate 
one’s  self  to  haggish  caprices ;  besides,  that 
once  in  a  month  the  hag  might  be  right ; 
or,  if  not,  and  supposing  her  always  in  the 
wrong,  which  perhaps  is  too  much  to  assume 
even  of  Mrs.  Dr.  G.,  that  would  but  mul¬ 
tiply  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  her  de¬ 
mands  with  the  demands  of  the  general 
reader  and  of  Goldsmith’s  own  judgment. 
And  in  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties 
!  would  lie  the  very  value  of  this  rough  Spar¬ 
tan  education.  Rope-dancing  cannot  be 
very  agreeable  in  its  elementary  lessons; 
but  it  must  be  a  capital  process  for  calling 
out  the  agilities  that  slumber  in  a  man’s 
legs. 

Still,  though  these  hardships  turned  out 
so  beneficially  to  Goldsmith’s  intellectual 
interests,  and  consequently  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  all  who  have  since  delighted 
in  his  works,  not  the  less  on  that  account 
I  they  were  hardships,  and  hardships  that 
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imposed  heavy  degradation.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  seem  to  justify  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  characterization  of  Goldsmith’s  pe¬ 
riod  by  comparison  with  Addison’s  period* 
on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  on  the  other. 
But,  on  better  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  theory  is  sustained  only  by  an  un¬ 
fair  selection  of  the  antithetic  objects  in 
the  comparison.  Compare  Addison’s  age 
generally  with  Goldsmith’s — authors,  pros¬ 
perous  or  unprosperous,  in  each  age  taken 
indiscriminately — and  the  two  ages  will  be 
found  to  offer  “  much  of  a  muchness.”  But, 
if  you  take  the  paupers  of  one  generation 
to  contrast  with  the  grandees  of  another, 
how  is  there  any  justice  in  the  result  ? 
Goldsmith  at  starting  was  a  penniless  man. 
Except  by  random  accidents  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a  rope,  in  case  he 
had  fancied  himself  in  want  of  such  a  thing. 
Addison,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  son  of  a 
tolerably  rich  man ;  lived  gaily  at  a  most 
aristocratic  college  (Magdalen),  in  a  most 
aristocratic  university ;  formed  early  and 
brilliant  connexions  with  the  political  party 
that  were  magnificently  preponderant  until 
the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne ;  travel¬ 
led  on  the  Continent,  not  as  a  pedestrian 
mendicant,  housing  with  owls,  and  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  bounties  of  a  village  fair,  but 
with  the  appointments  and  introductions  of 
a  young  nobleman ;  and  became  a  secretary 
of  state  not  by  means  of  his  “  delicate  hu¬ 
mor,”  as  Mr.  Forster  chooses  to  suppose, 
but  through  splendid  patronage,  and  (speak¬ 
ing  Hibernice)  through  a  “  strong  back.” 
His  bad  verses,  his  Blenheim,  his  Cato,  in 
later  days,  and  other  rubbish,  had  been  the 
only  part  of  his  works  that  aided  his  rise  ; 
and  even  these  would  have  availed  him  lit¬ 
tle,  had  he  not  originally  possessed  a  locus 
standi,  from  which  he  could  serve  his  artil¬ 
leries  of  personal  flattery  with  commanding 
effect,  and  could  profit  by  his  successes.  As 
to  the  really  exquisite  part  of  his  writings, 
that  did  him  no  yeoman’s  service  at  all, 
nor  could  have  done  ;  for  he  was  a  made 
man,  and  had  almost  received  notice  to 
quit  this  world  of  prosperous  whiggery  be¬ 
fore  he  had  finished  those  exquisite  prose 
miscellanies.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  &c., 
all  owed  their  social  positions  to  early  ac¬ 
cidents  of  good  connexions  and  sometimes 

I 

*  If  Addison  'died  (as  we  think  he  did)  in  1717, 
then,  because  Goldsmith  commenced  authorship  in 
1757,  there  would  be  forty  years  between  the  tw'o 
periods.  But,  as  it  would  be  fairer  to  measure  from 
the  centre  of  Addison’s  literary  career,  t.  e.,  from 
1707,  the  difference  would  be  just  half  a  century. 
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of  luck,  which  would  not  indeed  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  personal  merit,  but  which 
gave  lustre  and  effect  to  merit  where  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  strength.  There  were  authors,  quite 
as  poor  as  Goldsmith  in  the  Addisonian 
age  ;  there  were  authors  quite  as  rich  as 
Pope,  Steele,  &c.,  in  Goldsmith’s  age,  and 
having  the  same  social  standing.  Gold- 
rmith  struggled  with  so  much  distress,  not 
because  his  period  was  more  inauspicious, 
but  because  his  connexions  and  starting  ad¬ 
vantages  were  incomparably  less  important. 
His  profits  were  so  trivial  because  his  capi¬ 
tal  was  next  to  none. 

So  far,  as  regards  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Goldsmith’s  age  and  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  before  it.  But  now,  as  regards  the 
comparison  with  our  own,  removed  by  two 
generations — can  it  be  said  truly  that  the 
literary  profession  ’has  risen  in  estimation, 
or  is  rising  ^  There  is  a  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  appraisement ;  and  from  dif¬ 
ferent  minds  there  would  proceed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appraisements;  and  even  from  the 
same  mind,  surveying  the  case  at  different 
stations.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  a  greater 
breadth  of  social  respectability  catches  the 
eye  on  looking  carelessly  over  the  body  of 
our  modern  literati,  which  may  be  owing 
chiefly  to  the  large  increase  of  gentlemen 
that  in  our  day  have  entered  the  field  of 
literature,  on  the  other  band,  the  hacks 
and  handicraftsmen  whom  the  shallow  edu¬ 
cation  of  newspaper  journalism  has  intro¬ 
duced  tb  the  press,  and  whom  poverty  com¬ 
pels  to  labors  not  meriting  the  name  of 
literature,  are  correspondingly  expanding 
their  files.  There  is,  however,  one  reason 
from  analogy,  which  may  incline  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  higher  consideration  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  conceded  to  the  purposes  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  consequently,  a  juster  estimate 
made  of  the  persons  who  minister  to  those 
purposes.  Literature — provided  we  use 

that  word  not  for  the  mere  literature  of 
knowledge,  but  for  the  literature  of  power — 
using  it  for  literature  as  it  speaks  to  what 
is  genial  in  man,  viz. — to  the  human  spirit, 
and  not  for  literature  (falsely  so  called), 
as  it  speaks  to  the  meagre  understanding — 
is  a  fine  art ;  and  not  only  so,  it  is  the  su¬ 
preme  of  the  fine  arts  ;  nobler,  for  instance, 
potentially,  than  painting,  or  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  Now,  all  the  fine  arts,  that 
popularly  are  called  such,  have  risen  in  es- 
1  teem  within  the  last  generation.  The  most 
aristocratic  of  men  will  now  ask  into  his 
I  own  society  an  artist,  whom  fifty  years  ago 
I  he  would  have  transferred  to  the  house- 
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steward’s  table.  And  why  ?  Not  simply  ( essentially  it  moves  by  the  same  powers) 
because  more  attention  having  been  direct-  must  also  have  been  rising ;  that,  as  th^ 


ed  to  the  arts,  more  notoriety  has  gathered 
about  the  artist ;  for  that  sort  of  eclat  would 
not  work  any  durable  change ;  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  interest  in  the  arts  having  gradu¬ 
ally  become  much  more  of  an  enlightened 
interest,  the  public  has  been  slowly  trained 
to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  intellect  which 
is  pre-supposed  in  the  arts,  rather  than 
upon  the  oflSces  of  pleasure  to  which  they 
minister.  The  fine  arts  have  now  come  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  powers  that  are  to 
mould,  than  as  luxuries  that  are  to  embel¬ 
lish.  And  it  has  followed  that  artists  are 
valued  more  by  the  elaborate  agencies 
which  they  guide,  than  by  the  fugitive  sen¬ 
sations  of  wonder  or  sympathy  which  they 
evoke. 

Now  this  is  a  change  honorable  to  both 
sides.  The  public  has  altered  its  estimate 
of  certain  men  ;  and  yet  has  not  been  able 
to  do  so,  without  previously  enlarging  its 
idea  of  the  means  through  which  those 
men  operate.  It  could  not  elevate  the  men, 
without  previously  elevating  itself.  But,  if 
so,  then,  in  correcting  their  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  public  must  simultaneously 
have  corrected  their  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture  :  because,  whether  men  have  or  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  fine  art,  this  they  must  have  felt, 
viz.,  that  literature  in  its  more  genial  func¬ 
tions,  works  by  the  very  same  organs  as  the 
liberal  arts,  speaks  to  the  same  heart,  ope¬ 
rates  through  the  same  compound  nature, 
and  educates  the  same  deep  sympathies 
with  mysterious  ideals  of  beauty.  There 
lies  the  province  of  the  arts  usually  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  fine  or  liberal :  there  lies  the 
province  of  fine  or  liberal  literature.  And 
with  justifiable  pride  a  litterateur  may  say 
— that  his  fine  art  wields  a  sceptre  more  po¬ 
tent  than  any  other  ;  literature  is  more  po¬ 
tent  than  other  fine  arts,  because  deeper  in 
its  impressions  according  to  the  usual  tenor 
of  human  sensibilities ;  because  more  ex¬ 
tensive^  in  the  degree  that  books  are  more 
diffused  than  pictures  or  statues  ;  because 
more  durable^  in  the  degree  that  language  is 
durable  beyond  marble  or  canvass,  and  in 
the  degree  that  vicarious  powers  are  opened 
to  books  for  renewing  their  phoenix  im¬ 
mortality  through  unlimited  translations  ; 
powers  denied  to  painting  except  through 
copies  that  are  feeble,  and  denied  to  sculp¬ 
ture  except  through  casts  that  are  costly. 

We  infer  that,  as  the  fine  arts  have  been 
rising,  literature  (on  the  secret  feeling  that 


arts  will  continue  to  rise,  literature  will 
continue  to  rise  ;  and  that  in  both  cases  the 
men,  the  ministers,  must  ascend  in  social 
consideration  as  the  things,  the  ministra¬ 
tions  ascend.  But  there  is  another  form  in 
which  the  same  result  offers  itself  to  our 
notice ;  and  this  should  naturally  be  the 
last  paragraph  in  this  section  1  ;  but,  as  we 
have  little  room  to  spare,  it  may  do  equally 
well  as  the  first  paragraph  in  section  2, 
viz.,  on  the  condition  of  our  own  literary 
body  by  comparison  with  the  same  body  in 
France. 

2.  Who  were  the  people  amongst  our¬ 
selves  that  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  chiefly  came  forward  as  undervaluers 
of  literature  }  They  belonged  to  two  very 
different  classes — the  aristocracy  and  the 
commercial  body,  who  agreed  in  the  thing, 
but  on  very  different  impulses.  To  the 
mercantile  man  the  author  was  an  object  of 
ridicule,  from  natural  poverty  ;  natural ,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  regular  connexion  be* 
tween  literature  and  any  mode  of  money¬ 
making.  By  accident  the  author  might  not 
be  poor,  but  professionally  or  according  to 
any  obvious  opening  for  an  income  he  was. 
Poverty  was  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe. 
Amongst  the  aristocracy  the  instinct  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  at  least  of  slight  regard  towards 
literature  was  supported  by  the  irrelation 
of  literature  to  the  state.  Aristocracy  its(ilf 
was  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  the  state  ;  a 
nobility  was  possible  only  in  the  ratio  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  developed  for 
social  results  ;  so  that  a  poor  and  unpopu- 
lous  [nation  cannot  create  a  great  aristo¬ 
cracy  ;  the  flower  and  foliation  must  be  in 
relation  to  the  stem  and  the  radix  out  ot 
which  they  germinate.  Inevitably,  there¬ 
fore,  a  nobility  so  great  as  the  English — 
that  not  in  pride  but  in  the  mere  logic  of 
its  political  relations,  felt  its  order  to  be  a 
sort  of  heraldic  shield,  charged  with  the 
trophies  and  ancestral  glories  of  the  nation 
— could  not  but  in  its  public  scale  of  appre¬ 
ciation  estimate  every  profession  and  rank 
of  men  by  the  mode  of  their  natural  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  state.  Law  and  arms,  for 
instance,  were  honored,  not  because  any 
capricious  precedent  had  been  established 
of  a  title  to  public  honor  in  favor  of  those 
professions,  but  because  through  their  es¬ 
sential  functions  they  opened  for  themselves 
a  permanent  necessity  of  introsusception 
into  the  organism  of  the  state.  A  great 
law-officer,  a  great  military  leader,  a  popu- 
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lar  admiral,  U  already,  by  virtue  of  his 
functions,  a  noble  in  men’s  account,  whether 
you  gave  or  refused  him  a  title ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  j 
an  aristocratic  state  to  confer,  or  even  im¬ 
pose,  the  title,  lest  the  disjunction  of  the 
virtual  nobility  from  the  titular  should 
gradually  disturb  the  estimate  of  the  latter. 
But  literature,  by  its  very  grandeur,  is  de¬ 
graded  socially ;  for  its  relations  are  es¬ 
sentially  cosmopolitan,  or,  speaking  more 
strictly,  not  cosmopolitan,  which  might 
mean  to  all  other  peoples  considered  as  na¬ 
tional  states,  whereas  literature  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  any  sections  or  social  schisms 
amongst  men — its  relations  are  to  the  race. 
In  proportion  as  any  literary  work  rises  in 
its  pretensions ;  for  instanee,  if  it  works  by 
the  highest  forms  of  passion,  its  nisus — its 
natural  effort — is  to  address  the  raee,  and 
not  any  individual  nation.  That  it  found  a 
bar  to  this  nlsvs,  in  a  limited  language,  was 
hut  an  accident :  the  essential  relations  of 
every  great  intellectual  work  are  to  those 
capacities  in  man  by  which  he  tends  to 
brotherhood,  and  not  to  those  by  which  he 
tends  to  alienation.  Man  is  ever  coming 
nearer  to  agreement,  ever  narrowing  his  | 
differences,  notwithstanding  that  the  inter-  j 
space  may  cost  an  eternity  to  traverse,  j 
Where  the  agreement  is,  not  where  the  dif-  i 
ference  is,  in  the  centre  of  man’s  affinities,  j 
not  of  his  repulsions,  there  lies  the  magnetic  j 
centre  towards  which  all  poetry  that  is  po-  j 
tent,  and  all  philosophy  that  is  faithful,  are  ^ 
eternally  travelling  by  natural  tendency.  . 
Consequently,  if  indirectly  literature  may  ^ 
hold  a  patriotic  value  as  a  gay  plumage  in 
the  cap  of  a  nation,  directly,  and  by  a  far 
deeper  tendency,  literature  is  essentially  j 
alien.  A  poet,  a  book,  a  system  of  reli¬ 
gion,  belongs  to  the  nation  best  qualified  ^ 
for  appreciating  their  powers  and  not  to  the 
nation  that,  perhaps  by  accident,  gave  them  ! 
birth.  How,  then,  is  it  wonderful  that  an 
intense  organ  of  the  social  principle  in  a 
nation,  viz.,  a  nobility,  should  fail,  in  their 
professional  character,  to  ra  e  highly,  or 
even  to  recognise  as  having  any  proper  ex¬ 
istence,  a  fine  art  which  is  by  tendency  anti¬ 
social  (anti-social  in  this  sense,  that  what  it 
seeks,  it  seeks  by  transcending  all  social 
barriers  and  separations) }  Yet  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  in  England,  where  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  for  three  centuries  (16th,  17th, 
18th)  paid  so  little  honor,  in  their  public  or 
corporate  capacity,  to  literature,  privately 
they  honored  it  with  a  rare  courtesy.  That 
same  grandee,  who  would  have  looked  upon 


Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  or  Hobbes, 
as  an  audacious  intruder,  if  occupying  any 
prominent  station  at  a  State  festival,  would 
have  received  him  with  a  kind  of  filial  reve¬ 
rence  in  his  own  mansion  ;  for  in  this  place, 
as  having  no  national  reference,  as  sacred 
to  hospitality,  which  regards  the  human  tie, 
and  not  the  civic  tie,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  regard  the  man  of  letters  in  his  eosmo- 
politun  charaeter.  And  on  the  same  in¬ 
stinct,  a  prince  in  the  very  meanest  State 
would,  in  a  State-pageant  commemorating 
the  national  honors,  assign  a  distinguished 
place  to  the  national  high-admiral,  though 
he  were  the  most  stupid  of  men,  and  would 
utterly  neglect  the  stranger  Columbus.  But 
in  his  own  palace,  and  at  his  own  table,  he 
would  perhaps  invert  this  order  of  pre¬ 
cedency,  and  would  place  Columbus  at  his 
own  right  hand. 

Some  such  principle,  as  is  here  explained, 
did  certainly  prevail  in  the  practice  (  whether 
consciously  perceived  or  not  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy)  of  that  England  which  extended 
through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  First  in  the  eighteenth  century  all 
honor  to  literature  under  any  relation  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way.  And  why  ?  Because  ex¬ 
panding  politics,  expanding  partisanship, 
and  expanding  journalism,  then  first  called 
into  the  field  of  literature  an  inferior  class 
of  laborers.  Then  first  it  was  that,  from 
the  noblest  of  professions,  literature  became 
a  trade.  Literature  it  was  that  gave  the 
first  wound  to  literature  ;  the  hack  scribbler 
it  was  that  first  degraded  the  lofty  literary 
I  artist.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
,  lived  under  the  shade  of  this  fatal  Revolu¬ 
tion.  But,  however  painful  such  a  state  of 
I  things  may  be  to  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
’  men  pursuing  the  finest  of  vocations — car- 
^  rying  forward  as  inheritors  from  past  gene¬ 
rations  the  eternal  chase  after  truth,  and 
I  power,  and  beauty — still  we  must  hold  that 
1  the  dishonor  to  literature  has  issued  from 
I  internal  sources  proper  to  herself,  and  not 
i  from  without.  The  nobility  of  England  have 
j  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  personally 
j  practised  literature  as  an  elevated  accom- 
j  plishment :  our  royal  and  nobler  authors  are 
‘  numerous  ;  and  they  would  have  continued 
the  same  cordial  attentions  to  the  literary 
body,  had  that  body  maintained  the  same 
j  honorable  composition.  But  a  litterateur ^ 
simply  as  such,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  favor  ;  once,  but  not  now,  he 
j  was  liable  to  no  misjudgraent.  Once  he  was 
I  pretty  sure  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius,  or 
i  at  the  least,  of  unusual  scholarship.  Now’ 
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on  the  contrary,  a  mob  of  traitors  have 
mingled  with  true  men ;  and  the  loyal 
perish  with  the  disloyal,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  a  mob,  so  vast  and  fluctuating, 
for  the  artillery  of  avenging  scoin  to  select 
its  victims. 

All  this,  bitter  in  itself,  has  become  more 
bitter  from  the  contrast  furnished  by  France. 
We  know  that  literature  has  long  been  mis- 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves.  In  France 
it  has  long  been  otherwise  appreciated — ^ 
more  advantageously  appreciated.  And  we 
infer  that  therefore  it  is  in  France  more 
wisely  appreciated.  But  this  does  not  follow. 
We  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  literature  in  France,  or  at  least  of 
current  literature,  and  as  it  shows  itself  in 
the  treatment  of  literary  men,  is  unsound, 
extravagant,  and  that  it  rests  upon  a  basis 
originally  false.  Simply  to  have  been  the 
translator  from  the  English  of  some  prose 
book,  a  history,  or  a  memoir,  neither  requir¬ 
ing  nor  admitting  any  display  of  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  language,  conferred, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  position  in  society  upon  one 
whom  we  English  should  view  as  a  literary 
scrub  or  mechanic  drudge,  that  we  really 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  laws  of  France 
and  the  court  ceremonies  to  reflect  this 
feature  of  public  manners.  Naturally,  for 
instance,  any  man  honored  so  preposte¬ 
rously  ought  in  law  to  have  enjoyed,  in 
right  of  his  book,  the  jus  trium  liberorum^ 
and  perpetual  immunity  from  taxes.  Or 
again,  as  regards  ceremonial  honors,  on  any 
fair  scale  of  proportions,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  that  to  any  man  who  had  gone 
into  a  fourth  edition,  the  royal  sentinels 
should  present  arms ;  that  to  the  author 
of  a  successful  tragedy,  the  guard  should 
everywhere  turn  out ;  and  that  an  epic  poet, 
if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should  make  its 
epiphany  in  Paris,  must  look  to  have  his 
approach  towards  a  soir&e  announced  by  a 
salvo  of  a  hundred  and  one  guns. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  illustrative  details  of  this  monstrous 
anomaly  in  French  society.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  its  cause — as  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plaining  why  it  is  that  no  imitation  of  such 
absurdities  can  or  ought  to  prosper  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  state  of  things  under  a 
different  modification,  takes  place  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  from  the  very  same  cause.  Is 
it  not  monstrous,  or  was  it  not  until  within 
recent  days,  to  find  every  German  city 
drawing  the  pedantic  materials,  and  the 
pedantic  interest  of  its  staple  conversation 


from  the  systems  and  the  conflicts  of  a  few 
rival  academic  professors Generally  these 
paramount  lords  of  German  conversation, 
that  swayed  its  movements  this  way  or  that, 
as  a  lively  breeze  sways  a  corn-field,  were 
metaphysicians;  Fichte,  for  instance,  and 
Hegel.  These  were  the  arid  sands  that 
hibulously  absorbed  all  the  perennial  gush- 
ings  of  German  enthusiasm.  France  of  the 
last  century  and  the  modern  Germany  were 
as  to  this  point  on  the  same  level  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  But  France  had  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  point  of  liberality.  For  general 
literature  furnishes  topics  a  thousand  times 
more  graceful  and  fitted  to  blend  with  so¬ 
cial  pleasure  than  the  sapless  problems  of 
ontological  systems  meant  only  for  scholas¬ 
tic  use. 

But  what  then  was  the  cause  of  this  social 
deformity  f  Why  was  literature  allowed 
eventually  to  disfigure  itself  by  disturbing 
the  natural  currents  of  conversation,  to  make 
itself  odious  by  usurpation,  and  thus  virtu¬ 
ally  to  operate  as  a  mode  of  pedantry  ?  It 
was  because  in  neither  land  had  the  people 
any  power  of  free  discussion.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  every  question  growing  out  of  religion, 
or  connecting  itself  with  laws,  or  with  go 
vernment,  or  with  governors,  with  political 
interests  or  political  machineries,  or  with 
judicial  courts,  was  an  interdicted  theme. 
The  mind  sought  in  despair  for  some  free 
area  wide  enough  to  allow  of  boundless 
openings  for  individualities  of  sentiment — 
human  enough  to  sustain  the  interests  of 
festive  discussion.  That  open  area  was 
found  in  books.  In  Paris  to  talk  of  politics 
was  to  talk  of  the  king  ; '  r^tat  c^est  moi ; 
to  talk  of  the  king  in  any  spirit  of  discus¬ 
sion,  to  talk  of  that  Jupiter  optimus  maximus^ 
from  whom  all  fountains  flowed  of  good  and 
evil  things,  before  whom  stood  the  two 
golden  urns,  one  filled  with  lettres  de  cachet 
— the  other  with  crosses,  pensions,  offices, 
what  was  it  but  to  dance  on  the  margin  of 
a  volcano,  or  to  swim  cotillions  in  the  suc¬ 
tion  of  a  maelstrom }  Hence  it  was  that 
literature  became  the  only  safe  colloquial 
subject  of  a  general  nature  in  old  France  ; 
hence  it  was  that  literature  furnished  the 
only  “  open  questions and  hence  it  is 
that  the  mode  and  the  expression ‘of  honor 
to  literature  in  France  has  continued  to  this 
hour  tainted  with  false  and  histrionic  feel¬ 
ing,  because  originally  it  grew  up  from  spu¬ 
rious  roots,  prospered  unnaturally  upon 
deep  abuses  in  the  system,  and  at  this  day 
(so  far  as  it  still  lingers)  memorializes  the 
political  bondage  of  the  nation.  Cleanse 
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therefore — is  our  prayer — cleanse,  oh,  un¬ 
known  Hercules,  this  Augean  stable  of  our 
English  current  literature,  rich  in  dunghills, 
rich  therefore  in  precipitate  mushroom  and 
fraudulent  fungus,  yet  rich  also  (if  we  may 
utter  our  real  thoughts) — rich  pre-emi¬ 
nently  at  this  hour  in  seed-plots  of  immortal 
growths,  and  in  secret  vegetations  of  volca¬ 
nic  strength ; — cleanse  it  (oh  coming  man !) 
but  not  by  turning  through  it  any  river  of 
Lethe,  such  as  for  two  centuries  swept  over 
the  literature  of  France.  Purifying  waters 
were  these  in  one  sense  ;  they  banished  the 
accumulated  depositions  of  barbarism ;  they 
banished  Gothic  tastes ;  yes,  but  they  did 
this  by  laying  asleep  the  nobler  activities  of 
a  great  people,  and  reconciling  them  to 
forgetfulness  of  all  which  commanded  them 
as  duties,  or  whispered  to  them  as  rights. 

If,  thereTore,  the  false  homage  of  France 
towards  literature.still  survives,  it  is  no  ob- 
j«<st  for  imitation  amongst  us;  since  it 
arose  upon  a  vicious  element  in  the  social 
composition  of  that  people.  Partially  it 
does  survive,  as  we  all  know  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
authors,  and  as  authors,  (not  like  Mirabeau 
or  Talleyrand  in  spite  of  authorship),  have 
been  transferred  from  libraries  to  senates 
and  privy  councils.  This  has  done  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  literature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
degraded  it  by  seducing  the  children  of 
literature  from  their  proper  ambition.  It 
is  the  glory  of  literature  to  rise  as  if  on 
wings  into  an  atmosphere  nobler  than  that 
of  political  intrigue.  And  the  whole  result 
to  French  literature  has  been — that  some' 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  literati  have 
been  tempted  away  by  bribes  from  their  ap¬ 
propriate  duties,  whilst  some  5000  have 
been  made  envious  and  discontented. 

At  this  point,  when  warned  suddenly 
that  the  hourglass  is  running  out,  which 
measures  our  residuum  of  flying  minutes,  we 
first  perceive  on  looking  round,  that  we 
have  actually  been  skirmishing  with  Mr. 
Forster,  from  the  beginning  of  our  paper 
to  this  very  line ;  and  thus  we  have  left 
ourselves  but  a  corner  for  the  main  purpose 
(to  which  our  other  purpose  of  “  arglebar- 
gling”  was  altogether  subordinate)  of  ex¬ 
pressing  emphatically  our  thanks  to  him 
for  this  successful  labor  of  love  in  restoring 
a  half-subverted  statue  to  its  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  We  are  satisfied  that  many  thousands 
of  readers  will  utter  the  same  thanks  to 
him,  with  equal  fervor  and  with  the  same 
sincerity.  Admiration  for  the  versatile 
ability  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  ob- 
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ject  is  swallowed  up  for  the  moment  in 
gratitude  for  his  perfect  success.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  that  exquisite  truth  of 
household  pathos,  and  of  humor,  with  hap¬ 
py  graces  of  style  plastic  as  the  air  or  the 
surface  of  a  lake  to  the  pure  impulses  of 
nature  sweeping  them  by  the  motions  of 
her  eternal  breath,  were  qualities  author¬ 
ized  to  justify  themselves  before  the  hearts 
of  men,  in  defiance  of  all  that  sickly  scorn 
or  the  condescension  of  masquerading  envy 
could  avail  for  their  disturbance.  And  so 
they  are :  and  left  to  plead  for  themselves 
at  such  a  bar  as  unbiassed  human  hearts, 
they  could  not  have  their  natural  influences 
intercepted.  But  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith, 
literary  traditions  have  not  left  these  quali¬ 
ties  to  their  natural  influences.  It  is  a  fact 
that  up  to  this  hour  the  contemporary  false¬ 
hoods  at  Goldsmith’s  expense,  and  (worse 
perhaps  than  those  falsehoods),  the  mali¬ 
cious  constructions  of  incidents  partly  true, 
having  wings  lent  to  them  by  the  levity  and 
amusing  gossip  of  Boswell,  continue  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  full  ratification  of  Goldsmith’s 
pretensions.  To  this  hour  the  scorn  from 
many  of  his  own  age,  runs  side  by  side 
with  the  misgiving  sense  of  his  real  native 
power.  A  feeling  still  survives,  originally 
derived  from  his  own  age,  that  the  “  in¬ 
spired  idiot,”  wherever  he  succeeded,  ought 
not  to  have  succeeded — having  owed  his 
success  to  accident,  or  even  to  some  inex¬ 
plicable  perverseness  in  running  counter  to 
his  own  irature.  It  was  by  shooting  awry 
that  he  had  hit  the  mark ;  and,  when  most 
he  came  near  to  the  bull’s  eye,  most  of  all 

by  rights  ”  he  ought  to  have  missed  it. 
He  had  blundered  into  the  Traveller,  into 
Mr.  Croaker,  into  Tony  Lumkin :  and  not 
satisfied  with  such  dreadful  blunders  as 
these,  he  had  consummated  his  guilt  by 
blundering  into  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  the  Deserted  Village ;  atrocities  over 
which  in  effect  we  are  requested  to  drop 
the  veil  of  human  charity ;  since  the  more 
gem-like  we  may  choose  to  think  these 
works,  the  more  unnatural,  audacious,  and 
indeed  treasonable,  it  was  in  an  idiot  to 
produce  them. 

In  this  condition  of  Goldsmith’s  tradi- 
ditionary  character,  so  injuriously  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  effect  his  inimitable 
works  (for  in  its  own  class  each  of  his  best 
works  is  inimitable),  Mr.  Forster  steps  for¬ 
ward  with  a  three-fold  exposure  of  the  false¬ 
hood  inherent  in  the  anecdotes  upon  which 
this  traditional  character  has  arisen.  Some 
of  these  anecdotes  he  challenges  as  lite- 
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rally  false  ;  others  as  virtually  so  ;  they  are 
true  perhaps,  but  under  such  a  version  of 
their  circumstances  as  would  altogether 
take  out  the  sting  of  their  offensive  inter¬ 
pretation.  For  others  again,  and  this  is 
a  profounder  service,  he  furnishes  a  most 
just  and  ,  philosophic  explanation,  that 
brings  them  at  once  within  the  reader’s  to¬ 
leration,  nay,  sometimes  within  a  deep  re¬ 
action  of  pity.  As  a  case,  for  instance, 
of  downright  falsehood,  we  may  cite  the 
well-known  story  told  by  Boswell — that, 
when  Goldsmith  travelled  in  France  with 
some  beautiful  young  Englishwomen  (mean¬ 
ing  the  Miss  Hornecks),  he  was  seriously 
uneasy  at  the  attentions  which  they  received 
from  the  gallantry  of  Frenchmen,  as  in¬ 
truding  upon  his  own  claims.  Now  this 
story,  in  logical  phrase,  proves  too  much. 
For  the  man  who  could  have  expressed  such 
feelings  in  such  a  situation,  must  have  been 
ripe  for  Bedlam.  Coleridge  mentions  a  man 
who  entertained  so  exalted  an  opinion  of 
himself,  and  of  his  own  right  to  apotheosis, 
that  he  never  uttered  that  great  pronoun 
“  without  solemnly  taking  off  his  hat. 
Even  to  the  oblique  case  “  me,”  which  no 
compositor  even  honors  with  a  capital  Af, 
and  to  the  possessive  pronoun  my  and  mine, 
he  held  it  a  duty  to  kiss  his  hand.  Yet 
this  bedlamite  would  not  have  been  a  com¬ 
petitor  with  a  lady  for  the  attentions  paid 
to  her  in  right  of  her  sex.  In  Goldsmith’s 
case,  the  whole  allegation  was  dissipated  in 
the  most  decisive  way.  Some  years  after 
Goldsmith’s  death,  one  of  the  sisters  per¬ 
sonally  concerned  in  the  case,  was  unaffect¬ 
edly  shocked  at  the  printed  story  when 
coming  to  her  knowledge,  as  a  gross  calum¬ 
ny  ;  her  sorrow  made  it  evident  that  the 
whole  had  been  a  malicious  distortion  of 
some  light-hearted  gaiety  uttered  by  Gold¬ 
smith.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  story 
of  the  bloom-colored  coat,  and  of  the  pup¬ 
pet-show,  rose  on  a  similar  basis — the  ca¬ 
lumnious  perversion  of  a  jest. 

But  in  other  cases,  where  there  really  may 
have  been  some  fretful  expression  of  self¬ 
esteem,  Mr.  Forster’s  explanation  transfers 
the  foible  to  a  truer  and  a  more  pathetic 
station.  Goldsmith’s  own  precipitancy,  his 
overmastering  defect  in  proper  reserve,  in 
self-control,  and  in  presence  of  mind,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  the  habitual  under-valuation  of 
many  amongst  his  associates,  placed  him  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  animated  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  very  truthfulness,  his  simplicity, 
his  frankness,  his  hurry  of  feeling,  all  told 
against  him.  They  betrayed  him  into  in¬ 


considerate  expressions  that  lent  a  color  of 
plausibility  to  the  malicious  ridicule  of 
those  who  disliked  him  the  more,  from  be¬ 
ing  compelled,  after  all,  to  respect  him. 
His  own  understanding  oftentimes  sided 
with  his  disparagers.  He  saw  that  he  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  whilst  secretly  he  felt 
that  his  meaning — if  properly  explained— 
had  been  right.  Defrauded  in  this  way, 
and  by  his  own  co-operation,  of  distinctions 
that  naturally  belonged  to  him,  he  was 
driven  unconsciously  to  attempt  some  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  balance,  by  claiming  for  a 
moment  distinctions  to  which  he  had  no 
real  pretensions.  The  whole  was  a  trick  of 
sorrow,  and  of  sorrowing  perplexity:  he 
felt  that  no  justice  had  been  done  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  himself  made  an  opening 
for  the  wrong  :  the  result,  he  saw,  but  the 
process  he  could  not  disentangle ;  and,  in 
the  confusion  of  his  distress,  natural  irrita¬ 
tion  threw  him  upon  blind  efforts  to  recover 
his  ground  by  unfounded  claims,  when 
claims  so  well  founded  had  been  malicious¬ 
ly  disallowed. 

But  a  day  of  accounting  comes  at  last — 
a  day  of  rehearing  for  the  cause,  and  of  re¬ 
vision  for  the  judgment.  The  longer  this 
review  has  been  delayed,  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  it  becomes  in  the  changes  which  it 
works.  Welcome  is  the  spectacle  when, 
after  three-fourths  of  a  century  have  passed 
away,  a  writer— qualified  for  such  a  task, 
by  ample  knowledge  of  things  and  persons, 
by  great  powers  for  a  comprehensive  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  case,  and  for  a  splendid  expo¬ 
sition  of  its  results,  with  deep  sensibility 
to  the  merits  of  the  man  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  issue,  enthusiastic,  but  without  parti¬ 
sanship — comes  forward  to  unsettle  false 
verdicts,  to  recombine  misarranged  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  explain  anew  misinterpreted 
facts.  Such  a  man  wields  the  authority  of 
heraldic  marshals.  Like  the  Otho  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  he  has  power  to  raise  or 
to  degrade — to  give  or  to  take  away  prece¬ 
dency.  But,  like  this  Otho,  he  has  so 
much  power,  because  he  exercises  it  on 
known  principles,  and  without  caprice.  To 
the  man  of  true  genius,'  like  Goldsmith, 
when  seating  himself  in  humility  on  the 
lowest  bench,  he  says — “  Go  thou  up  to  a 
higher  place.  Seat  thyself  above  those 
proud  men,  that  once  trampled  thee  in  the 
dust.  Be  thy  memorial  upon  earth — not  (as 
of  some  who  scorned  thee)  ‘  the  whistling 
of  a  name.’  Be  thou  remembered  amongst 
men  by  tears  of  tenderness,  by  happy 
laughter,  untainted  with  malice,  and  by  the 
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benedictions  of  those  that,  reverencing  j 
man^s  nature,  see  gladly  its  frailties  brought , 
within  the  gracious  smile  of  human  charity,  | 
and  its  nobilities  levelled  to  the  apprehen- ! 
sion  of  simplicity  and  innocence.”  I 

Over  every  grave,  even  though  tenanted 
by  guilt  and  shame,  the  human  heart,  when  | 
circumstantially  made  acquainted  with  its 
silent  records  of  suffering  or  temptation, 
yearns  in  love  or  in  forgiveness  to  breathe 
a  solemn  Requiescat !  how  much  more,  then, 
over  the  grave  of  a  benefactor  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race  !  But  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  with 
respect  to  such  a  prayer,  that,  however  fer¬ 
vent  and  sincere,  it  has  no  perfect  faith  in 
its  own  validity  so  long  as  any  unsettled 
feud  from  ancient  calumny  hangs  over  the 
buried  person.  The  unredressed  wrong 
seems  to  haunt  the  sepulchre  in  the  shape 
of  a  perpetual  disturbance  to  its  rest.  First 
of  all,  when  this  wrong  has  been  adjudi¬ 
cated  and  expiated,  is  the  Requiescat  ut¬ 
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tered  with  a  perfect  faith  in  itself.  By  a 
natural  confusion  we  then  transfer  our  own 
feelings  to  the  occupant  of  the  grave.  The 
tranquillization  to  our  own  wounded  sense 
of  justice  seems  like  an  atonement  to  his; 
the  peace  for  us  transforms  itself  under  a 
fiction  of  tenderness  into  a  peace  for  him : 
the  reconciliation  between  the  world  that 
did  the  wrong  and  the  grave  that  seemed  to 
suffer  it,  is  accomplished  ;  the  reconciler  in 
such  a  case,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  a 
double  benefactor — to  him  that  endured  the 
injury — to  us  that  resented  it ;  and  in  the 
particular  case  now  before  the  public,  we 
shall  all  be  ready  to  agree  that  this  recon¬ 
ciling  friend,  who  might  have  entitled  his 
work  VindicitB  Oliveriana^  has,  by  the  piety 
of  his  service  to  a  man  of  exquisite  genius, 
so  long  and  so  foully  misrepresented,  earned 
a  right  to  interweave  for  ever  his  own  cipher 
and  cognizance  in  filial  union  with  those  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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THE  SIX’ DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world 
in  all  its  subsequent  scenes. — Hallam. 

4a 

No.  V.— THE  BATTLE  OF  TOURS. 


The  broad  tract  of  champaign  country  which 
intervenes  between  the  cities  of  Poictiers  and 
T ours,  is  principally  composed  of  a  succession 
ofrich  pasture-lands,which  are  traversed  and 
fertilized  by  the  Cher,  the  Creuse,  the  Vi¬ 
enne,  the  Claine,  the  Indre,and  other  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  river  Loire.  Here  and  there 
the  ground  swells  into  picturesque  emi¬ 
nences;  and  occasionally  a  belt  of  ferost  land, 
a  brown  heath,  or  a  clustering  series  of  vine¬ 
yards  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  meadows  ;  but  the  general  charaeter 
of  the  land  is  that  of  a  grassy  plain,  and  it 
seems  naturally  adapted  for  the  evolutions 
of  numerous  armies,  especially  of  those  vast 
bodies  of  cavalry,  which  principally  decided 
the  fate  of  nations  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  the  downfall  of  Rome,  and  preced¬ 
ed  the  consolidation  of  the  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  powers. 

This  region  has  been  signalized  by  more 
than  one  memorable  conflict ;  but  it  is  prin¬ 


cipally  interesting  to  the  historian  by  hav¬ 
ing  been  thescene  of  the  great  victory  won 
by  Charles  Martel  over  the  Saracens,  a.  d. 
732,  which  gave  a  decisive  check  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Arab  conquest  in  Western  Europe, 
rescued  Christendom  from  Islam,  preserved 
the  relics  of  ancient,  and  the  germs  of  mo¬ 
dern  civilization,  and  re-established  the  old 
superiority  of  the  Indo-European  over  the 
Semitic  family  of  mankind. 

Sismondi  and  Michelet  have  underrated 
the  enduring  interest  of  this  great  Appeal 
of  Battle  between  the  champions  of  the  Cre¬ 
scent  and  the  Cross.  But,  if  French  writ¬ 
ers  have  slighted  the  exploits  of  their  na¬ 
tional  hero,  the  Saracenic  trophies  of  Charles 
Martel  have  had  full  justice  done  to  them 
by  English  and  German  historians.  Gib¬ 
bon  devotes  several  pages  of  his  great  work* 

’  Vol.  vii.  p.  17,  et  xq.  Gibbon’s  sneering  remark, 
that  if  the  Saracen  conquests  had  not  then  been 
checked,  “  Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
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to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Tours,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
ivhich  probably  would  have  resulted  if  Ab- 
derrahman’s  enterprise  had  not  been  crush¬ 
ed  by  the  Frankish  chief.  Schlegcl*  speaks 
of  this  ‘‘mighty  victory”  in  terms  of  fer¬ 
vent  gratitude  ;  and  tells  how  “  the  arm  of 
Charles  Martel  saved  and  delivered  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  from  the 
deadly  grasp  of  all  destroying  Islam  and 
Ranket  points  out  as  “  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
when  on  the  one  side  Mahommedanism 
threatened  to  overspread  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  on  the  other  the  ancient  idolatry  of 
Saxony  and  Friesland  once  more  forced  its 
way  across  the  Rhine.  In  this  peril  of 
Christian  institutions,  a  youthful  prince  of 
Germanic  race,  Karl  Martel,  arose  as  their 
champion  ;  maintained  them  with  all  the 
energy  which  the  necessity  for  self-defence 
calls  forth,  and  finally  extended  them  into 
new  regions.” 

Arnold  J  ranks  the  victory  of  Charles 
Martel  even  higher  than  the  victory  of  Ar- 
minius  “  among  those  signal  deliverances 
which  have  affected  for  centuries  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind.”  But  by  no  writer  has 
the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Tours  been 
more  emphatically  or  more  eloquently  re¬ 
cognised  than  by  Hallam.  I  quote  with 
peculiar  gratitude  that  great  historian’s  ex¬ 
pressions,  because  it  was  by  them  that  I 
was  first  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  subject,  and  first  induced  to  apply 
to  the  great  crisis  of  military  events  the 
test  of  the  Media  Scientia  of  the  school¬ 
men,  which  deals  not  only  with  the  actual 
results  of  specific  facts,  but  also  with  the 
probable  consequences  of  an  imagined 
change  of  antecedent  occurrences. 

Hallam’s  words  are,§  “  The  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  has  immortalized  his  name, 
and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those  few 
hatilesy  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  hate 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes ;  with  Marathon, 
Arbela,theMetaurus,Chalons,  andLeipsic.”  j 

Those  who  have  honored  with  perusal  the 

would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  dem  nstrate  to  a  circumcised 
people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of 
Mahomet,”  has  almost  an  air  of  regret. 

*  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  3IU. 

t  History  of  the  Reformation  in'  Germany,  vol.  i. 
p.5.  ...  : 

t  History  of  the  late  Roman  Commonwealth, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  317. 

5  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i ,  p.  ^ 


preceding  numbers  of  this  series  of  papers, 
will  observe  that  its  list  of  decisive  battles 
of  the  world  differs  in  two  instances  from 
that  of  Hallam’s,  so  far  as  regards  ancient 
and  mediaeval  history.  Nor  will  the  great 
battle  of  modern  times,  with  which  this 
series  will  conclude,  be  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

I  hope  at  another  time  and  place,  when 
these  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  collected  and  ampler  form,  to  explain 
fully  the  negative  tests  which  have  led  me 
to  reject  Arbela,  Chalons,  Leipsic,  and 
many  other  great  battles,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  of  paramount  importance,  but 
I  which,  when  maturely  considered,  appeared 
to  be  of  secondarry  interest ;  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  were  merely  confirmatory  of 
an  already  existing  bias  ;  while  the  effects 
of  others  were  limited  to  particular  nations 
or  particular  periods ;  and  of  others,  again, 
we  may  safely  predicate  that,  had  they 
terminated  differently,  only  temporary 
checks  would  have  been  given  to  an  inevi¬ 
table  current  of  events. 

But,  the  more  we  test  the  importance  of 
the  battle,  which  is  our  present  subject  of 
consideration,  the  higher  we  shall  be  led  to 
estimate  it ;  and,  though  all  authentic  de¬ 
tails  which  we  possess  of  its  circumstances 
and  its  heroes  are  but  meagre,  we  can  trace 
enough  of  its  general  character  to  make  us 
watch  with  deep  interest  this  encounter  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  conquerors  of  the  decaying- 
Roman  Empire.  That  old  classic  worlff, 
the  history  of  which  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  early  studies,  lay,  in  the 
eighth  centnry  of  our  era,  utterly  exanimate 
and  overthrown.  On  the  north  the  German, 
on  the  south  the  Arab  was  rending  away  its 
provinces.  At  last  the  spoilers  encountered 
one  another,  each  striving  for  the  full  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  prey.  Their  conflict  brings 
back  upon  the  memory  the  old  Homeric 
simile,  where  the  strife  of  Hector  and  Pa- 
troclus  over  the  dead  body  of  Cebrioncs  is 
compared  to  the  combat  of  two  lions,  that 
in  their  hate  and  hunger  fight  together  on 
the  mountain-tops  over  the  carcass  of  a 
slaughtered  stag ;  and  the  reluctant  yield¬ 
ing  of  the  Saracen  power  to  the  superior 
might  of  the  Northern  warriors  may  not 
inaptly  recal  those  other  lines  of  the  same 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  downfall  of 
Patroclus  beneath  Hector  is  likened  to  the 
forced  yielding  of  the  panting  and  exhaust¬ 
ed  wild  hoar,  that  had  long  and  furiously 
fought  with  a  superior  beast  of  prey  for  the 
possession  of  the  scanty  fountain  among 
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the  rocks,  at  which  each  burned  to 
drink.* 

Although  three  centuries  had  passed 
away  since  the  Germanic  conquerors  of 
Rome  had  crossed  the  Rhine  never  to  re¬ 
pass  that  frontier  stream,  no  settled  system 
of  institutions  or  government,  no  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  various  races  into  one  people, 
no  uniformity  of  language  or  habits  had 
been  established  in  the  country  at  the  time 
when  Charles  Martel  was  called  on  to  repel 
the  menacing  tide  of  Saracenic  invasion 
from  the  South.  Gaul  was  not  yet  France. 
In  that,  as  in  other  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  the  dominion  of  the 
Caesars  had  been  shattered  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  and  barbaric  kingdoms  and 
principalities  had  promptly  arisen  on  the 
mins  of  the  Roman  power.  But  few  of 
these  had  any  permanency,  and  none  of 
them  consolidated  the  rest,  or  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  rest,  into  one  coherent 
and  organized  civil  and  political  society. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  still  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  conquered  provincials,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Romanized  Celts,  of  a  Gallic 
rac  3  which  had  long  been  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Caesars,  and  had  acquired,  to¬ 
gether  with  no  slight  infusion  of  Roman 
blood,  the  language,  the  literature,  the 
laws,  and  the  civilization  of  Latium. 
Among  these,  and  dominant  over  them, 
roved  or  dwelt  the  German  victors :  some 
retaining  nearly  all  the  mde  independence 
of  their  primitive  national  character:  others, 
softened  and  disciplined  by  the  aspect  and 
contact  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
civilized  life.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West 
was  not  crushed  by  any  sudden  avalanche  of 
barbaric  invasion.  The  German  conquer¬ 
ors  came  across  the  Rhine  not  in  enormous 
hosts,  but  in  bands  of  a  few  thousand 
warriors  at  a  time.  The  conquest  of  a 
province  was  the  result  of  an  infinite  series 
of  partial  local  invasions,  carried  on  by 
little  armies  of  this  description.  The  vic¬ 
torious  warriors  either  retired  with  their 
booty,  or  fixed  themselves  in  the  invaded 
district,  taking  care  to  keep  sufficiently 
concentrated  for  military  purposes,  and 

♦  “  A-tovd  o)f,  SripivOfiTTiv, 

’’Qr’  Speo(  TTopviftutai  irepl  Kiapivni  iXq<poio^ 

*A/i^Cii  vtivaovTt,  pcya  ippovtovTt  ua-vtaOov." 

ll.  n.  756.  I 

“  '12$  ^  Sts  (Tvt>  dKapavra  Xeui  iffifiaaro  j^^apprii,  I 

I'd)  t'  Spsos  KopvipfjKTi  ptya.  <ppoviovTS  pa^taBov 
11(^0$  ’oXiyriS'  ide\owi  6c  irizptv  apfu)' 
rioXXa  6t  T  dadpaipovra  Xccjt  ISapaaai 

II.  n.  823. 


ever  ready  for  some  fresh  foray,  either 
against  a  rival  Teutonic  band  or  some 
hitherto  unassailed  city  of  the  provincials 
Gradually,  however,  the  conquerors  ac¬ 
quired  a  desire  for  permanent  landed  pos¬ 
sessions.  They  lost  somewhat  of  the  rest¬ 
less  thirst  for  novelty  and  adventure  which 
had  first  made  them  throng  beneath  the 
banner  of  the  boldest  captains  of  their 
tribe,  and  leave  their  native  forests  for  a 
roving  military  life  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  They  were  converted  to  the  Christ¬ 
ian  faith,  and  gave  up  with  their  old  creed 
much  of  the  coarse  ferocity  which  must 
have  been  fostered  in  the  spirits  of  the  an¬ 
cient  warriors  of  the  north  by  a  mythology 
which  promised,  as  the  reward  of  the  brave 
on  earth,  an  eternal  series  of  fighting  and 
drunkenness  in  heaven. 

But,  although  these  and  other  civilizing 
influences  operated  powerfully  upon  the 
Germans  in  Gaul,  and  although  the  Franks 
(who  were  originally  a  confederation  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  that  dwelt  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Weser,)  estab¬ 
lished  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  other 
conquerors  of  the  province,  as  well  as  over 
the  conquered  provincials,  the  country  long 
remained  a  chaos  of  uncombined  and  shift¬ 
ing  elements.  The  early  princes  of  the  Me¬ 
rovingian  dynasty  were  generally  occupied 
in  wars  against  other  princes  of  their  house, 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  subdivisions  of 
the  Frank  monarchy ;  and  the  ablest  and 
best  of  them  had  found  all  their  energies 
tasked  to  the  utmost  to  defend  the  barrier 
of  the  Rhine  against  the  pagan  Germans, 
who  strove  to  pass  that  river  and  gather  their 
share  of  the  spoils  of  the  empire. 

The  conquests  which  the  Saraeens  ef¬ 
fected  over  the  southern  and  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Rome  were  far  more  rapid  than 
those  achieved  by  the  Germans  in  the  north, 
and  the  new  organizations  of  society  which 
the  Moslems  introduced  were  summarily 
and  uniformly  enforced.  Exactly  a  century 
passed  between  the  death  of  Mohammed 
and  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Tours.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  century  the  followers  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  had  torn  away  half  the  Roman  empire ; 
besides  their  conquests  over  Persia,  the 
Saracens  had  overrun  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  in  an  unchequered  and  appa¬ 
rently  irresistible  career  of  victory.  Nor, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century 
of  our  era,  was  the  Mohammedan  world  di¬ 
vided  against  itself,  as  it  subsequently  be¬ 
came.  All  these  vast  regions  obeyed  the 
Caliph ;  throughout  them  all,  from  th« 
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Pyrenees  to  the  Oxns,  the  name  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  invoked  in  prayer,  and  the 
Koran  revered  as  the  book  of  the  law. 

It  was  under  one  of  their  ablest  and  most 
renowned  commanders,  with  a  veteran  army, 
and  with  every  apparent  advantage  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  that  the  Arabs 
made  their  great  effort  at  the  conquest  of 
Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  victo¬ 
rious  Moslem  soldiery  in  Spain, 

“  A  countless  multitude ; 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 

Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tartar,  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoined — strong  in  the  youth 
And  heat  of  zeal — a  dreadful  brotherhood,” 

were  eager  for  the  plunder  of  more  Chris¬ 
tian  cities  and  shrines,  and  full  of  fanatic 
confidence  in  the  invincibility  of  their  arms. 

“  Nor  were  the  chiefs 
Of  victory  less  assured,  by  long  success 
Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o’erwhelming  strength 
Which,  surely  they  believed,  as  it  had  rolled 
Thus  far  unchecked,  would  roll  victorious  on. 
Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West 
Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed’s  name ; 
And  pilgrims  from  remotest  Arctic  shores 
Tread  with  religious  feet  th^  burning  sands 
Of  Araby  and  Mecca’s  stony  soil.”  i 

Southey’s  Roderick. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  modern  Christian 
poet,  but  by  the  old  Arabian  chroniclers 
also,  that  these  feelings  of  ambition  and 
arrogance  are  attributed  to  the  Moslems 
who  had  overthrown  the  Visigoth  power  in 
Spain.  And  their  eager  expectations  of 
new  wars  were  excited  to  the  utmost  on  the 
re-appointment  by  the  caliph  of  Ahderrah- 
man  Ibn  Abdillah  Alghafeki,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country,  a.d.  729,  which  re¬ 
stored  them  a  general  who  had  signalized 
his  skill  and  prowess  during  the  conquests 
of  Africa  and  Spain,  whose  ready  valor  and 
generosity  had  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
troops,  who  had  already  been  engaged  in 
several  expeditions  into  Gaul,  so  as  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  national  character 
and  tactics  of  the  Franks,  and  who  was 
known  to  thirst,  like  a  good  Moslem,  for 
revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  some  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  True  Believers,  which  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  addition  to  his  cardinal  military  vir¬ 
tues,  Abderrahman  is  described  by  the 
Arab  writers  as  a  model  of  integrity  and 
justice.  The  first  two  years  of  his  second 
administration  in  Spain  were  occupied  in 
severe  reforms  of  the  abuses  which  under 
his  predecessors  had  crept  into  the  system 


of  government,  and  in  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  intended  conquest  of  Gaul. 
Besides  the  troops  which  he  collected  from 
his  province,  he  obtained  from  Africa  a 
large  body  of  chosen  Berber  cavalry,  officered 
by  Arabs  of  proved  skill  and  valor  ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  732,  he  crossed  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  some 
Arab  writers  rate  at  eighty  thousand  strong, 
while  some  of  the  Christian  chroniclers  swell 
its  numbers  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  Probably  the  Arab  account  dimi¬ 
nishes,  but  of  the  two  keeps  nearest  to  the 
truth.  It  was  from  this  formidable  host, 
after  Eudes,  the  Count  of  Acquitaine,  had 
vainly  striven  to  check  it,  after  many 
strong  cities  had  fallen  before  it,  and  half 
the  land  been  overrun,  that  Gaul  and 
Christendom  were  at  last  rescued  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Prince  Charles,  who  acquired 
a  surname,*  like  that  of  the  war-god  of  his 
forefathers’  creed,  from  the  might  with  which 
he  broke  and  shattered  his  enemies  in  the 
battle. 

The  Merovingian  kings  had  sunk  into 
absolute  insignificance,  and  had  become 
mere  puppets  of  royalty  before  the  eighth 
century.  Charles  Martel,  like  his  father, 
Pepin  Heristal,  was  Duke  of  the  Austrasian 
Franks,  the  bravest  and  most  thoroughly 
Germanic  part  of  the  nation,  and  exercised, 
in  the  name  of  the  titular  king,  what  little 
paramount  authority  the  turbulent  minor 
rulers  of  districts  and  towns  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  or  compelled  to  acknowledge.  En¬ 
gaged  with  his  national  competitors  in 
perpetual  conflicts  for  power,  and  in  more 
serious  struggles  for  safety  againstt  he  fierce 
tribes  of  the  unconverted  Frisians,  Bava¬ 
rians,  Saxons,  and  Thuringians,  who  at  that 
epoch  assailed  with  peculiar  ferocity  the 
Christianized  Germans  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  Charles  Martel  added  expe¬ 
rienced  skill  to  his  natural  courage,  and  he 
had  also  formed  a  militia  of  veterans  among 
the  Franks.  Hallam  has  thrown  out  a 
doubt’ whether,  in  our  admiration  of  his 
victory  at  Tours,  we  do  not  judge  a  little 
too  much  by  the  event,  and  whether  there 
was  not  rashness  in  his  risking  the  fate  of 
France  on  the  result  of  a  general  battle 
with  the  invaders.  But,  when  we  remember 
that  Charles  had  no  standing  army,  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Frank  warriors 
who  followed  his  standard,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
adopt  the  cautious  policy  of  watching  the 

*  Martel — The  Hammer.  See  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas  for  an  account  of  the  favorite  weapon  of  Thor. 
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invaders,  and  wearing  out  their  strength  by 
delay.  So  dreadful  and  so  wide-spread 
were  the  ravages  of  the  Saracenic  light 
cavalry  throughout  Gaul,  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  to  restrain  for  any  length  of 
time  the  indignant  ardor  of  the  Franks. 
And,  even  if  Charles  could  have  persuaded 
his  men  to  look  tamely  on  while  the  Arabs 
stormed  more  towns  and  desolated  more 
districts,  he  could  not  have  kept  an  army 
together  when  the  usual  period  of  a  military 
expedition  had  expired.  If,  indeed,  the 
Arab  account  of  the  disorganization  of  the 
Moslem  forces  be  correct,  the  battle  was  as 
well-timed  on  the  part  of  Charles,  as  it 
was,  beyond  all  question,  well-fought. 

The  monkish  chroniclers,  from  whom  we 
are  obliged  to  glean  a  narrative  of  this  me¬ 
morable  campaign,  bear  full  evidence  to  the 
terror  which  the  Saracen  invasion  inspired, 
and  to  the  agony  of  that  great  struggle. 
The  Saracens,  say  they,  and  their  King, 
who  was  called  Abdirames,  came  out  of 
Spain,  with  all  their  wives,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  substance,  in  such  great 
multitudes  that  no  man  could  reckon  or 
estimate  them.  They  brought  with  them 
all  their  armour,  and  whatever  they  had,  as 
if  they  were  thenceforth  always  to  dwell  in 
France.* 

“  Then  Abderrahman,  seeing  the  land 
filled  with  the  multitude  of  his  army,  pierces 
through  the  mountains,  tramples  over  rough 
and  level  ground,  plunders  far  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Franks,  and  smites  all  with  the 
sword,  insomuch  that  when  Eudo  came  to 
battle  with  him  at  the  river  Garonne,  and 
fled  before  him,  God  alone  knows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  slain.  Then  Abderrahman  pur¬ 
sued  after  Count  Eudo,  and  while  he  strives 
to  spoil  and  burn  the  holy  shrine  at  Tours, 
he  encounters  the  chief  of  the  Austrasian 
Franks,  Charles,  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth  up,  to  whom  Eudo  had  sent  warning 
There  for  nearly  seven  days  they  strive  in¬ 
tensely  and  at  last  they  set  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  the  nations  of  the  north 
standing  firm  as  a  wall,  and  impenetrable 
as  a  zone  of  ice,  utterly  slay  the  Arabs  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword. 

*  “  Lors  issirent  d’Espaigne  li  Sarrazins,  et  un 
leur  Roi  qui  avoit  nom  Abdirames,  et  ont  leur  la¬ 
mes  et  leur  enfans  et  toute  leur  substance  en  si 
grand  plente  que  nus  le  prevoit  nombrer  ne  esti- 
mer:  tout  leur  harnois  et  quanques  ilavoient  ame- 
nement  avec  entz,  aussi  comme  si  ilsdeussent  tou- 
jours  mes  habiteren  France.” 

t  Tunc  Abdirrahman  multitudine  sui  exercitus 
repletam  prospiciens  terram,  &c.  Script.  Gest. 
FVanc.  p.  785. 
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The  European  writers  all  concur  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fall  of  Abderrahman  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs; 
who,  according  to  one  writer,  after  finding 
that  their  leader  was  slain,  dispersed  in  the 
night,  to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  expected  the  next  morning  to 
see  them  issue  from  their  tents,  and  renew  the 
combat.  One  monkish  chronicler  puts  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  at  375,000  men,  while  he 
says  that  only  1,007  Christians  fell  : — a  dis¬ 
parity  of  loss  which  he  feels  bound  to  account 
for  by  a  special  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  1  have  translated  above  some  of  the 
most  spiiiled  passages  of  these  writers;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  collect  from  them  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full  or  authentic  description  of 
the  great  battle  itself,  or  of  the  operations 
which  preceded  and  followed  it. 

Though,  however,  we  may  have  cause  to 
regret  the  meagernoSs  and  doubtful  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  narratives,  we  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  the  ac¬ 
counts  iriven  of  Abdervahman’s  expedition 
by  the  national  writers  of  each  side.  This 
is  a  benefit  which  the  inquirer  into  anti¬ 
quity  so  seldom  can  obtain,  that  the  fact  of 
possessing  it  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of 
Tours  makes  us  think  the  historical  testi¬ 
mony  respecting  that  great  event  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  satisfactory  than  is  the  case  in 
many  other  instances,  where  we  possess 
abundant  details  respecting  military  exploits 
but  where  those  details  come  to  us  from 
the  annalists  of  one  nation  only,  and  we  have 
consequently,  no  safeguard  against  the  ex¬ 
aggerations,  the  distortions,  and  the  fic¬ 
tions  which  national  vanity  has  so  often  put 
forth  in  the  garb  and  under  the  title  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  Arabian  writers,  who  recorded 
the  conquests  and  wars  of  their  countrymen 
in  Spain,  have  narrated  also  the  expedition 
into  Gaul  of  their  great  Emir,  and  his  de¬ 
feat  cud  death  nt^ar  Tours,  in  battle  with 
the  hosts  of  the  Franks  under  King  Caldus, 
the  name  into  which  they  metamorphose 
Charles  Martel.* 

They  tell  us  how  there  was  war  between 
the  count  of  the  Frankish  frontier  and  the 
Moslems,  and  how  the  count  gathered  to¬ 
gether  all  his  people,  and  fought  for  a  time 

*  The  Arabian  Chronicles  were  compiled  and 
translated  into  Spanish  by  Don  Jo.se  Antonio  Con- 
de,  in  his‘*  Historiade  la  Dominacion  des  los  Ara- 
bos  en  Espana,”  published  at  xMadrid  in  18*20.  Con- 
de’s  plan,  which  1  have  endeavored  to  lollow’,  was 
to  preserve  toih  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  oriental 
authorities,  so  that  we  lind  in  his  pages  a  genuine 
Saiacenic  narrative  ol  the  wars  in  Western  Europe 
between  the  Mahometans  and  the  Christians. 
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with  doubtful  success.  “  But,”  say  the 
Arabian  chroniclers,  “  Abderrahman  drove 
them  back  ;  and  the  men  of  Abderrahman 
were  puffed  up  in  spirit  by  their  repeated 
successes,  and  they  were  full  of  trust  in  the' 
valor  and  the  practice  in  war  of  their  Emir.  1 
So  the  Moslems  smote  their  enemies,  and 
passed  the  river  Garonne,  and  laid  waste ! 
the  country,  and  took  captives  without  num¬ 
ber.  And  that  armj  went  through  all  places 
like  a  desolating  storm.  Prosperity  made  j 
those  warriors  insatiable.  At  the  passage 
of  the  river,  Abderrahman  overthrew  the 
count,  and  the  count  retired  into  his  strong¬ 
hold,  but  the  Moslems  fought  against  it,  and 
entered  it  by  force,  and  slew  the  count,  for 
everything  gave  way  to  their  scymetars, 
which  were  the  robbers  of  lives.  All  the 
nations  of  the  Franks  trembled  at  that  ter¬ 
rible  army,  and  they  betook  them  to  their 
King  Caldus,  and  told  him  of  the  havock 
made  by  the  Moslem  horsemen,  and  how 
they  rode  at  their  will  through  all  the  land 
of  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bourdeaux, 
and  they  told  the  King  of  the  death  of  their 
count.  Then  the  King  bade  them  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  offered  to  aid  them.  And 
in  the  114th  year*  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  he  took  with  him  a  host  that 
could  not  be  numbered,  and  went  against 
the  Moslems.  And  he  came  upon  them  at 
the  great  city  of  Tours.  And  Abderrahman 
and  other  prudent  cavaliers  saw  the  disor¬ 
der  of  the  Moslem  troops,  who  were  loaded! 
with  spoil ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  dis¬ 
please  the  soldiers  by  ordering  them  to 
abandon  everything  except  their  arms  and 
war-horses.  And  Abderrahman  trusted  in 
the  valor  of  his  soldiers,  and  in  the  good 
fortune  which  had  ever  attended  him.  But 
(the  Arab  writer  remarks)  such  defect  of 
discipline  always  is  fatal  to  armies.  So  Ab¬ 
derrahman  and  his  host  attacked  Tours  to 
gain  still  more  spoil,  and  they  fought  against 
it  so  fiercely  that  they  stormed  the  city  almost 
before  the  eyes  of  the  army  that  came  to 
save  it ;  and  the  fury  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
Moslems  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
was  like  the  fury  and  cruelty  of  raging  ti¬ 
gers.  It  was  manifest,  adds  the  Arab,  that 
God’s  chastisement  was  sure  to  follow  such 
excesses  ;  and  fortune  thereupon  turned 
her  back  upon  the  Moslems. 

“  Near  the  river  Owarf  the  two  great  hosts 
of  the  two  languages  and  the  two  creeds 
were  set  in  array  against  each  other.  The 
hearts  of  Abderrahman,  his  captains,  and 

*  Of  the  Hegira.  t  Probably  the  Loire. 
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his  men  were  filled  with  wrath  and  pride, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  begin  the  fight. 
The  Moslem  horsemen  dashed  fierce  and  fre¬ 
quent  forward  against  the  battalions  of  the 
Franks,  who  resisted  manfully,  and  many 
fell  dead  on  either  side  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  Night  parted  the  two  armies; 
but  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  Mos¬ 
lems  returned  to  the  battle.  Their  cava¬ 
liers  had  soon  hewn  their  way  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Christian  host.  But  many  of 
the  Moslems  were  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
the  spoil  which  they  had  stored  in  their 
tents,  and  a  false  cry  arose 'in  their  ranks 
that  some  of  the  enemy  were  plundering  the 
camp :  whereupon  several  squadrons  of  the 
Moslem  horsemen  rode  off  to  protect  their 
tents.  But  it  seemed  as  if  they  tied ;  and 
all  the  host  was  troubled.  And  while  Ab¬ 
derrahman  strove  to  check  their  tumult, 
and  to  lead  them  back  to  battle,  the  war¬ 
riors  of  the  Franks  came  round  him,  and 
he  was  pierceil  through  with  many  spears, 
so  that  he  died.  Then  all  the  host  fled 
before  the  en“my,  and  many  died  in  the 
flight.  This  deadly  defeat  of  the  Moslems, 
and  the  loss  of  the  great  leader  and  good 
cavalier  Abderrahman,  took  place  in  the 
hundred  and  titteenth  year.” 

It  would  be  diflficult  to  expect  from  an 
adversary  a  more  explicit  confession  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  thoroughly  vanquished,  than  the 
Arabs  here  aecord  to  the  Europeans.  The 
points  on  which  their  narrative  differs  from 
those  of  the  Christians, — as  to  how  many 
days  the  conflict  lasted,  whether  the  as¬ 
sailed  city  was  actually  rescued  or  not,  and 
the  like, — are  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  admitted  great  fact  that  there  was 
a  decisive  trial  of  strength  between  Frank 
and  Saracen,  in  which  the  former  con¬ 
quered.  The  enduring  importance  of  the 
battle  of  Tours  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems, 
is  attested  not  only  by  the  expressions  of 
“  the  deadly  battle  ”  and  “  the  disgraceful 
overthrow,”  which  their  writers  constantly 
employ  when  referring  to  it,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  no  more  serious  attempts  at  con¬ 
quest  beyond  the  Pyrenees  were  made  by 
the  Saracens.  Charles  Martel,  and  his 
son  and  grand-son,  were  left  at  leisure  to 
consolidate  and  extend  their  power.  The 
new  Christian  Komau  Empire  of  the  West, 
which  the  genius  of  Charlemagne  founded, 
and  throughout  which  his  iron  will  imposed 
peace  on  the  old  anarchy  of  creeds  and 
races,  did  not  indeed  retain  its  integrity 
after  its  great  ruler’s  death.  Fresh  trou¬ 
bles  came  over  Europe ;  but  Christendom, 
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though  disunited,  was  safe.  The  progress  i  f^urope,  from  that  time  forth,  went  forward 
of  civilization,  and  the  development  of  the  in  not  uninterrupted,  but,  ultimately,  cer- 
nationalities  and  governments  of  Modern  I  tain  career. 


Frsm  Howitt's  Journal. 

GERMAN  STUDENT-LIFE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  POPULAR 

MOVEMENT. 


Bv  William  Howitt. 


At  a  time  when  the  continental  students 
have  once  more  shown  themselves  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  van  of  the  recent  great 
revolutionary  movements,  it  can  not  but 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  be 
made  acq^uaiiited  with  the  causes  of  the  con¬ 
stant  appearance  of  this  class  of  youths  on 
all  such  occasions.  These  causes  prevail 
more  or  less  all  over  the  continent,  and 
produce  a  spirit  amongst  the  students  there 
as  opposite  to  that  of  our  English  univer¬ 
sities  as  possible.  Our  students  springing, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  aristocratic  class, 
and  seeking  only  aristocratic  favor  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  arc  distinguished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  their  opposition  to  all  popular  re¬ 
form  and  advance.  They  are  the  unflinch¬ 
ing,  unhesitating,  and  we  might  almost  say 
unreflecting  champions  of  Church  and  State. 
They  are  ready  to  assault  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  lecturer,  break  the  benches  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  and  chase  him  from  the  city  ;  to 
petition  against  any  admission  of  Catholics 
or  Jews  to  the  merest  civil  rights,  or  to 
clamor  against  the  smallest  reform  in  the 
profitable  trade  of  the  established  church. 
For  the  rest,  boat  racings  and  guzzlings, 
running  into  debt,  and  threatening  the 
creditors,  if  they  press  for  payment,  to  ruin 
them — are  the  chief  features  of  our  English 
student-life. 

On  the  contrary,  on  the  continent,  whe¬ 
ther  the  students  are  of  aristocratic  or  ple¬ 
beian  origin,  the  spirit  of  popular  liberty 
has,  from  times  almost  immemorial,  or  at 
least  from  the  very  first  establishment  of 
such  schools,  been  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  foreign  high  schools. 

In  order  to  encourage  learning  in  times 
semi-barbarous,  the  Princes  who  founded! 
universities,  granted  them  certain  privi- 1 
leges — a  certain  constitution  of  their  own. ! 
They  were  allowed  their  own  courts  of  jus- ! 
tice,  and  the  laws  which  regulated  and  de¬ 
fended  their  privileges  were  ultimately! 


formed  into  a  code.  On  this  code  grow 
the  spirit  of  what  is  called  Academical 
Freedom.  For  this  every  academician, 
whether  teacher  or  scholar,  naturally  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  advocate.  In  time,  owing 
to  aggressions  and  contests  with  encroach¬ 
ing  rulers,  this  freedom  came  to  possess  also  , 
a  political  character,  and  the  universities, 
especially  among  the  youthful  members, 
became  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  national 
liberty.  The  young  men  came  to  regard 
with  pride  this  sacred  deposit  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  cele¬ 
brated  it  in  their  songs,  and  paraded  it  in 
their  customs.  It  was  a  spirit  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  the  spirit  of  youth.  At  the 
time  of  life  when  every  noble  and  generous 
emotion  is,  if  ever,  predominant,  when  the 
inspiring  sentiments  of  the  patriots,  poets, 
and  historians  of  the  greatest  nations  of  an- 
tiquity-^Greece  and  Rome — republican 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  the  peculiar  study 
of  these  young  men,  it  was  natural  that 
such  sentiments  sanctioned  and  invigorated 
by  the  very  charters  and  customs  of  the 
schools,  should  acquire  extraordinary  pow¬ 
er.  In  fact  this  Academical  Freedom  on 
the  continent  has  grown  into  a  singular  pre¬ 
eminence  and  has  produced  the  most  im¬ 
portant  national  effects, 
j  The  student-life  of  Germany  has  often 
I  been  referred  to  in  this  country  for  its  sin¬ 
gular  features.  Those  features,  however, 
which  have  been  most  noticed  are  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  drinking  and  duel  fighting.  These 
have  been  given  an  undue  prominence,  and 
the  German  students  have  been  represented 
as  a  wild,  lawless,  drunken,  fighting  and 
hectoring  class,  something  more  than  half¬ 
savage.  If  this  were  their  real  character  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  world  that  out  of  these 
wild  and  lawless  youths  are  made  the  most 
sober  officers,  the  most  domestic  clergy,  the 
most  refined  poets,  and  the  most  profound 
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philosophers  in  the  world.  Having  lived  |tinue  to  gild  all  his  after  existence,  whe- 
ourselves  for  some  years,  in  the  midst  of  ther  it  shall  he  passed  in  the  distant  soli- 
these  students,  admitted  them  freely  toour.tude  of  some  rural  official  post,  or  in  the 
house,  and  studied  their  characters  and  cus-  obscure  village,  amid  the  storms  of  misfor- 
toms,  we  were  at  some  pains  to  make  our  tune  or  the  shoals  of  poverty.  Everywhere 
countrymen  cognizant  of  the  fact.*  *  in  the  works  of  poets  and  philosophers  do 
What  these  facts  are  we  will  now  endea-  we  find  traces  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
vor  to  show  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  they  regard  their  student  years.  “  How 
and  being  once  in  possession  of  them  our  shall  1  call  thee,”  says  Hauff,  “  thou  high, 
countrymen  will  not  be  so  likely  as  they;  thou  rough,  thou  noble,  thou  barbaric, 
have  been  to  bo  imposed  upon  by  the  igno-(thou  loveable,  unharmonious,  song-full,  re¬ 
rant  mistakes  of  mere  passing  travellers.  1  polling,  yet  refreshing  life  of  the  llurschcii 
One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  that  of  years  f  How  shall  1  describe  you,  ye  golden 
confounding  the  university  students  with  hours,  ye  choral  songs  of  brotherly  love  ' 
the  journeymen  artisans.  Into  this  mistake  What  tone  shall  I  give  to  you  to  make  my- 
Mr.  Laing  fell  when  he  assured  his  readers ,  self  understood  }  1  shall  describe  thee  ? 

that  ho  saw  students  begging  on  the  German  Never  !  Thy  ludicrous  outside  lies  open  ; 
highways.  The  same  mistake  Sergeant  Tal-  the  layman  can  see  that,  one  can  describe 
fourd  fell  into  when  passing  up  the  Rhine  jtha^  to  him,  but  thy  inner  and  lovely  ore, 
to  Switzerland,  and  unable  to  speak  either  the  miner  only  knows  who  goes  singing  into 
French  or  German,  he  still  thought  fit  to  the  deep  shaft  *  *  *  *  *  QiJ  grand- 

write  a  book,  and  assured  us  that  he  did  not  father,  now  1  know  what  thou  undertook 
find  the  students  quite  such  gentlemanly  when  thou  held  thy  annual  solitary,  inter¬ 
fellows  as  Howitt  had  represented  them.  ^ callary  days.  Thou  too  hadst  thy  compa- 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  wonderful  nions  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  the  wa- 
that  Mr.  Talfourd,  who  only  sailed  up  the  ter  stood  in  thy  grey  eyelashes  when  thou 
Rhine  in  a  steamboat  utterly  ignorant  of  mocked  me  in  thy  stambook  as  instruct - 
the  language  of  the  country,  should  be  able  ed.” 

immediately  to  correct  one  who  had  resided  i  The  youth  in  Germany  then  looks  forward 

three  years  in  it,  and  made  its  life  and  ha-* to  the  days  of  his  University  life,  as  to  the 
bits  a  study.  1  however  was  all  the  time  very  heart  and  flower  of  his  juvenescence.  It 
talking  of  students  in  my  work,  and  poor  is  a  period  not  merely  of  dry  study,  it  is  a 
Talfourd  was  talking  of  the  travelling  arti-  season  in  which  he  is  to  meet  with  the  youth 
sans  and  imagined  them  students !  When  of  all  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  which 
either  he  or  Mr.  Laing  meets  with  a  German  one  common  bond  of  customs,  one  corn- 
student  bogging  on  the  highway,  he  may  be  mon  enjoyment  of  a  peculiar  social  life,  is 
quite  sure  of  being  able  to  meet  with  Ox-  to  open  up  to  him  everything  which  earth 
ford  and  Cambridge  students  doing  the  same  *  can  offer  of  friendship,  of  the  community  of 
in  England.  sentiment,  and  aspiration,  of  music,  song. 

Not  less  arc  the  mistakes  as  to  the  great  frolic,  whim,  excursions  into  the  loveliest 
objects  and  spirit  of  continental  student-  scenery,  and  compacts  for  the  advancement 
life.  This  life  is  regarded  not  only  as  a 'of  the  liberties  of  the  great  Fatherland, 
season  of  study  but  of  enjoyment.  To  it’  The  time  arrives ;  he  quits  the  paternal 
every  youth  looks  forward  as  to  that  period  home  with  a  beating  heart,  he  enters  the 
in  his  existence  in  which,  whatever  may  be  university  town,  often  a  small  one,  seated' 
the  despotism  of  the  country  at  large,  he  amid  mountains  and  forests,  and  what  does 
shall  by  charter  and  precedent  enjoy  the  he  first  observe  }  Troops  of  those  who  are 
fullest  freedom,  combined  with  all  the  social  to  be  his  fellow  students — of  those  with 
pleasures  of  youthful  brotherhood.  When  whom  he  is  to  form  the  closest  intercourse, 
song,  music,  social  parties,  new  friendships,  with  whom  he  is  to  fight,  to  carouse,  to 
and  perhaps  loves,  and  the  mutual  excite-  study,  to  pledge  eternal  friendship,  and  to 
inent  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  pass  through  a  score  of  ceremonies  and  pro- 
shall  throw  over  life  an  enchantment  the  cessions  in  the  cause  of  Freedom.  They  are 
feeling  and  the  memory  of  which  shall  con-  a  strange  generation  to  look  on.  They  af¬ 
fect  a  quaint  and  somewhat  antique  costume. 
•See  the  Student  Life  of  Germany,  by  William  None  of  your  gowns  with  hanging  sleeves, 
Howitt,  from  the  unpublished  MS.  of  Dr.  Come- ,  caps,  but  surtouts  of  singular 

lius,  containing  nearly  forty  of  the  most  famous  stu-  ,  *i 

dent  songs,  with  the  original  music,  &c.  Long-  often  belted,  spurs  frequently  on  the 
man’s,  1841.  heel,  on  the  head  little  caps  ot  shapes  and 
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colors  denotingthe  particular  state  to  which  which  is  worn  over  the  breast.  The  colors 
they  belong;  many  with  cane  or  stick  in  ! consist,  like  those  of  the  nations,  for  the 
hand,  more  with  a  long  and  ornamental  most  part  of  three.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
pipe,  and  some  with  a  large  dog  following ;  wearing  of  these  colors,  has  been  prohibit- 
their  steps.  There  is  no  lack  of  beard  and  jed  by  the  different  governments  owing  to 
moustache,  nor  of  a  certain  swaggering  air ;  political  cau.ses ;  and  most  strictly  of  all, 
which  inspires  foreigners,  and  especiallyjt,hoseoftheoldGermanicEmpire,andaf- 
ladies,  with  a  most  erroneous  idea  that  they 'terwards  of  the  Burschenchaft,  a  society 
are  rude,  wild  fellows,  who  would  push  you  formed  for  its  restoration,  which  could  not 
off  the  causeway — while,  in  fact,  they  would  ibe  worn  on  the  person,  or  even  printed  in  a 
find  them  in  society  perfectly  well-bred  I  book,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  ba- 
gentlemen.  Such  a  Bursohe  was  Prince  nishraent. 

Albert  at  Bonn,  such  was  his  brother  the  |  The  principal  of  the  regular  Chores  are — 
reipning  Duke  who  bears  a  sword-cut  still!  The  Rhenish,  whose  colors  are  blue,  red,  and  white. 


on  his  cheek,  the  memorial  of  a  student  1  The  Hanseatic 
duel,  and  such  are  all  the  Princes  of  this !  The  Westphalian 
country  in  their  days  of  student  life.  I  Swabian 

The  student  now  matriculates  by  present- 1  Swiss 
ing  himself  on  the  appointed  day,  and  at '  The  Sachen,  Borus- 
the  appointed  hour,  before  the  board  of  raa-  1  sen,  or  Prussian 


white,  red  and  white. 
green,white  and  black, 
black,  yellow  and  white 
blue,  white,  and  orange 
green, red,  and  gold 
<  white,  green, black,  and 
t  white. 


triculation  with  his  certificates,  from  the  English,  in  Leipsic  only, 
gymnasium,  of  learning  and  morals.  These '  Besides  this,  each  Chore  has  its  sign  or 
found  satisfactory,  the  board  delivers  to  |  token  ;  that  is,  certain  letters  curiously  in- 
him  the  printed  academical  regulations,  jterwoven,  with  which  it  signs  its  documents, 
He  signs  the  reverse,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  j  and  which  is  known  to  all  the  other  chores, 
a  declaration  that  he  will  not  take  part  in  {  These  Chores,  or  Unions  of  Students, 
any  prohibited  unions,  but  conform  to  the  j  have  their  regular  laws,  constitutions,  tri¬ 
academic  laws,  and  giving  what  is  termed  bunals,  customs,  and  ofiicers,  all  establish- 
the  hand-geluhde^  or  literally  hand  oath, '  ed  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience,  and 
that  is  giving  the  pro-rector  of  the  univer-  j  carried  out  with  an  exactness  amidst  all 
sity  his  hand,  he  receives  his  matriculation ;  their  appearance  of  fun  and  jollity,  equal 


certificate,  which  confers  on  him  the  enjoy- 


to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 


ment  of  all  the  rights  of  academical  citi-  j  most  despotic  empire.  There  is  their  Se- 
zenship.  These  include  the  benefit  of  the  i  nior  Convent^  or  Assembly  of  Elders,  which 
university  library  and  all  its  learned  insti-  j  is  the  highest  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
tutions,  and  he  has  only  to  take  his  choice '  the  claims  and  fitness  of  all  aspirants  to 
of  the  courses  of  lectures  that  he  will  at- !  membership,  and  also  for  the  decision  of  all 
tend,  and  pay  the  fees.  '  affairs  arising  amongst  themselves.  The 

This  portion  of  his  academic  life,  how-  members  elect  these,  who  consist*  of  their 
ever,  that  of  attending  .the  lectures  of  the  j  leaders.  The  Senior^  the  Consenior  or  Se- 
University,  would  be  of  itself  a  very  pro-  cond  Officer,  and  the  Dritte  Chargirte  or 
saic  and  dull  affair.  There  is  another  life  Third  Officer.  They  have  their  Chore- Con- 
to  which  he  looks  forward  with  the  most  |  venty  or  Official  meeting  of  the  Chore,  where 
anxious  interest.  If  he  choose  to  remain  a  all  these  high  officers  meet  the  Chore-Bur- 
solitary  student  he  ipay  ;  if  he  choose  to  I  scheuy  and  their  general  meetings  of  the 
take  his  chance  of  making  such  acquaint-' Chore,  or  Kneipy  at  which  besides  the 
ances  as  may  fall  in  his  way  through  ordi-i  Chore-Bnrschen,  assemble  the  lienonceUy 
nary  circumstances  he  may  ;  but  there  ex-1  or  Fags  of  the  Chore,  and  the  Mit-Keipon- 
ists  in  every  university  a  peculiar  life  which ;  Icn,  or  boon  companions,  who  are  students 
he  will  hasten  to  enter,  and  which  flings  1  who  do  not  enter  a  Chore  as  members,  but 
wide  to  him  the  social  advantages  of  all  stu- 1  only  as  friends  to  join  in  their  songs  and 
dentdom.  This  is  the  chore-life.  convivialities.  Evtry  officer  takes  rank  ac- 

Every  particular  state  has  its  chore  or  cording  to  his  fame  for  prowess.  Their 
club.  These  chores  wear  the  colors  of  the  laws  are  enrolled  in  a  book  called  the  All- 
particular  state  or  nation  whose  name  they  gemeine  Convent y  or  general  code,  and  the 
bear,  though  they  no  longer  consist  exclu-  Convents  of  Seniors  meeting  from  the  dif- 
sively  of  subjects  of  that  state,  but  admit  ferent  chores,  put  these  laws  in  force,  not 
members  from  any.  The  colors  are  display- '  only  against  members  but  again.st  the  pub- 
ed  on  the  cap,  and  also  on  a  broad  band, lie.  They  can  order  a  Marching  Forth 
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vhen  the  heads  of  the  University  on  any  that  he  has  foxes  or  rich  gold  in  plenty  yet ; 
occasion  persist  in  an  infraction  of  the  Aca- !  or  he  is  a  Crass  Fuchs,  or  Fat  Fox,  mean- 
ilemic  Freedom,  and  order  any  student  to  ings  that  he  swells  or  puffs  himself  up  with 
quit  the  place,  which  must  and  will  be  gold.  In  the  second  half-year  he  becomes 
obeyed,  the  whole  body  of  students  march-  a  Brand  Fuchs,  or  Burnt  Fox,  after  the 
ing  forth  in  solemn  procession,  and  desert-  foxes  of  Sampson.  The  fox  year  is  then 
ing  the  university  and  town  till  the  offence  over,  and  they  wash  the  eyes  of  the  new 
is  withdrawn.  They  also  hurl  the  terrors  baked  Ybi/n^  i?Mr5cAe,  since  during  the  fox- 
of  the  Bnun-strahl,<ir  power  of  excommuni- i  year  he  was  held  to  be  blind,  the  fox  not 
cation  against  individuals  or  large  bodies. :  being  endued  with  reason.  From  Young 
When  a  citizen,  whose  trade  derives  bene-.  Bursche  he  advances  with  time  to  Old  Bur- 


fit  from  the  students — for  example  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  or  shop-keeper — treats  a  student 
harshly  or  unjustly,  and  is  found  guilty  by 
the  Senior  Convent,  that  man  is  put  under 
Verruf  or  proscription,  and  every  student 
deserts  his  house  or  shop,  and  ceases  all 
dealings  with  him  till  justice  is  done,  or  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Convent  expires.  If 
an  innkeeper  under  the  ban  has  a  ball  in 
his  house,  the  oflScers  of  the  Chores  attend 
to  see  if  any  student  be  present,  and  any 
such  offender,  be  he  member  of  a  Chore  or 
not,  is  also  put  under  the  ban,  and  not  a 
member  of  any  Chore  will  hold  any  com¬ 
munication  with  him.  If  a  member,  he 
will  also  be  called  on  to  answer  it  in  the 
duel.  There  remains  nothing  for  him  but 
to  quit  the  University,  where  all  intercourse 
would  be  closed  against  him,  and  where  he 
would  be  shunned  by  all.  Whole  cities 
have  been  laid  under  the  ban,  and  even  the 
proudest  authorities,  government  them¬ 
selves,  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
this  exercise  of  the  Academic  Freedom,  or 
the  University  and  town  would  be  ruined 
for  ever.  . 

Into  these  singular,  despotic,  yet  highly 
honorable  associations,  which  conduct  their 
affairs  on  the  strictest  principles  of. law, 
charter,  and  right,  every  young  man  of 
spirit  is  eager  to  enter.  This  entrance,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  practice  of  the  chore 
life  is  clothed  in  a  garb  of  fun  and  frolic, 
which  to  a  sober  foreigner  would  appear  al¬ 
most  childish.  These  practices  are,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  throw  off  the  ordinary 
gravity  and  formality  of  existence,  and  to 
serve  as  entire  relaxations. 

Every  young  man  then  coming  as  a  Fresh¬ 
man  to  a  University  comes  as  a  Camel. 
Into  this  state  he  has  already  migrated  from 
that  of  a  Mule,  the  intermediate  state  be¬ 
tween  a  Camel  and  a  Frog,  or  student  at 
the  gymnasium,  or  state  grammar  school. 
He  now  aspires  to  enter  a-  chore,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  Fox,  running  joyfully  into  the  new 
Burschen  life.  During  the  first  Semester  or 
half-year,  he  is  a  Gold  Fox,  which  means 


sche,  and  finally  to  Old  House  or  Bemossed 
Head,  or  Mossy  Head,  the  highest  state  of 
honor  tor  which  man,  in  the  opinion  of  stu¬ 
dents,  can  attain. 

The  entrance  to  this  privileged  life,  and 
to  this  course  of  honors  is  at  a  Commers,  a 
social  meeting  of  the  chores  at  the  Kneip- 
room,  or  club-room  of  one  of  the  chores 
where  all  the  chores  meet,  and  all  the  foxes, 

I  burnt-foxes,  and  young  burschen,  who  pre- 
j  sent  themselves  are  initiated.  This  is  done  • 
by  what  is  called  the  Fox-ride.  The  pre- 
I  sident  of  the  presiding  chore  sits  at  the 
*  head  of  the  long  ^nei/j-table  with  his  drawn 
sword  before  him,  and  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  seated  or  stand  around  provided 
with  beer  and  pipes.  The  doors  of  the 
,  hall  open,  and  an  old  BurSche,  seated  on  a 
chair  with  its  back  before  him,  rides  in. 
He  is  clad  in  white  leathern  breeches  and 
jack  boots,  and  wears  also  the  hat  of  a  pos¬ 
tilion.  He  is  commonly  clad  in  a  Polo¬ 
naise,  and  at  his  left  side  hangs  the  postil¬ 
ion’s  horn  ;  in  his  right  hand  he  carries  his 
sword.  Sometimes,  as  a  variety,  he  rides 
in  a  high  gala  dress,  in  frock  and  huge  shirt 
collar,  carrying  also  his  highly  polished 
and  glittering  sword  in  his  hand.  With 
;  solemn  assumption  of  grotesque,  well-acted 
.  dignity,  he  thus  leads  up  the  procession  of 
!  assembled  foxes,  who,  also  in  leathern 
i  breeches  and  jack-boots,  ride  on  chairs  in 
j  the  same  style,  after  the  Old  House.  The 
I  moment  that  the  train  appears,  the  whole 
I  assembly  breaks  out  singing  the  old  and  in- 
I  variable  song  of  Der  Fuchsrilt,  the  Fox- 
I  ride. 

1  Nothing  can  give  a  more  thorough  idea 
I  of  the  solemn  burlesque  in  which  the  stu- 
I  dents  indulge  than  a  few  of  the  opening 
i  stanzas  of  this  song : — 

I  Tke  Chore  sings. 

j  What  comes  there  from  the  height  * 

1  What  comes  there  from  the  height  1 

I  What  comes  there  from  the  leathern-a  height ! 

Si,  sa,  leathern-a  height ; 

!  What  comes  there  from  the  height? 
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T%e  Leader. 

There  comes  a  postilion  ; 

There  comes  a  postilion  ; 

There  comes  a  leathem-a  postilion, 

Si,  sa,  postilion, 

There  comes  a  postilion. 

The  Chore. 

What  brings  the  postilion  ? 

(etc.  as  above.) 

The  Leader. 

He  bringeth  us  a  Fox : — (etc.) 

The  Poxci  sing. 

Good  evening,  gentlemen ; 

Good  evening,  gentlemen ; 

Good  evening,  noble  gentlemen ; 

Good  evening,  gentlemen. 

The  Chore. 

What  doth  the  Herr  Papa  ? 

What  doth  the  Herr  Papa  ? 

What  doth  the  leathern-a  Herr  Papa  1 
Si,  sa,  Herr  Papa — 

What  dotli  the  Herr  Papal . 

The  Foxes. 

He  reads  in  Kikero ; 

He  reads  in  Kikero ; 

He  reads  in  leathern-a  Kikero; 

Si,  sa,  Kikero — 

He  reads  in  Kikero.* 


i  quits  before  the  vacation,  he  is  accompanied 
a  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  and  in 
{  carriages,  and  they  part  with  a  feast.  This 
is  a  Commitat. 

We  have  presented  a  view  of  the  Commitat 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Student’s  Depart¬ 
ure,”  at  the  head  of  our  article.  VVe  may 
now  give  a  pleasant  burlesque  of  it — two 
students  accompanying  a  friend  who  has 
run  through  his  finances,  and  is  conveying, 
in  a  dilapidated  wheelbarrow,  all  his  effects 
from  the  Student’s  Heaven,  or  University 
■  life,  into  Philistria,  or  the  World. 

I  It  would  demand  too  much  of  our  space 
1  to  follow  them  through  all  these  custom.s. 

■‘  Their  Commerses,  however,  are  too  striking 
to  be  altogether  passed  over.  These  take 
place  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each 
Semester  or  term.  A  General  (^onmiers 
consists  of  the  assembled  Chores,  and  is 
opened  with  the  singing  of  certain  songs, 
and  is  closed  with  that  of  the  Land’sfather, 
during  the  singing  of  which  they  run  their 
swords  through  each  other’s  caps.  The 
i  hole  that  is  bored  in  the  cap  is  at  once  a 
!  symbol  of  the  death  of  the  Fatherland,  and 
!  a  memorial  of  Commers  pleasures  enjoyed 
jin  companionship  with' those  of  many  names 
and  places.  In  conclusion  all  sing — 


This  goes  on  with  enquiries^  after  thej 
mother,  the  sister,  and  the  brother — and  | 
the  answers  are  equally  ludicrous — that  the 
mother  mends  the  father’s  stockings,  the 
sister  makes  his  hasty-pudding,'  and  the 
brother  oxes,  or  labors  prodigiously  at  his 
studies,  in  order  to  get  to  the  university.  | 
At  the  close  of  the  song  the  pipe  of  friend- 1 
ship  is  handed  to  each  of  the'  foxes,  and  | 
other  ceremonies  follow,  such  as  making! 
Burnt-foxes  by  pursuing  them  with  lighted 
.spills,  and  the  like,  and  the  whole  con-i 
dudes  by  singing  in  chorus  a  song — most  i 
commonly  that  gf  Free  is  the  Bursche  ! 
touching  their  glasses  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe.  i 

From  this  day  forward  the  life  of  the , 
Chore  rolls  on  through  all  its  movements, 
and  its  more  solemn  exercises.  It  meets 
every  evening  at  its  kneip-house  for  singing 
and  festivity.  It  has  its  Commerses  or 
Feasts;  its  combats;  if  a  student  dies  it 
celebrates  with  all  the  rest  of  the  chores, 
his  funeral  with  impressive  ceremonies :  if 
a  professor  or  a  stranger  of  distinction  is 
to  be  honored,  it  joins  in  the  torch-train, 
the  great  mark  of  respect..  If  a  student 

♦  Cicero,  humorously  thus  pronounced,  because  a 
party  amongst  the  classics  insist  that  i:  was  ancient¬ 
ly  so  pronounced. 


Rest  thee  from  the  Burschen  feast  rites 
Now,  thou  dedicated  brand, 

And  be  each  one’s  high  endeavor 
Freedom  for  his  Fatherland  ! 

Hail  to  him  who  still  is  haunted 
With  his  father’s  fame  in  field ; 

Aifd  the  sword  may  no  one  wield 
But  the  noble  and  undaunted. 

The  Special  Commers  is  the  feast  of  the 
particular  Chore,  and  is  held  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  close  of  each  college  terra. 
These  Commerses  are  generally  held  out  in 
the  country.  We  see  a  jocund  train  issu¬ 
ing  forth  from  one  of  the  city  gates.  A 
troop  goes  before  on  horseback,  who,  in 
earlier  times  were  still  more  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  style,  but  who  still  may 
sometimes  bo  seen  in  full  costume,  that  is, 
buckskins  and  huge  jack-boots.  Polonaise 
frocks ;  on  their  heads  their  Cerevis  or 
Chore  caps  ;  over  their  breasts,  wearing  the 
broad  Chore-band,  while  they  carry  in  their 
right  hands  their  naked  swords.  The  rest 
follow  them  in  caiTiages  drawn  by  two  or 
four  horses  ;  or  the  Senior  precedes  in  a  four 
or  six  horse  equipage,  and  the  rest  follow  in 
two  horse  ones.*  In  their  customary  negli¬ 
gent  student  dress,  they  lounge  at  their 
ease  in  their  carriages,  smoking  their  long 
1  pipes.  The  foxes  show  themselves  especial- 
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consequential,  since  it  is  the  first  time 
that  they  have  been  privile^jed  to  present 
‘themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
world  in  such  a  procession.  The  Pawk- 
doctor,  that  is,  the  surgeon  who  regularly 
attends  them  at  their  duels,  is  invited  to 
this  festivity,  and  frequently  honors  the 
Chore  with  his  presence  ;  and  they  have 
generally  some  devoted  and  often  eccentric 
follower  like  the  Red  Fisherman  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  who,  arrayed  in  the  oddest  style,  is 
posted  as  servant  behind  the  last  carriage. 

Be  sure  that  the  jocund  students  are 
bound  to  the  most  delightful  spot  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  to  enjoy  themselves. 
From  Heidelberg,  where  we  have  so  often 
witnessed  these  extraordinary  processions, 
they  ascend  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Neckar  for  about  six  miles  to  Neckarstei- 
nach,  a  village  situated  in  a  most  lovely 
scene  with  the  ruins  of  several  castles  peep¬ 
ing  from  the  hill-tops.  If  the  reader  were 
on  such  a  day  already  at  Neckarsteinach, 
so  might  he,  from  the  little  pavilion  in  the 
garden  of  the  Harp  Inn,  right  cdhimodious- 
ly  observe  the  approach  of  such  a  train,  as 
it  emerges  from  the  windings  of  the  road 
which  follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
Neckar,  and  permits  him  even  from  afar,  to 
see  the  flashing  of  the  drawn  swords,  and  the 
shimmering. of  the  colored  caps  and  chore- 
bands.  Or  he  sees  the  new  guests  ap¬ 
proaching  in  a  large  barge  which  they  have 
mounted  at  Neckargemund,  the  next  village 
where  they  cross  the  Neckar  by  the  ferry ; 
and  where  they  have  left  their  horses  and 
carriages.  The  barge  is  hung  with  garlands 
and  festoons,  pennons  stream  from  the 
mast ;  the  sons  of  the  Muses,  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  term  themselves,  in  their  many- 
colored  costume,  are  picturesquely  grouped, 
and  some  of  them  are  singing  in  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  their  spirits  to  the  sound  of 
jocund  music  ! 

The  inhabitants  see  gladly  these  guests 
arrive  in  the  place,  as  the  Burschen  in  one 
day  make  a  greater  expenditure,  or  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  moult  more  feathers  than  us 
many  humble  inhabitants  of  the  little  place 
do  in  a  year.  On  this  account  their  ap¬ 
proach  is  first  announced  by  the  tiring  of 
.small  cannon  from  Uielsberg,  a  hamlet  op¬ 
posite,  situated  on  a  lofty  conical  hill,  and 
showing,  with  its  old  high  enclosing  wall 
and  antique  towers,  like  some  city  of  an¬ 
cient  Palestine  in  old  Bible  pictures.  The 
barge  comes  up,  and  the  garden  of  the  inn 
and  banks  now  swarm  with  the  lively  Bur¬ 


schen,  who  here  play  off  all  sorts  of  pranks 
and  whims. 

But  w’ithin,  the  whole  house  is  in  a  bustle. 
Servants  and  waiters  run  to  and  fro.  Above, 
in  the  great  hall  is  a  long  table  covered. 
The  windows  arc  all  adorned  with  green  and 
flowery  garlands  and  festoons,  and  at  that 
end  of  the  hall  where  the  seat  of  honor  is 
placed,  there  is  emblajtoned  on  the  wall  the 
great  painted  coat  of  arms  of  the  Verbind- 
ung^  or  Chore,  embellished  with  ribbons 
and  flowers.  The  mu.sicians  now  take  their 
places  in  the  orchestra  above ;  the  sons  of 
the  Muses  appear  in  the  hall,  and  the  feast 
is  opened.  After  the  cloth  is  drawn,  the 
proceedings  at  table  are  such  as  we  have 
described  in  the  General  Commers,  except 
that  at  this  Commers  no  beer  is  drunk,  but 
wine,  and  you  soon  hear  the  report  of  out- 
flying  champagne  corks  as  the  toasts  of  the 
Chore  are  given,  or  the  health  of  the  land- 
Prince,  when  the  feast  is  held  on  his  birth¬ 
day. 

As  they  do  not  return  from  such  a  Com- 
incrs,  at  the  earliest,  till  the  noon  or  evening 
of  the  next  day,  all  kinds  of  mad-cap  frolics 
and  playfulness  arc  resorted  to  to  make  the 
time  pass  merrily.  They  act  and  sing  the 
Prince  of  Fools  ;  and  the  next  day  they 
sally  forth  and  engage  in  all  kinds  of  youth¬ 
ful  merriment  amongst  the  hills  and  valleys 
round,  and  their  songs  resound  over  the 
whole  country.  Their  gambols  and  out¬ 
breaks  of  youthful  spirits,  full  of  life, 
strength,  and  enjoyment,  and  ready  to  over¬ 
leap  all  bounds  in  the  excitement  of  leaving 
behind  for  a  day  or  so  all  study,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  fine  weather  and  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  have  always  characterized  the 
students,  and  an  old  ballad  of  1650,  shows 
us  that  they  were  the  same  then,  with  far 
less  refinement  than  at  the  present  time. 

Clueer  chaps  are  these  students,  say  folks  every¬ 
where, 

Although  you  should  have  them  but  once  in  the  year ; 
They  make  in  the  village  such  riot  and  reek 
There’s  nought  else  left  tor  us  but  plague  for  a  week. 

Their  frolics  being  ended,  the  songs  sung, 
and  thus  the  Commers  concluded,  they  ge¬ 
nerally,  if  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  return 
to. the  city  by  a  boq.t.  If  this  is  in  the 
evening  the  barge  is  illuminated,  and  when 
they  approach  the  city  fireworks  are  played 
off.  As  they  land  they  proceed  to  their 
kneip,  and  so  wind  up  the  feast. 

As  we  have  said,  the  students  march  in 
long  processions,  bearing  each  a  torch  to  do 
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honor  to  their  professors  on  some  popular  ]  the  body  was  interred.  There  the  students 
occasion,  or  to  distinguished  strangers.  On  assembled  round  the  grave,  the  clergyman 
New  Year’s  Eve  they  go  round  with  torches,  stepped  forth,  pronounced  his  address,  and 
and  guns  which  they  fire  otf,  and  shout  uiras,  closed  it  with  a  benediction.  Then  ad- 
heneath  the  windows  of  the  favorite  pro-  vanced  one  of  the  young  friends  of  the  de- 
fessors.  Now  and  then  they  are  called  up-  ceased,  and  pronounced  an  oration,  calling 
on  to  engage  in  a  great  “  Marching  Forth,”  to  the  remembrance  the  true  friendship  of 
but  this  can  be  only  rare — and  the  departure  the  departed,  his  manly  worth,  and  genuine 
of  some  of  their  comrades  gives  opportunity  German  mind.  A  few  stanzas  were  sung 
for  a  farewell  procession  or  Commitat ;  but  from  the  beautiful  hymn — “From  high 
by  far  the  most  poetical  and  impressive  of  Olympus,”  in  which  he  bad  so  often  joined 
their  ceremonies  is  the  celebration  of  the  them.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  number.  We  more  grave,  and  every  student  pressed  forward  in 
than  once  saw  this  in  Heidelberg.  turn  to  fling  a  handful  of  earth  into  the 

A  numerous  band  of  music  came  at  the  grave.  Lastly,  the  lowered  swords  were 
head  of  the  procession,  lighted  by  torch-  crossed  over  the  grave,  and  their  clash  was 
bearers,  for  these  funerals  always  take  place  the  signal  for  returning, 
in  the  evening.  Then  followed  the  funeral  Then  no  longer  solemnly  and  silently 
car,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  drawn  by  trod  back  the  throng ;  as  in  the  case  of 
black  horses.  Upon  the  car  lay  the  Chore-  .soldiers,  they  marched  briskly  away  to  live- 
band,  the  Chore-caps  of  the  deceased,  and  ly  airs.  In  going  they  had  mourned  the 
two  crossed  swords,  all  covered  with  mourn-  friend  and  fellow-mortal  cut  off  in  the  early 
ing  crape,  and  surrounded  with  mourning  hopes  of  youth — noj/’,  they  rejoiced  only  in 
wreaths.  We  remarked  also  one  smaller  his  advent  to  a  second  and  more  glorious 
garland  ;  it  was  formed  of  white  roses,  and  life.  This  rejoicing  music  was  the  recog- 
was,  we  were  told,  from  the  sorrowing  hand  nition  of  the  immortality  of  man. 
of  some  unknown  fair  one.  Arrived  in  one  of  the  large  squares,  the 

Immediately  before  the  car  went  two  of  train  marched  round  it,  and  turning  towards 
the  beadles  carrying  fasces  wreathed  with  the  centre,  at  a  given  signal,  let  their  torch- 
crape.  On  each  side  and  behind  the  car,  es  fly  up  into  the  air,  and  fall  on  a  heap  in 
walked  the  companions  of  the  Chore,  all  the  midst.  They  whirled  up,  describing 
in  simple  black  mourning  with  hats.  Imme-  many  a  fiery  circle  and  convolution  ere  they 
diately  behind  the  Chore  walked  two  cler-  reached  the  flaming  pile ;  and  now,  while 
gymen  in  black  costume.  This  whole  group  this  one  huge  pyre  lit  up  all  around  with  a 
was  surrounded  by  torch-bearers.  Then  dazzling  jadiance,  and  the  dark  and  giant 
came  all  the  other  students  who  were  ac-  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up,  mixed  with  the 
quainted  with  the  deceased.  Before  them  many-colored  flames,  spread  themselves  to 
marched  the  leader  of  the  procession  with  the  heavens,  the  voices  of  the  assembled 
two  attendants  or  marshals.  The  leader  students  burst  forth  in  a  startling  and  most 
was  clad  in  the  buckskins  and  great  jack  solemn  chorus  of  the  music-accompanied 
boots — the  large  storm  or  two-cocked  hat,  song  of 
bordered  with  black  and  white  crape,  with  Gaudiamus  igitur 

sweeping  feathers — the  great  leathern  Juvenes  dum  sumus. 

gauntlets — the  sword  trailing  in  its  sheath ;  Finally,  the  torch-pile  having  nearly  con- 
and  his  two  attendants  were  similarly  at-  sumed  itself  in*its  splendid  light — the  se- 
tired,  but  without  the  storm-bat.  Then  nior  stood  forth,  and  wielded  his  sword  as 
followed  the  students,  two  and  two,  in  di-  in  defiance.  The  rest  rushed  together,  and 
visions  according  to  their  Chores,  amount-  with  wild  cries  clashing  their  swords  above 
ing  to  some  six  or  seven  hundred,  each  their  heads,  there  was  a  shout — “  Quench 
bearing  a  torch.  In  two  lines  they  advanc-  the  fire  !”  and  the  whole  of  the  students  at 
ed  slowly  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  once  dispersed.  The  crowd  then  closed  in ; 
from  time  to  time  we  observed  an  officer  water  was  thrown  on  the  flames  ;  the  dense 
marching  between  these  lines,  distinguished  black  column  of  smoke  changed  into  a 
by  his  senior’s  cap  and  ribbon,  while  he  white  one,  and  all  was  over, 
carried  in  his  hand  his  sword,  its  colors  all  Such  is  the  Student’s  Life.  Full  of 
veiled  in  crape,  and  its  sheath  hanging  from  gaiety,  frolic,  and  romance,  kindling  a  vivid 
his  left  side.  sentiment  of  friendship,  and  by  that  strong 

Thus  moved  slowly  the  procession  union,  preparing  its  actors  for  an  exalted 
through  the  streets  to  the  churchyard  where  devotion  to  liberty  and  country,  which  on 
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all  occasions  is  ready  to  show  itself.  One 
of  its  most  beautiful  features  is,  that  it  is 
a  system  of  “  Liberty — Equality — F'ra- 
TERNiTY  !”  ICvery  one  is  held  to  be  equal, 
be  he  prince  or  peasant — and  they*unitei 
into  what  they  call  “.Dm  bruderschaft 
Thou-brotherhood,  in  which  they  address 
each  other,  both  then  and  at  any  future 
period  of  life  with  thou^  and  many  are  the 
instances  in  which  these  friendships  between 
those  of  very  dissimilar  stations  in  life  have, 
in  years  lon^  after,  shown  themselves  most 
nobly  unshaken. 

The  most  objectionable  parts  of  their 
system  are  their  drinking  and  duelling — yet 
it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  these  features 
have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  blame 
laid  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  The  drinking 
is  really  that  of  small  beer.  The  duelling, 
again,  is  merely  fencing  under  another 
name.  The  youths  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed,  that  is  certain,  but  they  are  so  de¬ 
fended  with  a  sort  of  leathern  armor,  that 
they  rarely  can  be  hurt,  except  they  get  a 
cut  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  their  folly. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  death  is  rarely  known. 
More  Englishmen,  and  men  of  mature 
years,  and  with  families  too,  shoot  one  a^i- 
othcr  with  pistols  in  any  one  year  than 
there  are  German  students  killed  in  their 
duelling  in  any  one  century. 

But  who,  in  fact,  are  really  to  blame  for 
the  continuance  of  these  customs }  It  is  a 
black  fact  in  the  history  of  the  governments 
of  the  different  German  states — that  it  is 
their  act  and  work.  The  students  have  re¬ 
peatedly  endeavored  to  clear  their  club-life 
of  these  practices,  and  the  governments 
have  in  every  instance  prevented  it.  The 
students  have  desired  to  set  up  reading- 
rooms  instead,  but  the  governments  have 
forbidden  them,  and  forced  them  back  on 
their  drinking,  singing,  and  duelling,  lest 
they  should  read  themselves  into  politics. 

But  amid  all  the  outward  show  of  stu¬ 
dent  life,  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  burned 
inwardly  as  its  genuine  principle.  On  all 
occasions  and  in  all  ages  the  German  stu¬ 
dents  have  stood  for  liberty.  They  stood 
by  John  Huss ;  they  stood  by  Luthec. 
They  stood  by  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  to  the  death.  When 
the  whole  land  was  an  amphitheatre  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  when  the  horrible  bigot  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  crushed  out  the  people’s  lives 
by  his  troops,  the  people  fought,  and  often 
conquered,  but  in  vain.  Then  issued  forth 
that  strange  apparition — the  Unknown  Stu¬ 
dent  !  What  a  singular  episode  is  his  ad¬ 


vent  in  the  history  of  this  war  !  His  real 
name  and  origin  were  unknown,  and  will 
remain  so  for  ever.  He  had  all  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  the  student,  the  zeal  of  the 
hero,  or  the  saint ;  and  the  eloquence  which 
tingles  in  the  ears  of  wronged  men,  and 
runs  through  the  quick  veins  like  tire.  So¬ 
lemn  and  mysterious,  he  stood  forth  in  the 
hour  of  need,  like  a  spirit  from  heaven. 
The  wondering  people  gathered  round  him, 
listened,  and  followed  with  shouts  to  victo¬ 
ry.  They  stood  on  the  field  of  Gmunden, 
in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  Saltzburg 
Alps.  The  Unknown  Student  was  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  and  pointing  to  the  lakes, 
the  forests,  the  hills,  and  the  glittering  Al¬ 
pine  summits  above  and  around  them,  he 
asked  if  they  would  not  fight  for  so  glori¬ 
ous  a  land,  and  for  the  simple  and  true 
hearts  in  those  rocky  fortresses }  In  the 
camp  of  the  Austrian  General,  Pappen- 
heim,  could  be  heard  the  fiery  words  of  his 
harangue.  They  heard  the  vows  which 
burst  forth,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea,  in 
reply,  and  the  hymn  of  faith  which  follow¬ 
ed.  From  rock,  ravine,  and  forest,  rushed 
forth  the  impetuous  peasant  thousands,  and 
even  the  victorious  army  of  Pappenheiin 
could  not  sustain  the  shock.  The  right 
wing  scattered  and  fled ;  the  peasant  army, 
with  the  Unknown  Student  at  their  head, 
pursuing  and  hewing  them  down.  There 
was  a  wild  flight  to  the  very  gates  of  Gmun¬ 
den.  Then  came  back  the  fiery  Unknown' 
with  his  flushed  thousands.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  left  wing  of  Pappenheim  with 
the  fury  of  a  lion.  There  was  a  desperate 
struggle ;  the  troops  of  Pappenheim  wa¬ 
vered  ;  victory  hung  on  the  uplifted  sword 
of  the  Unknown  Student,  when  a  ball  struck 
him  and  his  role  was  played  out.  His 
head,  hoisted  on  a  spear,  was  the  sign  of 
shivering  dismay  to  his  followers.  They 
fled,  leaving  on  the  field  four  thousand  of 
their  fellows  dead ;  Pappenheim  and  exter¬ 
mination  in  the  rear. 

True  to  their  ancient  spirit,  the  students 
stood  by  their  country  in  the  expulsion  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French.  Were  it  not 
for  the  youthful  effervescence  of  their  spirit 
of  freedom,  freedom  itself  would  long  ago 
in  that  country  have  ceased  to  exist ;  to 
have  lost  its  only  living  evidence  of  ever 
having  existed.  In  the  last  VV’ar  of  Libe¬ 
ration,  in  the  last  grand  rising  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  their  native  land,  they  were 
amongst  the  most  ardent  and  beautiful  of 
the  deliverers.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  before  J^eipsic,  they  fought  like  lions, 
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and  in  the  front.  On  the  ^rreat  march  after  |  trumpets.  The  band  of  Jahn  had  shrunk 
the  retreating  foe,  when  the  whole  popula-  !  into  a  mere  shadow — into  a  little,  very  lit- 
tion  seemed  to  pour  itself  out  after  it,  there  ,  tie  troop — it  had  been  cut  to  pieces  iu  its 
were  none  so  fleet,  so  alert,  so  joyous,  and  i  daring  onslaughts  on  the  foe.  The  greater 
so  gallant,  as  the  students.  They  proved  ;  portion  of  the-  young  heroes,  of  the  inspired 
then  that  all  their  songs  and  toasts  to  li-  |  boys  of  Jahn,  had  fallen  in  the  field ;  and 
bcrty  were  not  the  mere  noise  and  foam  of  j  yet  happy  indeed  were  they,  compared 
idle  and  boasting  hours.  They  did  deeds  |  with  those  who  returned.  These  returned 
worthy  of  the  heroes  of  the  most  heroic  i  to  the  bitterest  fate.  They  came  back 
ages.  They  fought  and  fell  as  freely,  and  with  hearts  burning  with  the  victories 
as  exultingly,  as  they  had  sung  the  song  of  I  achieved,  and  the  reward  of  liberty  to  come, 
the  Fatherland.  Far  a-head  of  millions.  But  it  never  did  come  !  The  traitor  Princes 
hanging  on  the  closest  rear  of  the  hated  who  promised,  never  performed.  They  had 
enemy,  was  seen  one  brave  and  devoted  got  rid  of  one  tyrant,  and  now  resolved  to 
band — it  was  the  gymnastic  troop  of  the  erect  themselves  into  a  legion.  J’hey  re- 
dauntless,  the  patriotic  Jahn.  Long  be-  fused  all  demands  for  constitutional  rights, 
fore,  long  ere  the  spirit  of  Germany  was  { They  even  trampled  on  the  very  hearts  of 
roused,  when  the  proud  foot  of  Napoleon  their  rescuers.  They  flung  cold  water  on 
stood  on  tho  heart  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  flames  of  patriotism,  which  Iiad  con- 
the  very  necks  of  the  fallen  princes,  where  sumed  their  oppressors.  Kverywhero  the 
he  picked  out  with  searching  eye,  every  noblest  spirits  were  treated  as  the  worst 
prominent  patriot  for  disgrace  or  death, —  of  men.  Instead  of  freedom,  they  were 
then  had  Jahn,  preached  from  his  school-  |  provided  with  chains  and  dungeons  as  their 
chair  resistance  to  the  tyrant,  and  freedom  |  reward. 

or  death  to  the  empire.  He  had  gathered  |  Never,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  did  a 
into  his  school  every  brave  beating  heart  of  1  more  beautiful  and  Christian  spirit  animate 
the  youth  around  him.  He  had  told  them  j  the  whole  student  youth  of  a  nation.  They 
that  if  ever  they  meant  to  achieve  the  free-  I  maintained  everywhere  their  gymnastic 
dom  of  Germany,  and  retrieve  its  lost  honor,  |  schools  ;  they  practised  the  strictest  morali- 
they  must  arouse  themselves  from  sloth  and  :  ty  ;  they  formed  associations  to  put  down 
effeminacy.  They  must  practice  tompe- i  all  duelling  and  drinking;  they  breathed 
ranee,  moral  purity,  and  physical  exercises,  { the  most  religions  spirit.  But  their  grand 
to  endow  them  with  vigor  and  activity.  He  j  institution  was  that  of  the  Burschenschaft, 
had  erected  his  gymnastic  school;  and  la  union  of  the  youths  of  all  the  Universi- 
while  he  gave  to  their  freaks  pliancy  and  j  ties  of  Germany  to  restore  the  unity  and 
hardihood,  he  breathed  into  their  spirits  ■  freedom  of  the  German  empire;  and  they 
the  most  imperishable  love  of  liberty,  of!  adopted  as  their  colors  those  of  tho  old 
honor,  and  of  native  land.  By  his  “  Teut-  j  empire — black,  red,  and  gold.  This  union, 
sches  Volksthum,”  he  sounded  abroad,  from  I  which  was  founded  at  Jena  in  1815,  was 
end  to  end  of  Germany,  the  same  great  i  persecuted  with  the  utmost  bitterness  by 
and  indomitable  spirit.  The  flame  caught  the  Princes.  It  was  made  a  capital  offence 
and  spread — it  kindled  in  every  German  to  wear  these  colors.  The  very  words 
University  ;  and  morals,  religion,  patriot-  printed  in  their  Commers,  or  Student  Song 
ism,  and  gymnastics,  became  everywhere  Books.,  caused  them  to  be  seized — blanks 
the  sacred  practice  of  the  youth,  founded  were  left,  and  may  yet  be  seen  in  plenty  of 
on  their  ardent  hope  of  working  out  the  these  books.  Yet  these  are  the  colors  which 
salvation  of  their  country.  the  King  of  Prussia  the  other  day  paraded 

The  great  day  of  opportunity  came.  The  in  the  bloody  streets  of  Berlin.  If  he  had 
battle  of  Lcipsic  was  fought.  There  was  j  a  conscience,  how  it  must  have  smitten  him 
a  loud  call  from  the  Princes  to  arms.  Glo-  j  at  the  thought  of  all  the  persecutions  which 
riously  did  the  students  answer  to  the  cry.  ^  these  colors  had  brought  on  the  patriotic 
They  were  promised  by  all  the  Princes,  as  |  youth  of  Germany.  Did  the  memory  of 
the  price  of  victory  over  their  foe — a  liberty  j  the  Wartburg,  of  Tubingen,  Frankfort,  and 
— a  constitutional  liberty  worthy  of  Ger-  ;  the  Castle  of  Hambach  never  for  a  moment 
many  and  Christianity.  From  every  uni-  flit  across  his  soul  ^ 

versity  poured  forth  the  youth  in  glowing  The  songs  sung  by  the  Burschenschaft 
enthusiasm — far  a-head  of  them  went  Jahn  are  not  more  distinguished  for  their  great 
and  his  band.  The  armies  returned  to  Ger-  poetical  power,  and  their  ardent  spirit  of 
many  with  shouts  and  the  pealing  music  of  patriotism,  than  for  their  fine  religious 
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faith.  In  their  “  Great  Song” — Das  Grosse 
Lied — they  exclaim — 

Yes !  liberty  in  love 
Shall  yet  be  glorified ; 

Faith  shall  approve  itself 

In  glorious  deeds : 

ili  the  ftee  cl&ud  from  ocean  rises 

Humanity  shall  from  the  people  rise ; 

Where  right  and  liberty  prevail, 

In  human  nature  the  divine  unfold. 

Prcc  IVanslation  hy  Mrs  Pollen. 

When  these  glad  hopes  were  crushed  hy 
the  perjured  princes,  they  dissolved  their 
Burschenschaft  with  the  same  Christian 
spirit.  They  say,  alluding  to  this  union — 
and  singing  this  song  on  the  occasion — 

We  builded  ourselves  a  house  stately  and  fair, 

And  there  in  God  confided,  spite  tempest,  storm  and 
care. 

*  *  -  ♦  «  *  *  . 

What  God  laid  upon  us  was  misunderstood; 

Our  unity  excited  mistrust  e’en  in  the  good. 

Our  ribbon  is  severed  of  black,  red,  and  gold. 

Yet  God  has  it  permitted,  who  can  his  will  unfold  1 
Then  let  the  house  perish  !  what  matters  its  fall 
The  soul  yet  lives  within  us,  and  God’s  the  strength 
of  all » 

I 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  fore.sworn! 
Princes  v/as  as  despicable  as  that  of  the , 
youth  was  noble.  They  put  down  the 
schools  of  gynjnastics,  seized  the  very  ma¬ 
chinery,  even  that  of  Jahn  himself,  who  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  drama 
of  their  liberation,  and  never  allowed  him 
a  penny  for  it.  They  imprisoned  and  per¬ 
secuted  him.  They  have  done  it  to  tliisj 
very  day,  when  the  old  man,  ruined  by  the  J 
government,  is,  if  living,  maintained  by  a! 
subscription  amongst  the  better  spirits  of; 
his  country.  But  they  persecuted  not  him 
alone,  but  the  whole  host  of  patriots  who 
had  aided  them  to  drive  out  the  French. 
These  were  pursued  from  city  to  city, 
wherever  they  took  refuge,  by  the  orders  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  They  fled 
to  Switzerland,  to  France — nowhere  were 
they  safe.  Some  escaped  to  America,  some 
to  England,  and  other  countries.  What  a 
constellation  of  noble  spirits  was  thus  dis- ■ 
persed  by  the  breath  of  despotism  into  a' 
scattered  remnant  of  unhappy  fugitives  ; 
Arndt,  the  Follens,  Borne,  Forster,  etc., 
etc.  Many  were  crushed  into  indigent  in- 1 
difiereuce — many  were  swallowed  up  by  se-  j 
cret  dungeons,  such  as  those  of  Austria,  i 
which  Silvio  Pellico  has  described.  | 

When  the  onks  and  flowers  wither 

In  the  wasting,  parching  sun. 

When  the  people  are  but  sliadows,  I 


And  the  land  a  grave  for  men ; 

When  tyrannic  power  presses 
Like  a  nightmare  on  the  land, 

Then  no  little  bird  can  sing 
His  heartsome  freedom-song. 

When  the  streams  are  changed  to  marshes, 

And  when  all  the  hills  and  fountains 
Send  forth  only  poisonous  vapors. 

And  the  merry  fishes  die, 

And  the  toads  and  vermin  fatten, —  ^ 

Then,  the  lightnings  must  descend 
And  the  angry  tempests  roar. 

That  mankind  may  rise  from  shadotes, 

That  the  day  may  dawn  from  night ! 

The  Great  Song. 

And  behold  !  the  day  is  come.  All  that 
the  Burschenschaft  planned,  all  that  the 
patriotic  students  of  Germany  longed  for, 
prayed  for,  lived  and  suffered  for — is  come  ! 
The  traitor  Princes  are  fallen — the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  great  German  people  are 
met  in  Frankfort, — met  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  Burschenschaft  met  in  1831 — to 
carry  into  effect  the  sacred  object  of  their 
most  sacred  desires — the  Union  and  Li¬ 
berty  OF  THE  Fatherland  ! 

So  heaven  concedes  in  its  own  time  the 
long  deferred  yet  righteous  purpose  !  So  it 
teaches  us  to  trust,  and  work  on  in  certain 
faith  !  Arndt,  long  an  exile  for  his  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Burschenschaft,  has  lived  to 
see  the  day  of  the  desired  freedom.  He 
stood,  the  octogenarian  veteran  of  liberty, 
the  other  day  at  Cologne,  beneath  the  great 
Germanic  Banner  of  black,  red,  and  gold 
— so  long  proscribed,  yet  now  flaunted 
abroad  by  the  very  princes  who  proscribed 
it  as  the  symbol  of  popular  union  and 
power.  The  author  of  the  celebrated  na¬ 
tional  song,  “  What  is  the  German  Father- 
land  f  ”  and  of  many  another  stirring  lyric 
written  in  days  of  despotism  to  quicken  the 
blood  of  his  nation — there  he  stood  and 
saw  not  only  his  own  hopes  fulfilled,  but 
those  of  thousands  of  his  contemporaries 
who  are  passed  away. 

When  the  German  students,  then,  in 
Berlin,  led  the  bloody  fight,  when  in  every 
part  of  the  country  they  were  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  proclaiming  the  revolution 
accomplished — we  may  comprehend,  after 
what  is  here  written,  what  was  passing  in 
their  hearts.  Those  hearts  have  been  fed 
and  strengthened  on  the  memory  of  past 
glories,  aspirations,  and  martyrdoms,  and 
by  their  perpetual  songs,  the  compositions 
of  the  first  poets  of  their  nation,  Luther, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Burgen,  Lessing,  Voss, 
Chamisso,  Herder,  Korner,  Arndt,  Uhlaud, 
and  of  younger  and  not  less  illustrious 
names.  Never,  on  any  former  occasion. 
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have  they  been  more  entitled,  than  on  this 
last,  to  sing  their  noble  lyric. 

wo  MUTH  UND  CRAFT. 

Are  German  hearts  with  strength  and  courage 
beating  1 

There  to  the  clang  of  breakers  gleams  the  sword, 
And  true  and  steadfast  in  our  place  of  meeting, 

We  peal  along  in  .song  the  fiery  word  ! 

Though  rocks  and  oak  trees  shiver. 

We,  we  will  tremble  never ! 

Strong  like  the  tempest,  see  the  youths  go  by 
For  Fatherland  to  combat  and  to  die ! 

Red,  red  as  true  love  be  the  brother-token. 

And  pure  like  gold  the  soul  within  imprest, 

And  that  in  death  our  spirits  be  not  broken. 

Black  be  the  ribbon  bound  about  the  breast. 

♦  •  ♦  Though  rocks,  &c. 

And  now,  since  fate  may  tear  us  from  each  other. 

Let  each  man  grasp  of  each  the  brother-hand. 

And  swear  once  more, — O,  every  German  brother. 
Truth  to  the  bond,  truth  to  the  Fatherland ! 

Though  rocks  and  oak-trees  shiver, 

We,  we  will  tremble  never ! 

Strong  like  the  tempest,  see  the  youths  go  by 
For  Fatherland  to  combat  and  to  die ! 

However  differing  in  other  respects,  the 
students  of  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and 
especially  France  and  Italy  are  equally  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  true 
patriotism,  and  they  have  accordingly  won 
the  highest  distinction  in  the  late  glorious 
victories  of  the  people,  as  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Milan,  while  they  fell  bravely  the  other 
day,  resisting  the  Danish  invader  of  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  are  equally  active  at  this  moment 
in  Poland. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  morti¬ 
fication,  that,  turning  home,  we  ask  where 
are  the  patriotic  laurels  of  our  students  ? 
On  what  occasion  did  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
Westminster  or  Eton  youths  stand  forth 
for  the  common  liberties  against  the  op¬ 
pressor  ?  Alas  !  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  old  obstructive  system.  They  live 
,only  to  gather  the  golden  fruits  of  the  great 
aristocratic  tree.  They  arc  moulded  from 
the  cradle  into  props  of  old  abuse,  con¬ 
servators  of  the  profitable  church  and  state 
machinery.  From  them  the  nation  hopes 
for  no  regeneration,  no  bursts  of  noble 
patriotism,  no  trophies  of  achieved  pro¬ 
gress.  They  are  born,  merely  to  eat  up  the 
corn,  and  to  be  swept  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  antiquated  lumber  of  feudality  in  the  | 
appointed  hour  when  God  shall  behold 
their  measure  full  and  their  places — empty. 
That  fulness  and  that  emptiness  are  of 
deep  significance  to  this  nation.  It  is  of 
the  highest  import  that  the  enormous  wealth 
of  its  academic  endowments,  shall  cease  to 


be  expended  in  the  production  of  moral 
death  and  despotism,  and  be  converted  in¬ 
to  the  sources  of  national  life,  onward  and 
upward  zeal — zeal  for  the  land,  for  the 
people,  and  for  liberty — a  teeming  fountain 
of  all  those  great  Christian  and  social 
truths  which  are  becoming  the  government¬ 
al  laws,  and  the  constitutional  life’s  blood 
of  the  nations  around  us. 


Visit  TO  Lord  Rosse’sTei.escope — Dr.Robin.son 
lately  gave  an  interesting  account,  to  the  Royal  Dub¬ 
lin  Academy,  of  the  present  condition  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
telescope.  The  figure  of  the  speculum  not  being 
quite  ^rfect,  it  was  resolved  to  repeat  the  polishing 
process,  w'hich  requires  to  be  performed  at  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  65*^,  whilst  the  artificial  heat,  by  means  of 
which  this  has  to  be  effected,  in  winter  occasions  a 
dryness  in  the  air  in  consequence  of  which  the 
polishing  material  will  not  remain  on  the  speculum. 
This  difficulty  was  ingeniously  obviated  by  a  jet  of 
steam.  The  result  was  admirable.  The  telescope 
is  to  receive  a  movement  in  right  ascension  from 
the  ground,  connected  with  clock-work;  an  eye¬ 
piece  of  large  field,  but  capable  of  being  replaced  by 
the  usual  one  in  an  instant,  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  finding  objects ;  and  a  peculiar  micrometer  of 
parallel  glass  with  a  position  circle  attached.  Unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  had  prevented  much  being  done 
with  the  telescope.  But  in  one  good  night  Dr. 
Robinson  observed  in  the  moon  the  large  flat  bottom 
of  the  crater  covered  with  fragments,  and  became 
satisfied  that  one  of  the  bright  stripes  so  often  discus¬ 
sed  had  no  visible  elevation  above  the  general  sur¬ 
face.  In  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  .streaks  like  those  of 
Pyrrhus’  cloud  w'ere  seen,  evidently  through  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  imperfectly  transparent  atmosphere. 
The  nebula  of  Orion,  even  with  the  imperfect  mirror 
and  in  bad  nights,  was  seen  to  be  com|X)sed  of  stars 
in  that  part  which  pre.sents  the  strange  flocculent  ap¬ 
pearance  aescribed  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  But  in 
addition  to  the  two  stars  of  the  trapezium  discovered 
by  the  telescopes  of  Dorpat  and  Kensington,  the  six 
feet  showed  other  two  a,t  the  first  glance  after  its  pol¬ 
ish  was  completed.  The  planetary  nebula  situated 
in  the  splendid  cluster  Messier  was  seen  to  be  a  disc 
of  small  .stars  uniformly  distributed  and  surrounded 
by  the  larger.  The  most  remarkable  nebular 
arrangement  which  the  instrument  has  revealed  is 
that  where  the  stars  are  grouped  in  .spirals,  one  of 
which  Lord  Rosse  described  in  1845.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  now  discovered  others — h.  G04,  seen  by  Herschel 
as  a  bicentral  nebula — Me.ssier  99,  in  which  the 
centre  is  a  cluster  of  stars — Messier  97  looking  with 
the  finding  eye-piece  like  a  figure  of  8,  but  shown 
by  the  higher  powers  to  be  star  spirals,  related  to  two 
centres,  appearing  like  stars  with  dark  .spaces  around 
them.  Struve,  in  computing  the  limit  of  the  milky- 
w^ay,  assumesit  in  its  greate.st  extent  “  unfathomable 
by  the  telescope.”-  Dr.  Robinson  is  ceitain  that  its 
remotest  stars  are  very  far  within  the  limit  of  the  G- 
feet,  and  very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  nebula 
of  Orion. 

New  Translation  of  the  Bible. — The  Nether¬ 
lands  Bible  Society  intend  sending  a  profound 
orientalist,  Mr.  Matthes,  to  Macassar  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  countrie.s,  with  a  view  to  translating  the 
Bible  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Celebes. 
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From  Sbarpo't  Magazine. 

LITERARY  IMITATIONS  AND  SIMILARITIES,  &c. 


“One  of  the  most  elegant  of  literary  rc-i 
creations,”  says  D’lsraeli,  “is  that  of  trac¬ 
ing  poetical  or  prose  imitations  and  simi¬ 
larities . There  are  few  men  of 

letters  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of! 
marking  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imi- 1 
tation  in  the  thousand  shapes  it  assumes  ; ! 
it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  delights  taste  to 
observe  by  what  dexterity  and  variation 
genius  conceals,  or  modifies,  an  original 
thought  or  image,  and  to  view  the  same 
sentiment  or  expression,  borrowed  with  art, 
or  heightened  by  embellishment.”* 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  the  same 
author,  after  observing  that  “  resemblance, 
or  coincidence,  or  similarity,  may  often  oc¬ 
cur,  even  peculiar  expressions  may  catch 
the  eye,  when  no  real  imitation  exists,” 
beautifully  adds  (1  know  not  whether  the 
passage  exists  in  print),  “  However,  at  all 
events,  the  labor  will  always  please  which 
puts  in  juxtaposition  the  same  thought  or 
expression.  One  delights  to  discover  the 
fine  variations  of  congenial  minds,  as  one 
does  the  melting  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  they  1 
show  the  secrets  of  genius,  and  serve  as  the 
exercises  of  taste.” 

Sheltered  by  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  1 
•‘free  to  confess,” — not  indeed  that  I  am' 
“  a  man  of  letters,”  which  were  a  some¬ 
what  presumptuous  style  of  confession,  but 
— that  1  “  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mark¬ 
ing  parallel  passages,  or  tracing  imita¬ 
tion.”  Widely,  indeed,  do  I  differ  from 
the  great  literary  veteran  whose  words  1 
have  borrowed,  as  to  the  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rials  on  which  1  have  exercised  myself,  and 
the  skill  and  judgment  wherewith  I  have 
worked  them  up ;  but  I  can  at  least  most, 
truly  profess,  like  him,  that  such  notices  asj 
I  may  set  forth  in  print  from  my  little  col-  j 
lection  of  “  Literary  Imitations  and  Simi¬ 
larities,  &c.”  “  are  not  given  with  the  petty 
malignant  delight  of  detecting  the  unac¬ 
knowledged  imitations  of  our  best  writers,” 
I  have  no  ambition  for  the  office  of  a  mere 
policeman  on  Parnassus,  peeping  after  stray 
goods,  and  apprehending  suspicious  charac¬ 
ters.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  counted  as  one  of  those  of  whom 
Coleridge  asserts,  that  “  verily,  there  be 
amongst  us  a  set  of  critics  who  seem  to 

♦  Poetical  Imitations  and  Similarities:  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  p.  ‘205.  Eleventh  edition. 


hold  that  every  possible  thought  and  image 
is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that 
there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the 
world,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  who 
would  therefore  charitably  derive  every  rill 
they  behold  flowing  from,  a  perforation 
made  in  some  other  man’s  tank.”* 

1  will  not  dilate  into  an  Essay  what  is 
simply  meant  as  a*  brief  introduction,  which 
may  give  the  reader  some  notice  of  what  he 
is  to  expect  in  the  miscellaneous  scraps  that 
follow,  and  some  intimation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  1  have  made  and  in  which  1  would 
[wish  him  to  read  my  collections. 

I. 

“  As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire, 

They  but  perfume  the  temple  and  expire : 

So  was  she  soon  exhaled^  and  vanish’d  hence, 

A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 

She  vanish’d,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died;  | 
For  but  a  'iww  did  heaven  and  earth  divide.” 

Dryden.  Eleonora, 

Dryden  was  so  fond  of  this  quaint  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “  dying  ”  and  being  “  ex¬ 
haled,”  &c.  that  he  has  introduced  it  in 
connexion  with  another  simile  * — 

“  Thus  then  he  disappear’d,  was  rarified ; 

For  ’tis  impro}>er  speech  to  say  he  died : 

He  was  exkaled;  his  great  Creator  drew 

His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew.” 

On  the  Death  of  a  very  young  gentleman. 

This  latter  passage  seems  to  have  furnishr 
'ed  Young  with  his  conceit — (full  is  he  of 
conceits,  though  generally  far  from  “  mise¬ 
rable  conceits”) — respecting  Narcissa : — 

“  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 

She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven.” 

Night  Thoughts,  b.  v. 

Had  Wordsworth  in  view  the  labors  of 
his  poetic  predecessors  when  writing  the 
charming  lines  to  H.  C..^  If  he  had,  they 
“  come  mended  from  his  ”  pen : — 

“  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow, 

Or  the  injuries  of  the  morrow!  [forth, 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings 
Ill  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trail’d  along  the  soiling  earth ; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 

And  no  forewarning  gives ; 

But  at  the  touch  of  wrong  without  a  strife, 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life.” 

To  H.  C.  six  years  old,  1802.t 

♦  Cluoted  from  Note  in  Vol.  II.  of  Tales,  by  Lord 
Byron.  Murray,  1837. 

t  ComparoJ^ickens:  ”  In  shady  spots  the  morning 
dew  sparkled  on  each  young  leaf  and  blade  ol  grass ; 
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It  were,  perhaps,  too  ludicrous  to  inquire 
whether  the  idea  of  “  exhalation  ”  is  de¬ 
rived  from  ancient  Pistol’s  rant — 

“  The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near, 

Therefore  cxlude!' — K.  Hen.  V.  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 

On  which  I  have  read  the  following  com¬ 
ment :  Exhale,  perhaps,  here  signifies 

(haw,  or,  in  Pistol’s  language,  hale  or  lug 
out ;  hut  more  probably  it  means,  there¬ 
fore  breathe  your  last,  or  die;  a  threat 
common  enough  among  dramatic  heroes  of 
a  higher  rank  than  Pistol,  who  only  ex¬ 
presses  this  idea  in  the  fantastic  language 
peculiar  to  his  character.”  It  may  be  added 
that  Scott,  in  the  last  chapter  of  “  Kenil¬ 
worth,”  makes  Varney  sneeringly  report 
the  death  of'Alasco  with  the  phrase,  “  Our 
friend  has  exhaled.'''* 

And,  once  again,  let  me  add  an  example 
of  the  word  under  notice  (which  I  chanced 
to  observe  after  arranging  the  preceding 
quotations),  from  Burton’s  “  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,”  (1651),  “  How  we  were  af¬ 
fected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  ‘  deli- 
ciae  human!  generis,’  Prince  Henrie’s  pre¬ 
mature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends’ 
lives  had  exhaled  with  his  !” — p.  237,  IGth 
edition. 

II. 

“  To-day  the  French,. 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 

Shone  down,  the  English  ;  and,  to-inorrow,  they 

Made  Britain,  India  :  every  man,  that  stood. 

Showed  like  a  mine.'’ — K.  Hen.  VIII.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

“  What  a  rich  mine  of  jewels  above  ground,  all 
so  brave,  so  costly !” — [at  a  court  masque.] — [\iUer; 
tidy  Slate.  IV.  13. 

“  The  whole  a  labor’d  quarry  above  ground.” 

Pope,  Moral  Essays.  Ep.  iv. 

The  resemblance  (imitation  or  not)  be¬ 
tween  Shakspere  and  Fuller  is  obvious. 
Had  Pope  in  view  Fuller’s  addition, 
“  above  ground,”  when  he  converted  a 
kindred  image  to  the  purposes  of  satire  ? 

III. 

“  That  strain  again ! — it  had  a  dying  fall : 

Q,  it  came  o’er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  bf  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odcr.” 

T^cclftk  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Contrast — 

“  These  words,  like  south  winds  through  a  fence 
Of  Kerzrah  flowers,  came  fill’d  with  pestilence.” 

Moore,  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

and  where  the  sun  was  shining,  some  diamond 
drops  yet  glistened  brightly,  as  in  unwillingness  to 
leave  so  fair  a  world,  and  have  sucl»  brief  exist¬ 
ence."— Z^arno^  Rudge,  chap.  ixix. 


IV. 

“  The  accusing  spirit  who  flew  up  to  Hea¬ 
ven’s  Chancery  with  Uncle  Toby’s  oath,” 
&c.  i.s  a  serio-ludicrous  bit  of  Sterne,  well 
known  to  most  readers  who  have  read  even 
a  book  of  elegant  extracts.  A  kindred 
image  to  that  of  “  Heaven’s  Chancery  ” 
seems  yet  more  quaint  in  the  devotional 
poetry  of  the  saintly  Herbert : — 

“  How  happy  were  my  part. 

If  some  kind  man  would  thrust  his  heart 
Into  these  lines;  till  in  Heaven's  Court  of  Rolls 
They  were  by  winged  souls 
Enter’d  for  both,  far  above  tlicir  desert!” 

•  ,  Obedience. 

And  in  the  “  Meditations  and  Vowes’’  of 
Jos.  Hall  (1621),  “  1  acknowledge  no  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Re(juests  in  Heaven,  but  one  ;  Christ 
my  Mediator.”  And  Cowley,  as  he  often 
does,  runs  into  perfect  burlesque  when  he 
says  that 

“  Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man,  arose, 

(Whom  a  wise  king,  and  PCature  chose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  Laws) 

And  boldly  undertook  the  injured  pupil’s^  cause.” 

To  the  Royal  Society. 

V. 

'Bott,  ffnoirciv  ^inirtrai  ti  oi?’,  w  rurtv). 

“Behold,  this  boy  silently  supplicates  thee,  C» 
Father !” 

Euripides,  Iphigcnia  in  Aulis,  1140. 

“  Speak  thou,  boy. 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  rea.sons.” — Coiiolanus,  Act  v.  sc.  3. 

VI. 

I  “  ScconS  CiUzen.  Consider  you  what  services 
he  has  done  for  his  country  1 
I  “  Pirst  Citizen.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  con¬ 
tent  to  give  him  good  report  for  it,  but  that  he  pays 
himself  with  being  proud.” — Coriolanvs,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

“  There  are  many  good  things  which  are 
wholly  spoiled  if  they  do  but  touch  the  longue ;  .  .  . 
the  doing  favor,  and  acts  of  kindness.  If  you  speak 
of  them,  you  pay  yourself,  and  lose  your  kindness.*’ — 
Jer.  Taylor,  ^rm.  on  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue. 

“  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation ; 

But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  : 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit.” — Prior. 
“  Fame 

**»♦**,•» 

’Tis  the  world’s  debt  to  deeds  of  high  degree  ; 
But  if  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  free.” 

Young,  Satire  IV. 

A  kindred  subject  is  amusingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  passages  : — 

“  It  was  an  ill  sign  when  he  (Jehu)  said  to  Jona> 
dab,  *  Come  with  me  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord.’ 
Bad  inviting  guests  to  feed  their  eyes  on  our  good¬ 
ness.  But  hypocrites  rather  than  they  will  lose  a 

♦  The  “  old  minor  .  .  .  captived  philo.sophy." 
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drop  of  praise  will  lick  it  up  with  their  own  tongue.” 
Fllt.er,  Hitly  and  Profane  Statc^  V.  9. 

“  Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce'  enough  for 
the  lady’s  sated  palate ;  so,  like  a  true  glutton  of 
praise,  she  liegan  to  help  herself  with  the  soup  la¬ 
dle.”— ^cott,  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

Another  variation  by  Scott,  on  the  same 
theme,  runs  thus : — 

“  I  think  I  make  no  habit  of  feeding  on  prai.se, 
and  despise  those  whom  I  see  greedy  for  it,  as  much 
as  1  should  an  under-bred  fellow  who,  after  eating  a 
cherry  tart,  proceeded  to  lick  the  plate.”— fVmn/, 
1820. 

VII. 


“  I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit.”^ 

This  sentiment,"  however,  though  not  in 
this  case  the  dictate  of  utter  despair,  is 
stoutly  and  successfully  controverted  by 

“  his  loving  mate  and  true. 

But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe.” 

As.suredly  “  no  ”  such  “  orator  as  Brutus 
is,”  she  answers — 

“  How  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  ? 

Ti  save  our  life,  leap  all  into  the  grave  "I 

•  *  *  *  • 

Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  Earth  or  Hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last.” 


“  We  see  many  children  fairly  planted,  whose  parts 
of  nature  were  never  drcs.sed  by  art,  nor  called  from 
the  furrows  of  their  first  possibilities  by  discipline 
and  institution,  and  they  dwelt  for  ever  in  ignorance, 
and  converse  with  beasts;  and  yet,  if  they  had  been 
dressed  and  exercised,  might  have  stood  at  the  chairs 
of  princes,  or  spoken  parables  amongst  the  rulers  of 
cities.” — Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iii.  G. 

Compare  this  poetry,  for  splendid  poetry 
it  i.s,  with  the  (iutentionally  or  not)  similar 
passage  in  Gray’s  “  I'^legy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  — 

« 

“  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  .sway’d. 
Or  wak’d  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repress’d  ih^ir  noble  rage. 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.” 

VIII. 

“  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness. 

And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.” 

Ramco  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  G. 

”  Joy  has  her  tears,  and  Transport  has  her  death.” 

You.ng,  Night  VII. 

“  All  now  was  sober  certainty ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy  : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die.” 

Crabbc,  Tales  of  the  Hall.  The  Druthers. 

IX. 

“  Thou  see  l  the  world,  Voluranius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 

Than  tarry  till  they  pu.sh  us.” 

Julins  Ceesar,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

When  Cowper’s  flock  of  sheep,  in  “  The 
Needless  Alarm,”  are  huddled  about  the 
pit  (not  a  metaphorical  one),  listening  in 
huge  consternation  to  the  huntsman’s  horn, 
and  all  the  music  of  “  ruthless  joy  ”  atten- 
^dant  on  the  unseen  chase,  a  ram  sums  up 
an  harangue  to  the  woolly  assembly  with 


X. 

”  Unskilled  and  you’^g,  yet  something  still  I  writ, 

OfCa’endish  beauty  join’d  to  Cecil’s  wit.” 

PRfOR,  'lo  the  Countess  of  Exeter  playing  on  ike 
Lvte. 

”  A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Co'  sack  wit.” 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze. 

XI. 

“  Here,”  (at  Glefinnan,)  ”  Charles  Edward,  as  a 
conquered  fugitive,  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  his 
native  country  and  hereditary  kingdom,  before  he 
re-emtarked  to  leave  it  for  ever.  They  were  bitter 
tears  shed  by  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  near  this  very 
spot,  when,  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundred 
Highland  gentlemen  whom  his  eftterprise  had  ru¬ 
ined,  he  drew  his  sword  with  princely  dignity  to  be¬ 
gin  an  animating  speech,  but  on  turning  to  tie 
brave  men  following  him  to  banishment,  he  was 
struck  to  the  heart  with  grief,  suddenly  sheathed  it, 
and  wept  in  silence.” — Miss  Sinclair,  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch,  p.  181,  Sccenid  Thousand. 

“  Behold  the  picture !  Is  it  ”  not 
“like’’  .  .  .  this — descriptive  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  a  widely  different  career  from  that 
of  “  the  young  Chevalier  .'” 

“  The  Spanish  commander  there  dismounted  from 
his  jaded  steed,  and  silting  down  on  the  .steps  of  an 
Indian  temple,*gazed  mournfully  on  the  broken  files 
as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a  spectacle  did 
they  present !  The  ^  <  avalry ,  most  ol  them  di." 
mounted,  were  mingled  with  the  infantry,  who 
dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along  with  difficulty , 
their  shattered  mail  and  tattered  garments,  with  the 
s'llt  ooze,  showing  through  their  rents  many  a 
bruise  and  gba.stly  wound ;  their  bright  arms  soiled, 
their  proud  crests  and  banners  gone,  the  baggage, 
artillery,  all,  in  short,  that  constitutes  the  proud  pano¬ 
ply  of  glorious  war,  for  ever  lost.  Cortes,  as  he 
looked  wistfully  on  their  thinned  and  di.‘ordered 
ranks,  sr.ught  in  vain  for  many  a  familiar  face,  and 
missed  more  than  one  dear  companion  who  had 
stood  side  by  side  with  him  through  all  the  perils  of 
the  conquest.  Though  accustomed  to  control  his 
emotions,  or,  at  least,  to  conceal  them,  the  sight  wras 
too  much  for  him.  He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  the  tears  w'hich  trickled  dowm  revealed 
too  plainly  the  anguish  of  his  soul.” — W.H.  Pres¬ 
cott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  b.  v.  ch.  3. 

Any  one  conversant  with  the  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded, 
when/eading  either  of  the  above  anecdotes, 
of  the  beautiful  passage — 
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“  He  now  prepared 

To  speak :  whereat  their  double  ranks  they  bend 
From  win^  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round, 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  essay’d,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth:  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way.’ 

Paradlte  Lost,  b.  i. 

Ovid  docs  not  allow  his  gods  to  weep 


That  Time,  unwrinkled  grandsire,  flings 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wings.” 

The  Gleaner.  (^Suggested  by  a  Picture.) 

XII. 

The  heart  of  many  a  reader  of  “  Marmi- 
on’’  has  throbbed  when,  in  the  course  of  that 
awful  scene  of  judgment  and  condemnation 
I  in  the  convent  canto, 


”  Neque  enim  ccclestia  tingi 
Ora  decel  lacrymis.”  Melam.  vii.  213. 

Moore  speaks  of 

“  Tears 

Pure  as  they  weep,  if  angels  weep  in  heaven !” 

Ve  'ded  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

Shakspeare,  no  less  than  Milton,  has  at¬ 
tributed  tears  to  angels  : — 

“  Man,  proud  man. 


“  The  blind  old  Abbot  rose 
To  speak  the  Chapter’s  doom 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose 
Alive  within  the  tomb;” 

giving  at  last  that  fearful  exemplification  of 
the  “  suaviter  in  mode,  fortiter  in  re,” 
contained  in  those  words  of  fate,  words 
“  smoother  than  oil,” 

“  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease. 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !” 


Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc. 

On  which  passage  Theobald’s  annotation 
is,  that  “  the  notion  of  angels  weeping  for 
the  sins  of  men  is  rabbinical :  ‘  Ob  pecca- 
tum  flentes  angelos  inducunt  Hebrmo- 
rum  magistri.’— ad  iS.  Lucam.  jBut 
Shakspeare  probably  knew  and  thought 
right  little  of  the  “  masters  of  the  He¬ 
brews.”  Milton,  who  both  knew  and 
thought  far  more  of  such  matters,  has  not, 
however,  it  should  seem,  represented  thej 
angelic  host  as  weeping  over  “  man’s  first  | 
disobedience — 

“  Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celesiial  visages,*  yet  mixed 
With  pity  violated  not  their  bliss.”t 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  x.  2. 

A  description  thus  rendered  by  Words¬ 
worth  : — 

“  Thus,  after  Man  had  fallen 


I  “  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  suggested 
j  that  those  awful  words  which  were  the  sig- 
i  nal  for  immuring  the  criminal,”  (see  Scotrs 
!  note),  “  is  ‘  Vade  in  pacemy — not  '‘part  in 
■peace,'*  but  ‘go  into  peace  or  into  eternal 
rest,  a  pretty  intelligible  mittimus  to  an¬ 
other  world.”* 

The  Hebraeorum  magistri,”  alluded  to 
in  the  last  article,  had  a  curious  supersti- 
jtion  connected  with  the  formula,  “Coin 
[or  /o]  peace !”  In  Bartolocci’s  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Rabbinica,”  vol.  i.  p.  419,  we  find 
recorded  this  singular  rabbinical  distinc¬ 
tion  : — 

“  R.  Levi,  the  son  of  Chitha,  said.  Let  him  who 
departs  fgam  a  dead  person  say  not,  ‘  Go  to  peace !’ 
(OlSatS)  peace,’  (diSb^j)  And  when 

i  any  one  departs  from  a  living  person,  let  him  say 
not  ‘  Go  in  peace,’  but  ‘  Go  to  peace  !’  This  dis¬ 
tinction  he  supports  by  the  texts,  ‘  And  thou  shalt  go 
to  thy  fathers  in  peace,’  Gen.  xv.  15;  David  said  to 
Absalom,  ‘  Go  in  Peace,’  2  Sam.  xv.  9 ;  he  went 
and  perished  :  Jethro  said  to  Moses,  ‘  Go  to  peace ;’ 
he  went  and  prospered.” 


Throngs  of  celestial  visages 
Darkening  like  water  in  the  breeze, 

A  holy  sadness  shared.” 

Introductory  Sonnets,  xxi. 


The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  would  probably 
have  been  somewhat  amused  with  this  rab¬ 
binical  illustration. 


Compare  also  with  the  elder  bard’s  lan¬ 
guage  this  of  W ordsworth : — 

“  I  saw,  and  Fancy  sped  ! 

To  scenes  Arcadian  *  •  * 

W  »  ♦  »  ♦ 

Where  pity,  to  the  mind  convey’d 

In  pleasure,  w  the  darkest  shade 

♦  Is  this  a  translation  of  Ovid’s  “  coelestia  ora  1” 
t  It  may  be  added,  that  Milton,  in  his  Ode  upon 
the  Circumcision,  addressing  the  “  flaming  powers 
and  winged  warriors  bright,”  supposes  it  probable 
that  their  “  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear with 
an  allusion  to  the  (supposed)  Hebrew  etymology  of 
the  name  “  seraph,”  “  to  Aum*” 


XIII.  ■ 

“The  party,  consisting  of  the  Antiquary,  his 
nephew,  and  the  old  beggar,  now  took  the  sands  to¬ 
wards  Musselcrag, — the  former  in  the  very  highest 
mood  of  communicating  information,  and  the  others, 
under  a  sense  of  former  obligation,  and  some  hope 
for  future  favors,  decently  attentive  to  receive  it. 
The  uncle  and  nephew  walked  together,  the  men- 
1  dicant  about  a  step  and  a  half  behind,  just  near 
!  enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to  him  by  a  slight 
:  inclination ,  of  the  neck,  and  without  the  trouble  of 

*  For  the  substance  of  this  paragraph,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  an  editoral  note  in  an  edition  of  Scott’s 
I  poetical  works,  1833. 
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torning  round.*  ‘Petrie,  in  bis  Essay  on  Good- 
breeding,  dedicated  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinbui^h, 
recommends,  upon  his  own  experience,  as  tutor  in 
a  family  of  distinction,  this  attitude  to  all  led  cap¬ 
tains,  tutors,  defendants,  and  bottle-holders  ofevtry 
description.” — Scott.  TAe  Antiquary. 

Curiously  enough,  a  most  venerable  anti¬ 
quity  may  be  found  for  the  lesson  of  good- 


breeding  so  judiciously  delivered  by  Petrie. 
Buxtorf,  in  his  Talmudical  Lexicon  (p. 
1887),  has  recorded  some  rabbinical  direc¬ 
tions  bearing  on  this  subject : — 

“  He  who  walks  right  beside  his  rabbi  is  a  clown : 
he  who  walks  behind  his  rabbi  is  a  blockhead: — be 
ought  to  walk  partly  beside,  partly  behind  him.” 


From  Fr«zcr*i  Magazine. 

A  CHARMING  FRENCHWOMAN. 


At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  in¬ 
ventive  faculty  seems  as  if  its  general  ste¬ 
rility  were  only  varied  by  monstrous  abor¬ 
tions,  and  when,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
novelists  and  romance- writers  of  the  day 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  readers  by  los¬ 
ing  their  hold  upon  truth  and  reality, 
it  may  be  well  if  the  wearied  reader  turn 
his  attention  to  some  of  the  romances  of 
real  life  contained  in  the  French  Memoirs 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  of  which  a 
cheap,  compact,  handsomely-printed,  well- 
edited  selection  is  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  Didot  and  Co.j*  , 

We  merely  throw  out  the  hint  to  readers 
desirous  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
They  will  find  the  Memoirs  certainly  as 
amusing,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  volumes 
sent  them  from  the  library  ;  for  they  have 
the  variety  and  incident  of  romances,  with 
qualities  to  which  romances  make  very 
slender  pretensions.  Where,  for  instance, 
are  we  to  seek  for  better  elements  of  a  novel 
than  in  those  pages,  wherein  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  otherwise  called  Madame  do 
Stakl,  has  unrolled  before  us  the  panorama 
of  her  strange  existence }  It  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  novel,  the  piquancy  of  a  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  utility  of  a  picture  of  the 
epoch.  VVith  its  literary  merits,  all  well- 

*  In  the  memorable  scene  of  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Caroline  and  Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  ”  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,”  Scott  makes  Lady  SuflTolk  observe 
the  same  rule : — 

"  Jeanie  saw  persons  approaching  them.  They 
were  two  ladies ;  one  of  whom  w'alked  a  little  be¬ 
hind  the  other,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  her 
from  hearing  and  replying  to  whatever  observation 
was  address^  to  her  by  the  lady  who  walked  fore¬ 
most,  and  that  without  her  having  the  trouble  to  turn 
her  Mrson.”  , 

t  Bibliotbeque  des  Memoires  relatiis  h  I'llistoire 
^de  France  pendant  le  18®“«  Sificle;  avec  Avant- 
propos  et  Notices,  par  M.  F.  Barri^re.  London, 
1846-48.  Didot. 
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read  persons  are  sufficiently  familiar ;  but 
if  any  one  wishes — and  the  point  is  not 
without  interest — to  see  how  incomparably 
superior  it  is  to  ordinary  romance,  he  n-^ed 
only  compare  it  with  the  Chevalier  d'Har- 
mental  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  charac¬ 
ters  painted  by  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 
are  introduced  by  Dumas  into  his  romance, 
which  is  founded  on  that  celebrated  piece 
of  political  buffoonery,  the  Conspiracy  of 
Cellamare,  “  cette  Catilinade  dont  M. 
d’Argenson  fut  le  Ciceron,”  in  which  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Launay  was  involved.  Now 
Dumas  is  not  a  bungling  writer  ;  his  pen  is 
not  leaden  ;  his  power  of  pictorial  presen¬ 
tation,  and  of  enchaining  the  interest,  is 
not  by  any  means,  contemptible  ;  and  one 
may,  without  exaggeration,  look  upon  him 
as  the  facile  princeps  of  contemporary  ro¬ 
mance.  Having  Mademoiselle  de  Launay ’s 
book  before  him,  what  has  he  done  with  it  ? 
VVith  the  characters,  incidents,  and  bon  mots 
ready  to  hand,  he  has  made  use  of  the  ro- 
mancist's  license  to  pervert  facts  and  jum¬ 
ble  incidents  together  ;  but  he  has,  never¬ 
theless,  fallen  miserably  short  of  his  original. 
We  do  not  speak  of  literary  or  historical 
inferiority  ;  we  speak  simply  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness,  clearness,  and  interest  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  even  in  that  respect  we  say  that 
Dumas  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  charming 
memoir-writer. 

How  should  it  be  otherwise  ^  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Launay  is  describing  her  experi- 
ance ;  Dumas  is  worrying  his  imagination  to 
titillate  that  of  his  exhausted  reader.  The 
one  gives  us  the  truth  ;  true,  at  least,  as  far 
as  her  impressionigo,  the  other  only  seeks 
to  excite  our  astonishment  and  suspense. 

There  is  one  distinction,  however,  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  novels  with  memoirs  ;  and  it  is,  that 
in  novels  the  writer’s  imagination  supplies 
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all  the  details  for  the  reader,  leaving  him 
thus  a  passive  recipient — the  mere  instru¬ 
ment  upon  which  the  writer  tries  his  skill ; 
in  memoirs,  on  the  contrary,  much  is  left  to 
the  imagination  to  fill  up  for  itself;  the 
outline  is  given,  the  situation  indicated, 
and  the  reader  must  actively  co-operate,  or 
the  effect  will  he  comparatively  meagre. 
This  demand  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  will  rebut  the  mere  novel- 
reader  ;  we  cannot  help  it ;  we  are  address¬ 
ing  another  class,  and  hope  that  such  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  not  intellectual  sloths. 

Bring  only  a  willing  imagination,  and 
you  will  find  the  of  Madame  de 

Staal  one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
you  can  place  your  hand  upon  in  a  day’s 
search.  In  the  singular  existence  of  that 
woman,  whom,  by  a  bizarre  privilege,  his¬ 
tory  designates  by  three  names, — Made¬ 
moiselle  Cordier,  Mademoiselle  de  Launay, 
and  Madame  de  Staal, — the  names  of  her 
father,  mother,  and  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  almost  equally  a  stranger, — in  her  ex¬ 
istence  we  find  all  the  incidents,  characters, 
passions,  and  piquant  contrasts  which  can 
be  demanded  in  a  novel. 

On  the  threshold  we  are  met  with  one 
little  bit  of  historical  scepticism  which  may 
materially  interfere  with  the  romance  of  the 
memoir,  and  that  is  nothing  less  than  the 
question  of  the  writer’s  age.  Was  she  born 
in  1693  or  in  1684.?  A  most  ungallant 
question  ;  but,  like  many  other  ungallan¬ 
tries,  not  without  its  utility.  Ecelina  Bur¬ 
ney,  for  instance,  was  suddenly  shorn  of  the 
marvellous  nimbus  which  surrounded  her, 
when  Mr.  Croker,  prying  into  parish  regis¬ 
ters,  was  ungnllant  enough  to  expose  the 
fabrication  which  had  for  so  long  gulled 
the  gullible  world  respecting  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  authoress  of  that  remarkable 
work.  In  some  such  over*  curious  spirit  has 
ungallantry  in  the  gallantcst  nation  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ventured  to  record  a  discrepancy  of 
ten  years  between  registers  and  narra¬ 
tives,  and  to  destroy  the  perfume  which 
hovered  around  Mademoiselle  de  Launay’s 
love  affairs.  If  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 
was  born  in  1693,  she  was  only  fourteen  or 
fifteen  when  she  first  saw  and  loved  the 
Marquis  de  Silly,  eighteen  when  she  en¬ 
tered  the  service  of  the  Duchess  de  Maine, 
twenty-six  when  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  and  there  loved  the  Chevalier  de 
Menil,  forty-two  when  she  married  the 
complaisant  Baron  de  Staal.  If  we  throw 
on. an  additional  ten  years,  and  make  these 


figures  twenty-four,  twenty-eight,  thirty 
six,  and  fifty-two,  we  make  sad  havoc  with 
the  romance :  all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
youth — that  loveliest  of  lovely  things  ! — 
disappear ;  all  the  marvel  of  precocity 
vanishes.  We  have  nothing  but  a  very 
clever  woman  before  us,  and  we  exclaim 
with  Voltaire : — 

“  On  court,  helas,  apres  la  verite. 

Ah  !  croyez  moi,  Perr<nir  d  son  merilel" 

Sturdy  believers  will  look  with  suspicion 
on  all  such  insolent  application  of  dates. 
Truly,  dates  are  desperate  things  !  With 
what  remorseless  cruelty  they  scatter  our 
pretty  hypotheses  and  prettier  romances ; 
— so  pedantic,  too ! 

This  much  of  comfort  remains ; — there 
is  a  certain  obscurity  about  the  birth  of  our 
charming  heroine,  which  all  readers  will  do 
well  to  wrest  to  their  advantage.  We  have 
no  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  right 
of  M.  Cordier  to  be  considered  her  father. 
He  was  in  England,  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
sons  ;  his  wife,  obeying  the  advice  of  her 
confessor,  crossed  the  Channel  to  join  him. 
“  Mais,”  it  is  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  who 
speaks,  “s’etant  bientot  deplue  dans  un 
climat  etranger,  elle  revint  en  France  grosse 
de  moi,  dont  elle  accoucha  a  Paris.”  There 
is  a  mythic  air  about  this  narrative.  The 
affectionate  wife  crossing  the  Channel  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  driven  back  again  by 
our  climate,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  very  suspi¬ 
cious  in  itself ;  but  when  to  it  is  added  the 
fact  thift  Madame  Cordier  did  not  give  her 
child  her  husband’s  name,  we  confess  to  a 
little  suspicion.  It  was  not  for  a  daughter 
to  pry  critically  into  such  narratives,  but 
does  not  the  truth  peer  through  her  vague 
and  rapid  phrase .?  Among  the  many 
charming  mots  which  arc  constantly  cited 
from  her  Memoirs  is  this :  “  Je  ne  me  pe- 
indrai  qu’en  buste.”  It  would  seem  as  if 
her  mother’s  portrait  needed  still  greater 
reserve. 

Her  mother,  seems  to  have  availed  herself 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  place  the  burden 
i  of  the  child’s  existence  on  other  shoulders ; 
and  our  little  orphan  was  received  by  Mes- 
dames  de  Grieu  in  the  convent  of  St.  Louis 
at  Rouen,  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  re¬ 
lation.  They  had,  indeed,  early  taken  a 
j  great  fancy  to  the  sprightly  child,  and  pet- 
!  ted  her  as  women  will  pet  childr  -n  they 
I  fancy.  One  trait  of  her  humor  will  render 
j  this  intelligible.  When  little  luoro  than 
I  two  years  old  she  lived  with  the  old  Abbess 
I  of  St.  Savior’s — Madame  de  la  Ilochefou- 
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cauld,  the  mad  sister  of  the  maxim-writer 
— who,  among  other  eccentricities,  had  a 
sort  of  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled  dogs ! 
Misfortune  in  the  canine  shape  always 
touched  her,  and  her  rooms  were  filled  with 
yelping,  one-eyed,  limping,  mangy  curs; 
the  healthy  and  pretty  found  no  hospitality 
in  her  house.  The  little  child  toddled 
about  among  her  mangy  companions,  and 
one  day  happened  to  tread  on  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  incurables,  who  set  up  a  howl, 
which  made  the  abbess  look  so  angry  that  j 
the  child  was  advised,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
“beg  pardon.”  With  the  natural  logic  of 
childhood  she  supposed  that  as  the  dog  was 
the  offended  party,  to  the  dog  she  was  to 
beg  for  pardon  ;  accordingly,  toddling  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  she  knelt  before 
the  injured  animal,  and  made  her  excuses. 
This  so  charmed  the  abbess  that  it  disarmed 
her. 

Living  among  grown-up  people,  the  child 
naturally  acquired  a  certain  sedateness  of 
manner  and  quickness  of -judgment  which 
precociously  developed  her ;  and,  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  great  vivacity,  petulance,  and 
cleverness,  these  “  old-fashioned  manners” 
were  inexpressibly  charming.  She  was  the 
pet  of  the  convent ;  and  was  spoiled  by  all 
the  nuns  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
parrot  in  Cresset’s  delightful  Fer-Fcr/.  Of 
course  she  was  the  tyrant  of  that  little 
kingdom,  and  ruled  over  willing  slaves. 
But  although  despotic  in  her  use  of  power, 
she  did  not,  like  other  spoiled  children, 
shun  the  drudgery  of  education.  On  the 
contrary,  her  quick  intelligence  was  fortified 
by  great  study ;  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
it  is  true,  but,  on  the  whole,  vigorous 
enough.  Before  reaching  her  eighth  year, 
so  advanced  was  her  religious  instruction 
th:it  she  was  admitted  “  a  la  participation 
des  plus  saints  mysteres.”  She  devoured 
the  works  contained  in  the  convent  library, 
and  when  not  reading,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  prayers  and  meditations. 
Ver-Vert  himself  was  not  more  devout. 
Her  pas.sion  for  study  alarmed  her  friends, 
and  they  endeavored  to  repress  it ;  the  con¬ 
sequence,  of  course,  was,  that  restraint  only 
increased  her  ardor.  So  absorbing  had  this 
religious  fever  become,  that  she  grew  im¬ 
patient  at  the  moments  wasted  on  other 
things,  and  actually  cut  off  her  beautiful 
hair  that  she  might  be  sooner  coiffie.  '1  he 
sacrifice  completed,  repentance  began  ;  and 
the  remark  with  which  she  closes  this  anec¬ 
dote  is  singularly  suggestive  and  profound  : 
— “  Les  femmes  tienoent  a  leurs  agrements 


encore  plus  qu’a  leurs  passions ;  celle  que 
j ’avals  pour  la  lecture  ne  put  m’empecher 
de  sentir  vivement  le  regret  de  ce  sacrifice. 
Tapjrris  par  la  qu'on  pouvoil  se  repenlir. 
Cette  connaissance  ralentit  mon  ardent  pour 
ttre  relif/iense.^'*  Is  it  not  curious.^  The 
young  girl  is  willing  to  relinquish  the  world 
with  all  its  pomps  and  vanities, — willing, 
nay,  passionately  desirous  of  doing  so ;  the 
heart  is  yearning  for  the  sacrifice  ;  and,  lo  ! 
the  first  blow  to  her  self-love  shatters  all 
those  dreams.  She  who  could  renounce  the 
world,  cannot  look  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
and  behold  her  shorn  head:  all  her  religi- 
ous  ardor,  all  the  mystic  “  vocation  ”  has 
fled,  and  the  disenchanted  novice  only  frets 
because  her  hair  grows  again  so  slowly. 

Is  there  not  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  this  paradox.^  Let  us  try  our  bands  at 
one.  To  say  that  her  religious  ardor  was 
a  factitious  thing,  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  girl,  the  mere  passion  of  a  passion¬ 
ate  nature  not  knowing  how  to  expend  it¬ 
self  ;  and  that  this  uneasy  enthusiasm,  this 
factitious  sentiment,  could  not  be  of  long 
duration :  to  say  all  this  will  not  explain 
the  matter.  It  lies  deeper  than  that.  It 
lies,  we  believe,  in  the  difference  between  the 
way  in  which  we  are  affected  by  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  and  by  a  reality.  The  world  she  was 
called  upon  to  relinquish,  what  was  it  but 
an  abstraction  to  her }  Its  pomps  and  vani¬ 
ties  so  easily  despised  when  out  of  sight, 
its  temptations  so  easily  avoided  when  afar, 
its  passions  and  its  enjoyments  were  all  to 
her  in  a  sort  of  shadowy,  incomprehended 
obscurity,  which  could  not  strike  vividly 
upon  her  mind.  Besides,  it  was  such  a  grand 
thing  to  give  up  the  world  ;  so  grand  and 
so  easy,  so  flattering  to  self-love,  so  slight 
a  deprivation  to  self!  Her  hair,  on  the 
contrary,  was  no  abstraction,  but  a  reality 
she  could  not  avoid :  the  loss  of  it  made 
her  less  agreeable  in  her  own  eyes,  made 
her  sc‘lf-love  wince,  and  made  her  feel  that 
if  she  thus  regretted  one  of  the  details  of 
life  she  might  regret  them  all.  From  that 
moment  the  world  began  to  be  less  of  an 
abstraction  to  her  ;  from  that  moment  her 
desire  to  take  the  veil  abated,  till  at  length 
it  was  entirely  subdued. 

The  transition  from  “  divine  love  ”  to 
“  profane  love,”  from  religious  ardor  to  hu¬ 
man  passion,  is  very  slight  and  easy,  as  the 
history  of  fanaticism  plainly  shows.  It  was 
so  with  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  From 
her  books  of  piety  she  turned  to  those  very 
mundane  works  which  every  one  reads  and 
almost  every  one  abuses, — novelfi.  .Of* 
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course  she  carried  the  same  enthusiasm  into 
her  new  study,  and  became,  she  says, 

“  more  violently  agitated  by  the  fabulous 
adventures  of  the  personages,  than  she  was 
ever  afterwards  by  her  own.”  Strong  as 
her  passion  for  novel-reading  was,  she  had 
firmness  enough  to  conquer  it  when  her 
friends  pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  of 
such  studies ;  and  here  she  exhibited  that 
strength  of  character  which  enabled  her  to 
battle  with  the  difficulties  of  her  subsequent 
career.  “  I  have  seldom  done  anything 
which  cost  me  more,”  she  says.  “  Never¬ 
theless,  I  began  to  conceive  what  the  pas¬ 
sions  were ;  and  the  sentiments  which  form 
them  insinuated  themselves  into  my  soul, 
though  without  any  determinate  object.” 

After  religion  and  novels  came  science  ; 
and  our  charming  De  Launay  began  her 
scientific  studies  with  the  same  ardor  she 
had  formerly  thrown  into  other  subjects. 
Do  not  misunderstand  her,  however.  She 
was  no  terrific  Dacier,  dirty  and  pedantic ; 
she  was  no  Madame  du  Chatelet,  querulous 
and  mathematical ;  she  was  no  modern 
“  strong-minded  woman”  attending  Friday 
evenings  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  sea¬ 
soning  a  tite-u~tite  with  the  ‘‘  delightful 
new  discoveries”  she  learned  there.  No, 
the  De  Launay  of  whom  Chaulieu  wrote, — 

“  Launay,  qui  souverainement 
PossMes  le  talent  de  plaire ; 

Clui  sait  de  tes  defauts  te  faire  un  agrement, 

Et  des  plaisirs  du  changement 
Jouir  sans  etre  legdre,” — 

was  neither  a  dissertator  nor  a  twaddler : 
she  was  a  charming  woman,  whose  learning 
was  only  a  grace  the  more.  The  reader 
may  imagine  something  very  unlike  the  re¬ 
ality,  when  he  learns  that  Cartesianism  was 
the  philosophy  to  which  she  attached  her¬ 
self;  but  Descartes  was  then  fashionable, 
and,  ponderous  as  he  may  now  appear,  his 
formidable  quartos  were  then  turned'  over 
by  very  delicate  fingers.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  science  and  metaphysics  were  dis¬ 
cussed  as  eagerly  in  the  salon  and  boudoir^ 
as  in  the  professor’s  chair  or  lonely  study. 
Philosophy  was  the  rage,  and  rotujed  cheeks 
grew  somewhat  paler  in  bending  over  the 
august  pages  of  some  austere  thinkers.  No 
woman  was  pedantic  then  who  discussed 
topics  of  political  economy,  of  astronomy, 
chemistry,  “  fate,  foreknowledge,  free-will 
absolute ;”  geometry  was  a  feminine  accom¬ 
plishment.  Fontenelle  had  made  science 
graceful  and  attractive.  Mademoiselle  de 
iMBnay,  with  her  thirst  for  knowledge,  was 


not  likely  to  remain  behind ;  and  to  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  Latin  she  added  a  reasonable 
mastery  over  geometry,  a  tincture  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  ot 
metaphysics.  While  touching  upon  this 
subject  of  her  knowledge,  let  us  not  forget 
the  propus  naif  of  the  famous  anatomist 
Duverney,  who,  after  a  conversation  with 
her,  declared  she  was  “  la  fille  de  France 
qui  connait  le  mieux  le  corps  humain,” — 
a  phrase  which,  accepted  in  its  equivocal 
sense  by  a  giddy  duchess,  was  circulated  all 
over  Palis. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must  return 
to  the  convent.  The  study  of  Descartes 
and  Malebranchc  occupied  her  restless  mind, 
but  she  had  a  restless  heart  also  to  occupy. 
In  society,  occupation  of  that  kind  is  easily 
found;  not  so  in  a  convent,  where  males 
are  so  scarce  as  to  justify  the  remark  of  La 
Bruyere,  that  to  a  nun  even  a  gardener  is  a 
man  ;  and  our  heroine  had,  therefore,  only 
a  vague  instinct  without  an  object. 

Soon  an  object  presented  itself  in  the 

person  of  the  Chevalier  de  R - ,  who  was 

in  love  with  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Grieu. 
Could  anything  be  more  tempting  to  a 
young  girl  than  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
friend’s  lover }  The  mere  spectacle  of  two 
lovers  was  a  novelty  to  her,  and  a  singular¬ 
ly  interesting  novelty.  Of  course  she  felt 
her  own  little  heart  beat  emulously.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  }  W as  he  not  a  young 
man,  a  lover,  and  an  accomplished  perform¬ 
er  on  |he  lute,^  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  little  heart  beat.  Fortunately,  her 
great  friend  and  companion.  Mademoiselle 
de  Silly,  more  experienced  in  such  matters, 
detected  the  state  of  her  feelings,  and 
adroitly  contrived  to  change  their  current. 
It  was  a  factitious  passion,  more  a  besoin 
d'^aimer  than  a  veritable  passion,  and  quick¬ 
ly  subsided.  It  only  left  in  her  a  singular 
taste  for  the  lute. 

Next  came  M.  Brunei,  who  was  not  a 
musician,  but,  as  a  compensation,  could 
turn  a  couplet  with  some  skill.  He  first 
saw  her  in  the  convent  parlor,  and  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  struck  with  her  charms 
and  accomplishments.  His  admiration,  of 
course,  flowed  into  verses  ;  an  interchange 
of  couplets  took  place.  There  was  an 
epistle  to  Doris ;  then  a  reply  to  that  epis¬ 
tle  ;  finally,  a  portrait  of  Doris ; — all  as 
innocently  as  possible.  It  was  a  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  flirtation,  and  ended  in  a  real  friend¬ 
ship. 

M.  Brunei  presented  to  her  the  Abb6 
Vertot,  known  by  his  historical  works,  who 
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fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Such  a 
man-killer  was  this  witty,  piquant,  little 
gill !  The  abbe.  learning  how  gloomy  were 
her  prospects,  generously  offered  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  her.  Although  counselled  by 
her  friends  to  accept  this  offer,  she  declined 
it ;  and  herein  displayed  the  rectitude  i  f 
her  judgment  no  less  than  her  firmness  of 
will.  “  Je  m’etais  resolue  dc  bonne  heure,” 
she  says,  “  a  Tindigence,  et  fy  troucais 
moins  dHnconvtnient  qv'a  me  charger  dt 
quelque  obligation  suspe'  teJ*'*  It  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  her  that  the  abbe,  as  well  as 
M.  Brunei,  in  relinquishing  the  idea  of 
gaining  her  affection,  did  not  cease  to  be 
her  firm  and  excellent  friend. 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
fascination  about  our  heroine  which  pecu¬ 
liarly  affected  Plutus,  for  her  friends  seem 
excessively  prompt  to  offer  her  money.  M. 
Rey,  a  married  man,  and  a  great  admirer, 
hearing  of  her  distress,  very  delicately  pro¬ 
posed  to  assure  her  a  sum  whieh  would 
enable  her  to  live  honorably, — adding,  as  a 
proof  that  he  wished  to  take  no  advantage 
of  the  obligation,  that  he  would  consent,  if 
she  required  it,  never  to  see  her  again. 
This,  also,  she  declined, — perhaps  wisely, 
for  one  has- an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  con¬ 
dition  would  not  have  been  fulfilled  on  his 
side.  He,  also,  continued  her  friend. 
The  gradual  cooling  of  his  love  is  calculated 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  as  a  geomet¬ 
rical  ratio,  in  a  style  very  characteristic  of 
the  age ; — “  I  often  visited,”  she  says, 
“  Mademoiselle  d'h^pinay,  where  M.  Rey 
was  almost  daily.  As  they  lived  close  to 
the  convent  I  usually  returned  on  foot,  and 
M.  Rey  always  accompanied  me.  There 
was  an  open  square  to  pass  in  our  way,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance 
he  always  took  me  round  by  the  side ;  he 
now  traversed  it  through  the  centre,  from 
whieh  1  concluded  that  his  love  was  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  difference  of  the  diagonal  and  I 
the  two  sides  of  a  square.” 

Of  the  Chevalier  de  Herb — we  have  only 
a  touch,  but  it  is  done  with  a  master’s  pen¬ 
cil.  Here  was  a  new  sort  of  man,  one  who 
had  Pair  d>i  monde^ — a  well-dressed,  well- 
spoken,  good-looking  nonentity.  On  inter¬ 
rogating  her  memory  she  found  that,  during 
a  whole  evening,  she  had  ht-ard  him  say 
nothing  but  the  terms  of  his  game  at  cards, 
and  she  was  disenchanted.  She  confesses, 
however,  to  have  felt  great  jealousy  at 
seeing  him  pay  his  addresses  to  another, 
and  wrote  some  verses,  in  which  she  said, — 


“  Je  rougisde  ma  faiblesse, 

Encor  plus  de  moo  amant.” 

Aware  of  how  this  confession  may  be 
turned  against  her,  she  delightfully  remarks, 
— “  1  would  have  suppressed  this  had  I 
been  writin"  a  novel.  1  know  a  heroine 
ought  to  have  but  one  passion ;  that  it 
must  be  for  some  one  quite  perfect,  and 
never  die.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  has  only 
the  merit  of  being  what  it  is.” 

“  Lc  vrai  est  coinme  il  peut,  et  n’a  de 
merite  que  d’etre  ce  qu’il  est is  not  that 
an  admirable  aphorism }  It  not  inaptly 
characterises  the  whole  of  these  Memoin, 
written  as  they  arc  in  a  stylo  as  subdued  as 
it  is  clear  and  truthful ;  with  no  want  of  wit 
or  wisdom,  there  is  no  striving  after  either. 

We  have  lingered  on  these  first  flutter-* 
ings  of  the  heart  because  they  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  preparations  for  a  deeper  feeling  : 
Love  was  trying  his  young  wings  before 
encountering  the  noble  perils  of  a  true  pas¬ 
sion.  The  Marquis  de  Silly,  the  conquer¬ 
or  of  this  heart,  like  Caesar,  conquered  the 
moment  he  appeared.  Novelists  in  search 
of  a  situation,  or  novel-readers  in  search  of 
an  emotion,  cannot  do  better  than  accom¬ 
pany  our  charming  De  Launay  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  Silly.  There  is  nothing  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  it  at  first  sight :  it  is  sombre 
with  the  shadow  of  centuries  ;  it  is  grand, 
but  with  a  grandeur  derived  from  faded 
splendor  rather  than  from  present  prosperi¬ 
ty.  There  is  nothing  gay  about  it :  no 
riotous  hospitality  lights  up  its  halls  ;  no 
echoes  of  many  mirthful  voices  cheer  its 
solitude.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not 
without  its  charm.  An  old  marquis,  poor, 
and,  like  most  country  gentlemen,  inclined 
to  avarice  ;  a  rigid  marquise  mumbling  her 
devotions  ;  a  lively  daughter  and  her  live¬ 
ly  friend  ; — and  when  that  friend  bears  the 
name  of  De  Launay,  cannot  the  reader,  with 
a  little  indulgence  of  his  imagination,  make 
out  the  personnel  of  a  drama.?  Not  yet, 
perhaps  ;  but,  patience  !  the  lover  arrives, 
and  then  the  circle  is  complete.  They  have 
been  talking  of  him  daily  ;  he  is  expected 
from  England,  where  he  has  been  detained 
a  prisoner  of  war.  Fond  father,  proud 
mother,  proud  sister,  and  inquisitive  friend, 
— they  have  all  daily  discussed  his  merits  ; 
and  now  he  arrives. 

The  “  coming  man,”  when  long  expected, 
long  talked  of,  appears  under  incalculable 
advantages,  if  he  have  not  the  misfortune 
to  create  a  decidedly  unfavorable  disap¬ 
pointment.  Our  idea  of  him  from  the  de- 
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scriptions  of  others  is  sure  to  be  false, — 
perhaps  ludicrously  so.  And  not  only  have 
we  to  recover  from  that  first  disappointment, 
but  also  from  another,  and  that  other  far 
more  cruel, — the  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  march  of  events  and  our  imagined 
scheme  for  them.  We  arrange  little  dramas 
in  our  head ;  we  settle  what  we  shall  say, 
what  we  shall  do,  what  he  will  reply,  and 
bow  he  w  ill  act.  He  arrives  quite  una¬ 
ware  of  the  scheme  laid  down  and  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  He  acts  his  own  part 
instead  of  ours,  and  all  our  little  dreams 
are  blown  away  “  into  thin  air.”  But  it 
may  happen  that,  owing  to  the  very  inten¬ 
sity  of  our  disappointment,  the  impression 
he  creates  is  greatly  deepened  ;  such  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Silly. 

Had  she  imagined  a  dashing  young  offi¬ 
cer,  gay,  sprightly,  gallant ;  with  easy 
manners  and  incomparable  inoustachios ; 
anxious  to  please,  and,  above  all,  to  please 
the  sex  ?  The  marquis  was  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  Cold,  haughty,  and  reserved,  he 
scarcely  spoke  but  to  command  ;  kept  him¬ 
self  to  his  own  room  in  company  with  his 
books ;  or  walked  alone,  and  was  scarcely 
visible  but  at  meals.  Had  he  adopted  such 
a  part  on  mature  calculation,  ho  could  not 
have  chosen  one  more  effective  :  the  ardent 
imagination  of  our  heroine  was  at  once  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  less  he  seemed  to  notice 
her,  the  more  she  thought  of  him.  Consi¬ 
der  !  They  were  in  a  country-house  ;  he 
was  the  only  young  man  ;  he  was  a  soldier, 
a  hero,  and  mysterious  ;  she  was  young, 
romantic,  sensitive :  if  your  invention  can¬ 
not  weave  out  a  romance  with  such  mate¬ 
rials,  it  must  be  beggarly  indeed.  Just 
re.ad  the.se  simple  passages,  so  brief,  yet  so 
pregnant  with  meaning,  and  see  what  a  lit¬ 
tle  world  of  feeling  they  enclose  : — 

His  attractionsand  his  disdainfulness  piqued  me 
keenly.  His^sister,  who  had  seen  him  more  soci¬ 
able,  w^as  hardly  less  mortitied  than  myself ;  and 
it  was  the  usual  topic  of  our  ronversation.  One 
day,  as  we  were  walking  in  a  wood,  where  we 
thought  ourselves  alone,  we  gave  utterance  to  our 
feelings  of  resentment.  He  came  close  up  to  us 
without  our  perceiving  him.  and,  as  he  found  we 
were  talking  of  him,  stopped  to  hear  us.  We  had 
seated  ourselves;  he  concealed  himself  behind 
some  trees,  and  lost  none  of  our  conversation, 
which  was  animated  by  divers  passions.  He 
found  it  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  felt  that  we 
had  reason  to  complain  of  a  contempt  which  we 
did  not  deserve.  He  did  not  show  himself ;  but 
when  we  returned  to  the  chateau,  he  told  us  that 
he  had  heard  himself  spoken  of,  that  a  great  deal 


of  harm  had  been  said  of  him,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  said  jestingly.  ‘  One  has  no  wish  to  jest,’ 

I  said  to  him,  ‘  when  complaining  of  you.’  This 
naive  answer  pleased  him.  *  I  did  not  expect,’  he 
replied,  looking  at  me,  ‘  to  find  what  1  do  in  the 
valley  of  Auge.’  He  then  confessed  the  pleasure 
he  had  felt  in  listening  to  our  conversation,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  been  spared  in  it.  From  that 
time  he  thought  us  worthy  of  his,  and  never  left 
us.  Our  walks  and  reading  were  all  in  common. 
So  I  passed  the  whole  day  with  some  one  who 
pleased  me  immensely,  and  whom  I  yet  never 
dreamed  of  pleasing.  It  appeared  to  me  impossi¬ 
ble  that  a  man,  accustomed  to  live  with  and  be 
loved  by  the  most  charming  women,  could  pay  me 
the  least  notice,  wanting  as  I  did  both  beauty  and 
the  charms  which  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
alone  confer.  I  wrote  some  verse.s,  which  I  did 
not  show,  which  well  expressed  this  disposition 
of  my  mind,  for,  after  drawing  his  portrait,  1  ended 
by  saying, 

“  Helas !  je  1’  aimerais  si  j’etais  plus  aimable. 

“  I  was  youthful  in  experience  rather  than  in 
years,  fori  had  as  yet  loved  nothing;  the  first 
fancy  1  had  felt  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  was  but  the 
effect  of  romantic  ideas,  which  made  me  desire  to 
have  a  passion  in  order  to  become,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  a  more  important  personage.  The  fit  of  jea¬ 
lousy  that  I  had  afterwards  suffered  was  but  the 
mortification  of  pride  humbled  on  every  point.  It 
in  no  wise  resembled  the  feelings  which  now  seiz¬ 
ed  me.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  I  never 
thought  of  resisting  them ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  without  danger  because  they  would  be 
unreturned,  and  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  conceal  them  carefully. 

“  Thetfear  of  entangling  himself  with  me,  or  of 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself, 
made  M.  de  Silly  careful  not  to  he  alone  with  me. 

I  was  fully  determined  to  say  nothing  to  him,  yet 
I  passionately  longed  for  the  meeting  he  so  care¬ 
fully  avoided.  On  discovering  the  motive  of  his 
circumspection,  I  wished  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  have  some  private  conversation  with  him  which 
should  reassure  him,  and  let  him  know  how  far  I 
was  from  forgetting  what  I  owed  to  myself.  I 
had,  at  last,  that  satisfaction  one  day,  as  we  went 
our  usual  walk.  Mademoiselle  de  Silly,  not 
being  well,  excused  herself.  The  mother,  who 
thought  only  of  her  son’s  amusement,  told  me  to 
go  with  him.  There  was  no  possibility  of  esca^ie. 
We  went  to  some  distance  in  the  Helds.  He  walk¬ 
ed  along  in  silence  far  more  embarrassed  than  I 
was.  This  little  triumph  gave  me  courage  to  speak, 
i  It  was,  at  first,  on  the  beauty  of  the  fields ;  but 
j  that  not  being  distant  enough  from  the  subjects  I 
I  wished  to  avoid,  from  earth  I  ascended  to  heaven, 
I  and  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  I  kept  firmly  up  in  that  exalted ‘region  un¬ 
til  we  joined  the  rest  of  the  party  on  our  return  to 
the  chateau. 

“  M.  de  Silly,  free  from  all  anxiety,  had  grace¬ 
fully  joined  in  the  conversation, of  which  the  subject, 
though  grave,  had  been  lightly  treated.  I  deiived  this 
advantage  from  it,  that  he  saw  that  1  knew  both 
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!:ow  to  talk  arid  how  to  be  silent.  Moreover,  I 
enjoyed  that  delightful  sensation  unknown  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  resist  the  impulses  of  their 
hearts. 

“  Hencefohh  M.  de  Silly  no  longer  shunned 
me.  I  did  not  avoid  him,  and  we  often  met.  He 
appeared  pleased  to  converse  with  me  and  made 
me  conscious  of  the  most  flattering  esteem.  He 
added  to  this  a  tender  interest  in  all  concerning 
me.  I  found  a  proof  of  this  in  the  little  bits  of 
advice  he  was  lond  of  giving  me.  Their  success 
was  infallible.  In  fact  I  found  in  him  all  that  I 
could  desire,  except  the  love  which  I  fancied  I  did 
not  desire.  It  was  pleasant  to  love  withont  fear 
and  without  struggle,  ^fe  from  all  weakness,  and 
with  no  other  care  than  that  of  dissernbling  my 
feelings ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  1  did  this 
badly,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  a  man  so  sharp 
and  so  well  versed  in  gallantry  as  the  Marquis  de 
Silly,  must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  perhaps 
even  more  so  than  I  was  myself  waS,  of  what  I 
felt  for  him.  It  is  true  that  he  never  let  me  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  had  noticed  it,  not  even  when  in  after 
times  we  lived  in  an  intimate  confidence.  1  only 
knew  from  his  sister,  a  long  while  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  tempted  to  attach  himself  to  me ; 
but  that  foreseeing  the  attachment  would  not  be 
eternal,  he  had  been  withheld  by  the  esteem  with 
which  I  inspired  him,  and  pity  for  the  sad  fate  he 
would  be  preparing  me.  He  sometimes  said  to 
me  with  excitement,  ‘  I  should  hate  any  one 
wretched  enough  to  deceive  you.*  ” 

Having  thus  expressed  his  feelings  for 
her,  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  a  certain 

Mademoiselle  D - ,  who  had  neither 

grace  nor  talent,  but  who  seemed,  at  any 
rate,'  to  have  more  charm  for  our  haughty, 
pedantic  marquis,  though  she  failed  to  ex¬ 
cite  any  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  our  he¬ 
roine. 

He  departed,  leaving  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  hopelessly  in  love,  and  obliged  to 
find  a  consolation  in  writing  stories  and  ro¬ 
mances  in  which  her  own  feelings  and  ad¬ 
ventures  were  depicted.  One  figure  was 
constantly  appearing,  as  if  her  pencil  lov¬ 
ingly  dwelt  upon  every  feature ;  that  figure 
was  of  course  the  portrait  of  the  marquis, 
such  as  it  had  impressed  itself  upon  the  ex¬ 
citable  imagination  of  the  writer.  VVe  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  last  point,  for  in  spite  of  the 
glowing  colors  of  her  palette,  he  has  left  a 
very  different  impression  upon  our  minds. 
To  us  he  appears  morose,  selfish,  reserved, 
pedantic,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  her  re¬ 
gard. 

This  little  romance  had  no  dinoitement : 
like  many  other  romances  of  real  life,  it 
fades  away  into  prosaic  insignificance.  She 
remains  his  firm  friend,  and  continues  an 
active  correspondence  with  him  when  she 
is  at  Paris  *,  her  letters  serve  to  lighten  the 


ennui  of  a  camp,  and  she  became  in  his 
eyes,  to  use  her  own  energetic  expression, 
nothing  more  than  une  vieille  gazette. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  amours  to  the  more 
stirring  events  of  her  life ;  let  us  quit  the 
convent  she  is  forced  to  quit  on  the  death 
of  her  protrectress,  and  follow  her  to  Paris, 
where  she  is  penniless  and  almost  friend¬ 
less.  The  style  of  the  romance  changes, 
but  the  interest  increases,  There  we  see 
the  clever,  strong-willed,  unhappy  girl,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  perils,  and  bravely  surmount¬ 
ing  them ;  and  the  sight  is  interesting  in 
many  aspects.  Few  books  are  more  agree¬ 
able  than  these  Memoirs,  containing  as  they 
do  the  portrait  of  one  human  being,  and  the 
brilliant  sketches  of  a  strange  and  interest¬ 
ing  epoch  ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  dwell 
long  on  their  riches,  and  must  e’en  bid  the 
reader  seek  them  out  for  himself.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  select  a  few  piquant  extracts 
by  way  of  a  whet  to  the  appetite. 

When  she  arrived  at  Paris  her  hopes  wore 
by  ho  means  high  ;  wirh  all  her  talents  and 
instruction,  she  saw  but  little  chance  of  ho¬ 
norably  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  but  the 
giddy,  foolish  Duchesse  de  la  Ferte,  having 
warmly  espoused  her  cause,  and  having 
been  immensely  astonished  by  her  talents, 
spoke  glowingly  of  what  she  would  do  for 
her.  8he  began  by  settling  that  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Launay  should  be  the  instructress 
of  the  royal  infant,  whose  birth  was  then 
expected.  Madame  la  Dauphine  could  not 
refuse  the  Duchesse  the  politesse  of  bring¬ 
ing  forth  a  daughter;  and  that  daughter 
should  be  the  pupil  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay.  Meanwhile  the  duchess  took  her 
about  with  great  pride,  to  display  her  as  a 

prodigy  ;  and  in  one  of  these  visits  - 

But  we  must  let  our  heroine  speak  for  her¬ 
self  : — 

'*  Le  lendemain,  etant^  allee  chez  la  Duchesse 
Noallles,  elle  me  manda  d’y  venir:  j’arrive; 
‘  Voilk,*  dit-elle,  *  voilk,  madame,  cette  personae 
dont  je  vous  ai  entreteniie,  qui  a  un  si  gran  desprit, 
qui  sail  dantdechoses.  Alloiis,  Mademoiselle,  par- 
lez.  Madame,  vous  allez  voir  com  me  elle  paile.* 
.....Elle  vit  que  j'hesitais  a  r^pondre,  et  pensa  qu’il 
fallait  m'aider  comme  une  ebanteuse  qui  prelude, 
a  qui  I’on  indique  Pair  qiPon  d4.«ire  d’entendre — 
‘  Parlez  un  peu  de  religiout  me  dit-elUy  ‘  vous 
direz  ensuite  autre  cAose.’  ’* 

Is  not  that  exquisite  }  It  was  the  same 
duchess  who  one  day  said  to  her,  “  Tiens, 
mon  enfant,  je  ne  vois  que  moi  qui  a  tou- 
jours  raison  :  ”  what  a  naive  avowal  of  an 
almost  universal  feeling  !  It  was  she,  also, 
who  in  the  country  used  to  amuse  herself 
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with  playing  cards  with  her  domestics  and 
the  neighboring  tradesm'^n,  adding,  “  Je 
les  triche  ;  mais  c’est  qu’ils  me  volent.” 

It  is  somewhat  painful,  at  first,  to  find  a 
woman  so  gifted  with  a  powerful  mind« 
brilliant  wit,  and  unusual  calmness  and 
prudence,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  in¬ 
dubitably  was,  obliged  to  accept  the  place 
of  a  mere  fejnme-d>*-chamhre  to  the  Duchess 
de  Maine,  and  condemned  to  functions  she 
was  ill-fitted  to  execute,  while  so  many 
other  offices  would  have  profited  by  her 
talents :  yet  this  only  makes  her  subsequent 
triumph  more  striking.  Power  must  mani¬ 
fest  itself ;  expel  it  with  a  fork  and  it  still 
returns ;  place  it  at  the  plough,  and  even 
the  coarse  environments  of  field  labor  will 
not  prevent  its  upward  flight ;  place  it  in 
the  stable,  and  even  the  company  of  ostlers 
and  grooms  will  not  stifle  it ;  place  it  on  a 
lonely  moor,  in  the  bosom  of  a  shepherd 
boy.  and  even  there  the  irresistible  impulse 
will  burst  all  bonds,  and  make  a  pathway 
for  itself  through  all  obstacles.  Never  was 
there  a  more  erroneous  opinion  than  that 
which,  soundingly  and  epigrammatically 
expressed  by  the  poet  in  one  line,  has  been 
caught  up  as  an  oracular  utterance  coming 
from  the  very  depth  of  things,  by  all  whose 
strivings  are  out  of  proportion  with  their 
powers,  and  who  proudly  echo  that 

“  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.” 

It  is  true  that  the  world  does  not  always, 
if  it  does  ever,  know  the  greatest  to  be  the 
greatest ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  what¬ 
ever  is  strong  to  realise  itself,  and  whatever 
is  realised  must  be  recognised.  On  this 
subject  no  little  confusion  exists,  owing  to 
the  shiftiness  with  which  “  the  world  ’’  is 
employed  as  a  general  term.  If  it  be  meant 
that  the  world  of  Smith  and  Jones,  the 
world  of  crowded  thoroughfares  and  heated 
manufactories,  knows  nothing  of  the  great 
geometer,  the  great  thinker,  or  even  the 
great  poet,  until  Time  has  consecrated  the 
opinion  of  the  few,  and  consolidated  into  a 
monument  the  vapory  breath  of  reputation, 
no  one  will  dispute  the  position ;  but  then 
the  aphorism  about  the  world  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  its  greatest  men  falls  to  the  ground : 
the  world  does  know :  that  is  to  say,  the 
world  of  geometers,  of  thinkers,  of  poets, 
the  men  who  are  capable  of  recognising  this 
greatness  recognise  it ;  the  crowd  not  being 
capable  has  no  eyes  to  see.  It  is  idle  to 
rave  about  genius  being  neglected,  when 
genius  itself  rarely  appeals  to  any  very  ex¬ 
tended  circle ;  to  be  neglected  by  the  ^owd, 


to  find  inferior  intellects  more  popular,  be¬ 
cause  more  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  crowd,  is  not  failure,  is  not  a  cause 
of  complaint,  but  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

We  emphatically  repeat,  therefore,  that 
power  of  every  kind  must  manifest  itself, 
and  its  manifestations  must  be  recognised. 
We  find  an  humble  illustration  in  the  re¬ 
markable  woman  whose  Memoirs  now  occu¬ 
py  us.  She  is  in,  perhaps,  the  very  worst 
position  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  those  talents  which  she  possessed — 
femne-de-chnmhre  to  a  dissipated  and  not 
very  discerning  duchess,  she  feels  herself 
imprisoned  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
office,  yet  accident  opens  a  small  issue 
for  her,  and  at  once  her  cleverness  is  re¬ 
vealed.  The  duchess  carelessly  tells  her 
to  write  to  Fontf'nelle  respecting  a  pretend¬ 
ed  miracle  which  then  occupied  Paris.  She 
I  writes,  and  her  letter  is  so  piquant,  so 
I  clever,  and  so  well  expressed,  that  Fonte- 
nelle,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  shows  it  to 
every  one.  It  is  copied,  circulated,  passes 
the  frontier ;  and  its  author  attracts  uni¬ 
versal  attention.  From  that  moment  she 
becomes  the  duchess’s  secretary,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  personage.  Her  talents  are  called 
forth  and  acknowledged.  The  femme-de- 
chamhre  changes  at  once  into  the  femme- 
d'espril ;  and  all  the  clever  men  of  the 
kingdom  are  her  friends  and  admirers. 
What  follows  the  grandes  nuits  at  Sceaux.^ 
—  the  ct)nspiracy  of  Cellamare  ;  her  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Bastille,  with  her  ampur 
there  with  the  Chevalier  de  Menel ;  and 
the  touching  unrequited  love  of  Maison 
Rouge,  the  governor  of  the  Bastille,  must 
be  sought  in  her  Memoirs  :  we  can  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  them.  They  will  not 
bear  abridgement,  she  has  told  them  so 
well ;  and,  moreover,  our  own  limits  are 
nearly  touched. 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  will  have 
fulfilled  its  object  if  it  set  the  reader  in 
quest  of  Madame  de  StaaPs  Memoirs^  we 
will  give  the  portrait  she  has  drawn  of  her¬ 
self.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
pleasant  little  practice  which  was  then 
common  in  France,  for  persons  to  write  de¬ 
scriptions  of  themselves, — an  agreeable  ex- 
erci.se  of  egotism  and  cleverness  It  was 
Madame  du  Dcffend,  the  witty  blind  old 
friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  first,  we 
believe,  set  the  fashion  ;  and  this  is  Ma- 
deiiioiselie  de  Launay’s  contribution  : — 

*<  De  Launay  is  of  the  middle  height,  thin. 
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bony,  and  plain.  Her  di.«position  and  mind  are 
like  her  face;  there  is  nothing  disagreeable,  but 
there  is  no  charm.  Her  ill  fortunes  have  a  good 
deal  contributed  to  her  being  so  well  thought  of. 
The  prejudice  which  exists,  to  the  effect,  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  neither  goo<l  birth  nor  fortune  are  unedu¬ 
cated,  causes  the  little  they  may  know  to  be  over¬ 
valued  ;  yet  she  has  had  an  excellent  education, 
and  from  it  has  derived  al'  that  is  good  in  her, 
such  as  the  virtuous  principles,  noble  sentiments, 
and  rules  of  conduct,  which  habit  has  rendered 
natural  to  her.  Her  folly  has  always  been  to  be 
reasonable ;  and,  like  those  women  who  fancy 
they  have  fine  figures  because  their  stays  are  tight, 
her  reason  having  greatly  troubled  her,  she  fancies 
she  has  a  great  deal.  Yet  she  has  never  been 
able  to  triumph  over  the  hastiness  of  her  tem()er, 
nor  even  subject  it  to  some  appearance  of  equali¬ 
ty,  which  has  often  rendered  her  disagreeable  to 
her  superiors,  a  burden  in  society,  and  perfectly 
insupportable  to  those  dependent  on  her:  happily 
fortune  has  not  placed  her  in  a  situation  to  have 
many  in  that  lelation.  With  all  her  faults  she 
has  not  failed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  reputation 
which  she  owes  solely  to  two  fortuitous  occa¬ 
sions  :  one  of  which  brought  into  evidence  what 
talent  she  had  ;  and  the  other  displayed  her  dis¬ 
cretion  and  firmness.  These  events  having  been 
much  known,  made  her  known  likewise,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obscurity  in  which  her  condition 
bad  placed  her,  and  induced  for  her  a  considera¬ 
tion  beyond  her  station  ;  she  has  tried  to  be  none 
the  vainer;  hut  the  satisfaction  she  feels  in  think¬ 
ing  herself  free  from  vanity,  is  a  vanity  in  itself. 


“  She  has  filled  up  her  life  with  serious  occu¬ 
pations,  more  to  strengthen  her  reason  than  to  or¬ 
nament  her  mind,  for  which  she  has  little  regard. 
No  opinion  presents  itself  to  her  with  sufficient 
clearness  for  her  to  cling  to  it,  or  to  prevent  her 
being  as  ready  to  reject  as  to  receive  it ;  which  is 
the  cause  of  her  arguing  but  rarely,  unless  from 
ill-humor.  She  has  read  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
only  knows  enough  to  understand  what  is  said  on 
any  subject,  and  not  to  say  anything  mal  d  pro~ 
pos.  She  has  sought  carefully  a  knowledge  of 
her  duties,  and  has  resfiected  them  at  the  ex[)ense 
of  her  ta.stes.  She  has  felt  authorized,  from  the 
little  allowance  she  makes  for  herself,  to  make 
none  for  other  [>eople ;  in  which  she  follows  her 
inflexible  nature,  which  her  position  has  cramped 
without  depriving  of  its  elasticity. 

“  The  love  of  liberty  is  her  predominant  pas¬ 
sion, — a  moat  unfortunate  passion  for  her,  who 
has  passed  the  grtater  portion  of  her  life  in  servi¬ 
tude;  therefore,  her  position  has  always  he  n  un¬ 
bearable  to  her,  notwithstanding  the  unhoped-for 
pleasures  she  may  have  found  there. 

She  has  always  been  very  sensible  to  friend¬ 
ship,  yet  more  touched  by  the  merits  and  virtues 
of  her  friends,  than  by  their  feelings  for  herself; 
indulgent  when  they  are  only  wanting  to  her,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  wanting  to  themselves.” 

This  portrait  is,  of  course,  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  with  the  proper  reserves :  she  does  not 
'  paint  herself  in  the  niQst  glowing  colors; 
I  but  the  lineaments  arc  correctly  given. 


From  Weekly  Imtrvotor. 
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“  A  POET  is  bom,  not  made,”  says  Cicero, 
by  which  remark  he  means  that  the  gift  or 
faculty  of  song  is  a  primary  endowment, 
and  not  acquired  artificially  or  by  teaching 
and  training.  Nearly  at  the  head  of  such 
true  ‘‘  born”  poets  of  nature,  in  whom  “  the 
inspiration  and  the  faculty  divine”  are  de¬ 
veloped  so  early  in  life,  and  so  strikingly, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  proper  voca¬ 
tion  o.n  earth,  stands  John  Keats,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  present  sketch.  Indeed,  among 
all  those  whom  Shelley  beautifully  styles 
“  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown,”  no 
other  name  in  English  literature,  save  that 
of  Chatterton,  can  claim  for  a  moment 
even  to  rank  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
Keats.  Michael  Bruce,  Henry  Kirke  White, 
and  others  cut  off,  like  them,  in  their  open¬ 
ing  pronii.se,  must  be  assigned  a  much  low¬ 
er,  though  still  most  honorable  place  in  the 


poetical  scale.  Not  dissimilar  were  the 
fates  of  the  two  youthful  sons  of  genius  for 
whom  we  have  thus  claimed  especial  pre¬ 
eminence.  The  story  of  “  the  marvellous 
boy  who  perished  in  his  pride,”  shadowed 
forth  but  too  closely  the  career  of  his  equally 
unfortunate  successor,  on  whose  high  spirit 
the  injustice  of  the  world  produced  nearly 
the  same  disastrous  eff 3ct8 ;  and,  yet,  short 
as  was  the  existence  here  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
ensure  an  immortality  of  fame.  Grievous 
it  must  always  be,  nevertheless,  to  reflect 
on  the  brevity  of  his  course,  and  the  more 
so,  as  his  last  fragmentary  compositi  *n  was 
indubitably  the  grandest  of  all  his  works, 
exhibition  few  or  none  of  those  blemishes, 
arising  from  youth  and  inexperience,  which 
marred  here  and  there  the  perfectness  of 
his  previous  productions.  In  the  poem  al- 
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ludcd  to,  the  **  Hyperion,”  he  rises  into  a  \ 
style  of  sustained  power,  which  makes  us 
regret  its  unfinished  state  almost  as  much 
as  Milton  lamented  that  Chaucer  should 
have 

“  Left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.” 

Byron,  by  no  means  inclined  to  over-rate 
the  peculiar  eflFusion  of  a  genius  like  that  of 
Keats,  yet  records  his  opinion,  that  “  the 
fragment  of  Hyperion  seems  actually  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Titans  (early  giants),  and  is 
as  sublime  as  iEschylus.  It  may  in  truth 
be  well  compared  to  one  of  those  wonderful 
torsos  of  antiquity,  whose  incompleteness 
cannot  hide  the  grandeur  of  the  original 
conception,  or  the  beauty  of  the  execu¬ 
tion,  and  only  rouses  the  fancy  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  the  work  would  appear  in  a 
state  of  entirety.  Had  Keats  written  no¬ 
thing  else,  his  name  must  have  gone  down 
to  posterity  as  a  genuine  child  of  the  muses. 
Yes!  Coming  ages  will  not  allow  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  words  of  the  young  bard 
himself,  uttered  in  a  moment  of  physical 
weakness,  and  when  yearning  for  the  repose 
of  the  grave,  “  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  written  in  water  I”  Touching  lan¬ 
guage,  but  not  just  or  true. 

John  Keats  was  born  on  the  29th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1796.  His  parents  were  of  humble 
station  comparatively,  but  well  situated  in  the 
world  as  regarded  pecuniary  circumstances. 
Very  early  in  life  did  the  “  divine  afflatus'"' 
descend,  apparently,  upon  his  spirit,  for  his 
teachers  at  Enfield  School  became  soon 
cognisant  of  his  poetical  tendencies,  and 
encouraged  him  to  cultivate  them  in  his 
academic  exercises.  He  was  destined  by  his 
relations  to  the  medical  profession,  though 
whether  in  the  ambiguous  English  character 
of  an  apothecary  or  dispenser  of  medicine, 
or  of  a  regular  surgeon  or  physician,  does 
not  clearly  appear.  He  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice,  however,  to  a  surgical  practitioner  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  continued  for  a  year 
or  two  to  go  through  the  ordinary  drudgery 
attendant  on  such  a  position.  When  we 
think  of  the  spirit  thus  trammelled,  we  can¬ 
not  but  entertain  a  strong  (though  perhaps 
very  foolish)  feeling  of  regret,  every  hour  of 
that  young  life  expended  on  the  mortar  and 
pestle  being  to  all  seeming  a  loss  to  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country.  How¬ 
ever,  the  soul  of  song  was  in  him,  and  long 
before  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  had 
both  cultivated  his  mind  highly  by  poetical 
reading,  and  had  himself  attempted  to  em¬ 
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balm  his  maturer  thoughts  in  verse.  The 
model  which  he  chiefly  loved  and  followed 
among  the  works  of  the  mighty  dead,  was 
the  minor  poetry  of  Sbakspeare ;  and, 
among  the  moderns,  his  great  favorite  was 
Leigh  Hunt.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  or  at  least  will  be  no  matter  of  marvel 
to  those  who  have  particularly  noted  certain 
characteristics  common  to  the  poets  in  ques¬ 
tion,  far  apart  as  they  may  stand  otherwise. 
Eye-painting  is  their  especial  and  predomi¬ 
nant  feature  ;  that  is,  painting  (in  words) 
either  from  a  close  and  minute  observation 
of  actual  objects  in  nature,  or  from  fancy- 
subjects  not  less  vividly  presented  to  the 
mental  apprehension.  Keats  seems  to  have 
felt  this  style  of  composition  most  congenial 
to  him,  and  adopted  it  so  completely,  that 
even  where  he  describes  objects  entirely  su¬ 
pernatural,  and  not  to  be  seen  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  he  pictures  them  forth 
with  as  much  point  and  force  as  if  they 
had  lain  directly  before  his  actual  vision. 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  in  truth,  as  if  they 
must  have  been  virtually  if  not  really  pal¬ 
pable  to  his  sight,  however  impalpable  to 
that  of  others.  He  was,  indeed, 

“  One  of  the  inmost  dwellers  in  ihe  core 

Of  the  old  woods,  when  Nymphs  and  Graces 
lived — 

Where  still  they  live,  to  eyes,  like  theirs,  divine.” 

The  partiality  of  Keats  for  the  writings 
of  Leigh  Hunt  led  him  to  select  the  “  Ex¬ 
aminer,”  then  conducted  by  that  gentleman, 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  his  first 
published  pieces  to  the  woild.  One  sonnet 
was  printed  originally  in  the  periodical  in 
question;  and  subsequently  a  number  of 
other  small  poems  were  laid  before  Mr. 
Hunt  by  a  mutual  friend  (Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  we  believe).  Himself  a  true  poet, 
tbe  editor  of  the  “  Examiner”  possessed  too 
fine  a  taste  not  to  discover  at  once  that  a 
new  planet  was  here  struggling  to  rise  above 
the  literary  horizon,  and  he  gave  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  in  his  power  to  Keats.  This 
incident  occurred  in  the  middle  of  1816, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  subsequent 
months,  various  successive  specimens  of  the 
young  poet’s  powers  were  presented  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Hunt,  accompanied,  in  the 
December  of  the  year  mentioned,  by  a 
warm  eulogy,  in  which  their  author  was 
classed  with  another  youthful  bard,  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  whose  career  and  works  by 
no  means  disgraced  the  editorial  prognosti¬ 
cations.  Keats  was  induced  to  print  a 
small  volume  of  occasional  pieces  in  May, 
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1817,  and  his  keenly  sensitive  nature  was 
much  gratihed  with  the  applause  bestowed 
on  it  by  those  whose  judgment  he  most 
valued,  lu  that  early  publication  appeared 
one  of  the  most  masterly  sonnets  in  the 
English  language — a  perfect  specimen,  in¬ 
deed,  of  what  the  sonnet  should  be.  Though 
often  quoted,  yet  dedes  repetita  placebit 
(reporit  it  ten  times  o’er,  it  will  but  please 
the  more). 

ON  READING  CHAPMAn’s  HOMER. 

“  Much  have  I  travell’d  in  the  realms  of  old, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  1  been, 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold, 

OA  of  one  wide  expanse  had  i  been  told, 

Which  deep  brow’d  Homer  ruled  as  his  de¬ 
mesne; 

Yet  did  1  never  breathe  its  pure  serene, 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

We  had  intended  to  mark  such  lines  and 
passages  in  this  little  piece  as  struck  us 
most  forcibly,  but  we  desisted  on  recollec¬ 
ting  Sheridan’s  remark  when  presented  with 
the  Beauties  of  Shakspeare  in  one  volume. 
“  Very  good,”  said  he,  “  but  where  are  the 
other  nine  There  is  an  equality  of 
power  about  this  sonnet  which,  in  like 
manner,  renders  it  vain  to  specialize  single 
beauties.  Let  the  reader  look  at  it  as  a 
whole,  and  mark  with  what  force  and  con- 
gruity  the  comparison  of  poetry  to  a  conti¬ 
nent  is  carried  out  primarily,  and  then  how 
appropriate  and  noble  are  the  two  similes 
at  the  close,  elevating  the  dawning  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  greatness  on  the  mind  to  the  discovery 
of  new  hemispheres  on  earih,  new  worlds  in 
heaven.  The  isolation  too,  as  it  were,  of 
the  last  line  is  in  the  very  perfection  of 
this  style  of  composition,  exemplifying,  to 
nse  the  words  of  Keats  himself — 

“The  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly." 

Yet,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  “  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  certain  critics  could  find  nothing 
in  this  sonnet  worthy  of  note,  saving  as  it 
afforded  room  for  a  sneer  at  the  implied 
confession  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Greek. 
The  present  editor  of  the  “  Quarterly”  for¬ 
got,  seemingly,  what  Ben  Jonson  has  told 
us  of  Shakspeare  himself,  namely,  that  he 
could  boast  of  small  Latin  and  less 


Greek.”  But,  as  we  shall  notice  more  par¬ 
ticularly  afterwards,  to  be  a  friend  of  Leigh 
Hunt  was  to  carry  “  the  mark  of  the  beast,” 
in  the  estimation  of  the  partizan  critics  of 
those  days. 

In  the  year  1818,  Keats  again  came  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  producing  his  poem  of 
“  Endymion,”  the  longest  ever  composed 
by  him.  Most  readers  will  recollect  the  fa¬ 
ble  connected  with  this  mythological  name, 
and  which  forms  the  ground-work  (a  very 
slight  one)  of  the  piece.  A  youth  of  Mount 
Latmos,  when  sleeping  on  its  slopes  by 
night,  becomes  the  object  of  a  mo.st  fervent 
passion  to  Diana  or  Phoebe,  the  imaginary 
divinity  of  the  Moon ;  and  he  is  fancied 
ultimately,  after  much  coy  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  inamorata,  to  have  been  rapt  up 
by  her  into  the  heavens  to  enjoy  there  a 
wedded  immortality.  Never  was  there 
theme  more  congenial  to  the  imagination  of 
a  bard,  than  this  story  of  “  Endymion” 
proved  to  that  of  Keats.  He  says,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  “  The  very  music  of  the  name  has  gone 
into  my  being.”  And  the  whole  poem  is 
one  long  moon-lit  dream,  like  its  subject ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better  compared  to  a 
wild  fanta.sia  on  the  .Eolian  harp,  played 
by  a  fitful  breeze  on  a  lovely  summer  night. 
There  are  in  it  whole  lengthened  passages 
of  consummate  beauty — passages  exquisite 
in  point  of  thought,  and  melodious  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  regard  of  expression.  Individual 
similes,  again,  of  the  happiest  description 
are  scattered  up  and  down  profusely  ;  and 
from  no  poem  in  the  language,  perhaps, 
could  more  perfect  single  lines  be  produced. 
Keats  here  shows  himself,  indeed,  to  be  a 
complete  master  of  rhythm^  making,  without 
any  visible  effort,  the  sound  to  echo  com¬ 
pletely  the  sense.  For  example,  is  not  the 
very  noise  of  the  waters  heard  in  this  line  ? 

“  The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea.” 

But  without  positively  echoing  the  sense  in 
this  manner,  there  are  multitudinous  single 
lines  in  the  “  Endymion,”  which,  while  per¬ 
fectly  expressive  of  the  intended  sense,  are 
so  harmoniously  constructed  as  to  gratify 
the  ear  like  the  finest  music.  F or  example : 

“  Ere  yet  the  bees 

Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas.” 

“  Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain.” 

“  Prone  to  the  green  head. of  a  misty  hill.” 

“  Like  old  Deucalion  mountain’d  o’er  the  flood. 

Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn.” 

“  While  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark  grey  hood.’ 
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“  A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems ; 

One  faint  eternal  even-tide  of  gems.” 

“  No  old  power  left  to  steep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears.” 

“  Etherial  things,  that,  unconfined, 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind.”  ‘ 

We  quote  these  lines  almost  at  random,  for 
the  poem  is  rich  in  such  to  excess ;  and  we 
quote  them  chiefly  to  point  out  how  com¬ 
pletely  either  a  fine  natural  ear,  or  observa¬ 
tion,  had  taught  to  Keats  the  secret  of 
composing  melodious  verse.  Let  young  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  art  mark  how  freely  the 
towels  are  varied  in  the  above  lines,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  emphasis  is  laid,  and 
they  will  find  the  real  explanation  of  the 
musical  effect  of  the  verse.  Milton,  also, 
knew  this  secret  well,  and  if  the  opening  of 
“Paradise  Lost,”  and  others  of  his  finest 
passages  be  examined,  the  variety  of  vow¬ 
els  introduced  will  be  found  to  be  the  main 
source  of  their  melody. 

Let  us  now  select  a  few  of  the  similitudes 
interspersed  through  the  poem  of  “  Endy- 
mion,”  that  we  may  justify  the  warm 
praises  bestowed  already  on  its  author  on 
this  score.  The  sister  of  Endymion  watches 
him  sleeping — 

“  And  as  a  willow  keeps 
A  patient  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
Windingly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
Held  her  in  j^ace.” 

MISSPENT  TIME. 

“  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 

That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demigod,  and  leave 
His  name  upon  the  harp-string.” 

ADONIS  ASLEEP. 

”  Sideway  his  face  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 

By  tenderest  pressure,  a  laint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipped  rose.” 

lovers’  talk. 

“  Then  there  ran 

Two  bubbling  strings  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips.” 

DROWNED  MAID. 

“  Cold,  oh !  cold  indeed 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.” 

“  Those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise.” 

”  There  she  lay, 

Sweet  as  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay.” 

But  we  might  go  on  endlessly  with  the  se¬ 
lection  of  such  images,  so  rich  in  them  is 
the  “Endymion.”  We  shall  only  notice 
further  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  poet 


marks  time  and  space,  not  prosaically  mea¬ 
suring  them  by  the  minute  and  inch,  but 
indicating  what  he  wishes  in  a  mode  truly 
poetic  and  original. 

“And  now  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  we 
Might  mark  a  lynx’s  eye.” 

“  Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintry  skin.” 

“  Far  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood.” 

‘‘Counting  his  wo-worn  minutes  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-culler.” 

‘‘  About  a  young  bird’s  flutter  from  a  wood.” 

These  images,  while  sufficiently  accurate 
for  poetical  purposes,  are  at  the  same  time 
highly  original  and  finely  expressed.  In¬ 
deed,  originality  is  the  most  marked  ft'alure 
in  the  writings  of  Keats  ;  and  what  feature 
may  rank  above  originality  in  poetry  ? 

We  can  only  afford  space  for  a  short  con¬ 
tinuous  passage  from  the  poem  of  “  Endy¬ 
mion,”  and  shall  select  an  address  to  the 
moon,  its  divine  heroine: 

“  Oh  Moon !  the  olde.st  shades  ’mong  oldest  trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in  : 

Oh  Moon  !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  witn  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.  The  sleeping  kine, 
Couch’d  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine ; 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 

And  yet  thy  benediction  pa-sseih  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent:  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 

And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  |>oor  patient  oj’ster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  Its  pearly  house;  the  mighty  deeps. 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 

Oh  Moon  !  far  spooming  ocean  bows  to  thee. 

And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead’s  cumbrous  load.” 

Hitherto  we  have  expended  commenda¬ 
tions  only  on  the  poem  of  “  Endymion,”  and 
such  as  it  well  deserves ;  but,  with  all  its 
beauties,  it  has  also  many  faults.  Perhaps 
these  could  not  be  better  characterized  than 
in  the  opening  words  of  the  author’s  own 
brief  preface  “  Knowing  within  myself 
the  manner  in  which  this  poem  has  been 
produced,”  be  says,  “  it  is  not  without  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  1  make  it  public. 
What  manner  1  mean  will  be  quite  clear  to 
the  reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  great 
inexperience^  immaturity^  and  every  error  de¬ 
noting  a  feverish  attempt  rather  than  a  deed 
accomplished^  He  continues  to  remark 
that  he  would  not  have  published,  could 
castigation  have  done  the  poem  good,  but 
that  its  foundations  were  too  sandy,  and 
that  he  must  be  content  to  see  it  die  away, 
sustained  only  by  the  hope  that,  while  it 
1  was  dwindling,  he  might  bo  “  fitting  him- 
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self  for  versps  worthy  to  live.”  Disclaim¬ 
ing  the  wish  to  forestall  criticisms,  he  adds, 
however,  that,  if  he  deserves  punishment 
for  presumption,  “  no  feeling  man  will  be 
forward  to  inflict  it,  but  will  leave  me  alone, 
with  the  conviction  that  there  is  not  a 
fiercer  hell  than  the  failure  in  a  great  ob¬ 
ject.”  He  was  misled  here  by  the  high- 
toned  sincerity  of  his  own  nature.  Closing 
their  eyes,  or  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
wildest  extravagances  of  the  poem  were  but 
the  evident  offspring  of  a  fancy  poetically 
rich  to  excess,  the  Editor  of  the  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review”  described  the  “  Endymion” 
as  a  piece  of  “  drivelling  idocy,”  and  its 
author  as  next  thing  to  a  raving  madman. 
As  Leigh  Hunt  observes,  with  a  gentleness 
characteristic  of  him,  but  ill  merited  in  the 
case,  “  Mr.  Gifford,  whose  perceptions  j 
were  all  of  the  commonplace  order,  had  a 
good  commonplace  judgment,  which  served 
him  well  enough  to  expose  errors  discernible 
by  most  people.  He  only  betrayed  his  own 
ignorance  and  presumption  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  such  a  poet  as  John  Keats.” 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  speak 
the  whole  truth  with  propriety,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sonnet  addressed  to  himself  on  his 
leaving  prison  (where  he  had  been  confined 
one  year  for  calling  the  Prince  Regent  “  a 
fat  Adonis  of  fifty”)  more  justly  indicates, 
in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  hireling  vi¬ 
tuperation  of  Keats  in  the  “  Quarterly 
Review 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAY  THAT  MR.  LEIGH  HUNT  LEFT 
PRISON. 

“  What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter’d  state, 
Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he. 

In  his  immortal  spirit  been  as  free 
As  the  sify-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 

Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  he  did  wait  1 
Think  you  he  nought  but  prison-walls  did  see, 
Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  didst  turn  the  key  ? 

Ah,  no!  far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate! 

In  Spencer’s  halls  he  stray  d,  and  bowers  fair, 
Culling  enchanted  flowers;  and  he  flew 
With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air : 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.  Who  shall  his  fame  impair 
When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crewT’ 

We  do  not  like,  even  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  speak  our  free  mind  respecting  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  led  to  the  attacks  on  Keats  in  a 
noted  Scottish  periodical,  holding  the  same 
politics  with  the  English  review.  One  of 
the  parties  implicated  has  since  deeply  re¬ 
gretted,  we  believe,  the  injustice  committed 
in  the  reckless  wantonness  of  youth,  and  in 
the  flow  of  high  animal  spirits.  Well  may 
such  be  the  case  ;  since  the  main  basis  of 
the  sneers  at  Keats  was  the  profession 


which  he  for  a  time  followed  ;  and  such 
sneers  came  very  ill  from  the  son  of  a 
Paisley  weaver.  Penitence  makes  amends 
for  much,  however  ;  but  the  harsh  and  un¬ 
just  treatment  which  he  received  inflicted  a 
deep  if  not  deadly  blow  on  the  sensitive 
mind  of  the  young  author  of  “  Endymion.” 
This  has  been  doubted,  and  his  early  de¬ 
cline  has  been  wholly  ascribed  to  heredi¬ 
tary  consumption.  Without  denying  that 
the  ailment  in  question  might  have  been 
the  ultimate  cause  of  death,  it  is  yet  indu¬ 
bitable  that  he  was  so  painfully  affected,  on 
I  perusing  Mr.  Gifford’s  critique,  as  to  burst 
a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  that  these 
organs  never  regained  the  same  sound 
strength  afterwards.  Nay,  he  required  to 
be  carefully  watched  for  a  time,  having  even 
1  threatened  his  own  life.  A  kindly,  judi¬ 
cious,  and  just  criticism,  in  the  “  Edin- 
I  burgh  Review,”  proceeded  afterwards  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey ;  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  know,  that  time  has  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  admiration  of  his  lordship  for 
Keats.  So  we  find  from  his  lately  collected 
essays.  In  a  recent  piece,  Leigh  Hunt  also 
alludes  prettily  to  this  fact : 

“  Lo !  Jeflrey,  the  fine  wit,  the  judge  revered, 

The  man  beloved,  what  spirit  invokes  he 

To  make  his  hasty  moments  of  repose 

Richest  and  farthest  ofifl — The  muse  of  Keats.” 

The  generous  praises  of  Lord  Jeffrey 
came  too  late,  however,  to  soothe  the 
wounded  sensibilities  of  the  poet,  not  being 
published  until  two  years  after  “  Eudymi- 
on”  appeared,  and  when  another  volume 
had  been  given  to  the  world  by  Keats.  It 
w'as  his  last,  pulmonary  disease  having  then 
laid  upon  him  its  fatal  hand,  and  that  un- 
mistakeably.  The  volume  referred  to  con¬ 
tained  the  poems  entitled  “Lamia,”  “  Isa¬ 
bella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,”  the  “  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,”  and  “  Hyperion,”  with  several 
minor  pieces.  Of  the  larger  compositions 
here  named,  “  Isabella,”  which  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  story  of  Boccaccio,  is  the  one 
most  distinguished  by  the  same  defects  visi¬ 
ble  in  “  Endymion,”  but  its  occasion:!  ex¬ 
travagances  are  amply  counterpoised  by 
touches  of  profound  pathos,  and  images  of 
great  beauty,  scattered  liberally  throughout 
the  narrative.  “  Lamia  ”  is  a  piece  of 
much  more  equal  merit ;  but  the  two  gems 
of  this  final  volume  of  the  youthful  bard 
are  the  “  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ”  and  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  “  Hyperion.”  The  first  is  one 
continuous  strain  of  melody,  gentle  and 
pure  as  the  theme.  A  young  and  lovely 
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lady  has  been  told  that,  by  observing  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
her  lover  and  destined  husband  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  in  her  dreams  ;  and  the  true 
living  lord  of  her  affections,  assisted  by  an 
aged  crone,  visits  her  couch  in  reality,  and 
persuades  her  finally  to  fly  with  him  from 
her  cruel  kindred  to  become  his  bride.  It 
is  amazing  with  what  delicacy  Keats  has 
touched  on  the  points  in  this  story  most 
diflScult  to  handle.  For  example,  observe 
the  richness  of  the  picture  when  she  has 
reached  her  chamber.  The  taper  goes  out 
as  ‘‘  she  hurries  in,”  and  the  whole  light  is 
finely  described  as  falling  through  a  case¬ 
ment  stained  with  innumerable  “  splendid 
dyes.” 

“Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madaline’s  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven’s  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 

She  seem’d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 

Save  wings,  for  heaven,  Porphyro  grew  faint ; 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

“  Anon  his  heart  revives ;  her  vespers  done. 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  cieeps  rustling  to  her  knees; 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

“  Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex’d  she  lay. 

Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress’d  i 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfnlly  haven’d  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp’d  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynimspray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again.” 

The'  last  similitude  is  one  to  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  superior  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry. 

Lofty,  dignified,  and  in  parts  sublime,  is 
the  fragment  of  “  Hyperion,”  wherein  the 
poet  once  more  enters  on  his  favorite  field 
— that  of  Greek  mythology.  It  is  written 
in  blank  verse  ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Mil- 
ton,  no  one  has  imparted  to  that  form  of 
composition  so  much  of  the  Miltonic  state¬ 
liness  and  harmony.  The  characters  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  poem  are  the  early  gods, 
the  Titanic  brood  who  ruled  the  universe 
under  the  supreme  governance  of  Saturn ; 
and  allusions  arc  likewise  made  to  their 
successors,  Jupiter,  and  his  brothers, 
Saturn's  sons  and  dethroners.  The  Titans 
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are  pictured  at  the  outset  as  having  already 
fallen  before  the  new  deities,  all  save  one 
Hyperion,  “  the  giant  of  the  sun  ;  ”  and 
the  transference  of  his  golden  empire  to 
Apollo,  the  son  of  Jove,  seems  to  have  been 
the  proposed  subject  of  the  poem,  so  un¬ 
fortunately  left  fragmentary.  One  fine 
passage  depicts  the  visit  of  Hyperion  to 
Saturn  and  the  defeated  Titans,  where  they 
lay  in  a  gloomy  and  rocky  retreat, 

“  Like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor.” 

Hyperion,  still  a  form  of  undiminished 
brightness,  leaves  his  solar  throne  for  the 
craggy  den  of  woe  where  his  brethren  are ; 

“  Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 

Forward  he  stoop’d  over  the  airv  shore. 

And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night.” 

The  gradual  approach  of  his  radiant  shape 
gives  occasion  for  a  poetical  picture,  which 
might  have  given  a  hint  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  may  yet  do  so  to  our  own  Etty.  At 
first,  there  shone  in  the  face  of  the  Titans 

“  A  gleam  of  light. 

But  splendider  in  Saturn’s,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove, 

In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain’d, 

Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  morn, 

Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 

All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 

And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old, 

And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth, 

Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  streams: 
And  all  the^verla-sting  cataracts. 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade. 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion.  A  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  touch’d,  and  there  he  staid  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray’d 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightne.ss,  like  the  bulk 
Of  Memnon’s  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East; 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that, Memnon’s  harp. 

He  utter’d,  while  his  hands,  contemplative. 

He  press’d  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 
Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  gods 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day.” 

This  sketch,  embodied  in  the  canvass, 
would  certainly  form  a  magnificent  picture. 
But,  in  truth,  as  observed  formerly,  eye¬ 
painting  is  the  most  striking  quality  in  the 
poetry  of  Keats. 

VVe  must  at  length  quit  our  critical  ob¬ 
servations  to  notice  the  scanty  facts  which 
have  been  recorded  respecting  the  last  days 
of  the  poet.  As  a  final  resource,  when  his 
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health  declined  more  and  more,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  by  his  physicians  to  visit  Italy,  which 
he  did  in  -  the  summer  of  1820.  After 
passini^  a  short  time  at  Naples,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  but  one  friend, 
Mr.  Severn,  the  artist,  who  left  profession 
and  home  to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of 
Keats.  It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  we  do 
through  a  friend  of  Mr.  Severn,  that  the 
temper  of  the  invalid  was  sadly  sour  ed  in 
his  closing  days,  as  well  by  the  unmerited 
contumely  cast  upon  his  writings,  as  by  the 
base  ingratitude  of  parties  whom  be  had 
deeply  obliged.  He  longed  earnestly  for 
death,  and  used  wistfully  to  watch  the 
looks  of  his  physician  at  every  vLsif,  not  to 
draw  thence  a  favorable  augury,  but  the 
reverse.  Sometimes  his  passions  became 
excited  to  a  violent  degree,  and  tested  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Severn  severely ;  but 
speedily  he  would  melt  into  self-accusations 
and  sincere  remorse.  His  life  came  finally 
to  a  close  on  the  27th  of  December,  1820, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  Shortly  before  his  decease, 
he  remarked  beautifully,  “  I  feel  the  daisies 
growing  over  me  and  true  it  is,  that  the 
spot  where  he  lies,  according  to  Shelley,  is 
“  covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  dai¬ 
sies.”  It  is  an  open  space  under  the  pyra¬ 
midal  tomb  of  Cestius,  which  forms  the 
cemetery  of  the  Protestants  at  Rome. 

Critical  suggestions  have  been  so  largely 
intermingled  with  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  career  of  John  Keats  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  occasion  for  any  further  remarks  of  the 
kind  here.  His  main  poetical  character¬ 
istic  was  a  splendid  endowment  of  fancy,  as 
contradistinguished  from  imagination.  The 
one,  it  may  be  explained,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  imagery  of  external  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  the  other  with  the  internal 
passions  of  the  human  breast.  Perhaps 
no  one,  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  has 
•possessed  the  gift  of  pure  fancy  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Keats.  Shelley,  who  had  a 
mind  of  congenial  cast,  was  a  warm  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  and, 
when  drowned  at  sea,  held  the  poems  of  the 
latter  in  his  hands.  But  before  that  un¬ 
happy  event  took  place,  he  had  poured 
forth  a  lament  for  his  brother  in  the  muses, 
more  tenderly  impassioned  than  ever  bard 
uttered  for  bard  before.  In  the  same  piece, 
called  “  Adonais,”  Shelley  also  showers 
down  bitter  maledictions  on  those  who  per¬ 
secuted  in  life  the  departed  child  of  genius. 

Keats  was  handsomely  formed  in  person, 
and  had  a  finely-shaped  head,  resembling 


in  mould  the  heads  of  Milton  and  Words¬ 
worth  His  hair  was  of  a  beautiful  auburn 
tint,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  in  rich  natural 
curls.  Altogether,  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  his 
aspect  was  that  of  a  poet,  and  if  ever  poet 
livt'd  he  was  one. 

Much  as  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  works  of  Keats,  we  venture  yet  to  give 
an  entire  specimen  of  his  odes,  which,  like 
his  sonnets,  arc  wonderfully  finished  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  both  cases  his  exuberant 
fancy  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
restraints  of  space,  and  to  have  benefited 
by  such  necessity. 

ODE  TO  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

“  Thou  Still  unravish’d  bride  of  quietness! 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  can.st  thus  express 
A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme; 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  .shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dafW  of  Arcady  1 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  1  What  maidens 
loath  1 

What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escape? 
What  pipes  and  timbrels?  What  wild 
ecstacy  ? 

“  Heard  melodies  are  sw’eet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soil  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear’d, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — ^yet,  do  not 
grieve ; 

She  cannot  lade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 

“  Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu  ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 

More  happy  love,  more  happy,  happy  love  I 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy’d. 

For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young; 

All  breathing  hunian  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloy’d. 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

“  Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  oh  mysterious  priest, 
Lead’st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

Is  emptied  of  ius  folk  this  pious  morn  ? 

And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e’er  return. 

“  O  Allic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 
Of  marble  mein  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity.  Cold  pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  vbom  thou  say’st, 
‘  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,' — that  is  aU 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.’* 
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From  the  Feople't  Joarn&I. 

“  IT  IS  POSSIBLE.” 

OR,  THE  VALUE  OF  “  SELF-DEPENDENCE.  ” 
TranslaUd  from  the  German  of  Zschokke. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CIRCUMSPECTION. 

I 

The  late  M.  Stryk,  counsellor  of  state,  was 
accustomed  to  pronounce  the  following 
words  on  almost  every  occasion — It  is  pos- 
sible.  They  had  become  a  sort  of  proverb 
in  his  mouth.  He  often  happened  to  utter 
them,  even  in  the  reports  which  he  had  to 
make  to  the  ministry,  in  full  council.  Then 
you  might  observe  a  smile  on  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  his  colleagues,  as  when  you  feel 
pity  for  some  weakness  of  your  neighbor. 

However,  the  counsellor  was  a  man  who 
was  justly  esteemed  and  honored.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  governors  of  the  country,  as  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other,  usually  appreciated  and 
employed  him,  because  his  varied  know¬ 
ledge,  and  his  talents  for  business  enabled 
him  to  render  them  great  services.  All  were 
agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  abilities  and 
dexterity  ;  he  was  even  thought  more  clever 
than  he  really  was  :  there  was  an  awe  of  his 
penetration,  though  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  frank,  open,  and  conscientious,  and  had 
never  been  accused  of  a  culpable  action.  But 
his  finesse  was  universally  admitted  ;  and 
,  this  belief  even  went  so  far  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  profound  politician,  an 
absolute  prophet.  And  all  this  reputation 
was  simply  owing  to  the  words,  It  is  possi¬ 
ble. 

We  have  collected  a  few  anecdotes  of  this 
man,  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  They  will  not  be  thought  unwor¬ 
thy  of  notice.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
them  to  one  of  his  relations,  who  drew  them 
from  a  diary  which  the  counsellor  had  kept 
from  his  youth.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
in  this  manuscript  was  the  phrase  every¬ 
where  occurring — It  is  possible. 


CHAPTER  U. 

I.OVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Though  his  habitual  phrase  often  fell 
from  him  involuntarily,  there  was  always 


some  thought  connected  with  it  in  his  mind  ; 
and  when  the  words  had  once  escaped  him, 
he  considered  himself  bound  to  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  them.  Thus  they  came  to 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  his  opi¬ 
nions,  his  habits,  and  all  the  events  of  his 
life. 

He  was  not  himself  ignorant  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  yet  he  not  only  remained 
faithful  to  his  three  words,  but  he  wished 
his  only  son  to  be  habituated  to  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  their  vast  importance.  The  young 
man,  who,  like  other  young  folks,  thought 
himself  wiser,  in  many  things,  than  his  old 
father,  looked  upon  this  fancy  as  a  very 
droll  one. 

“  This  little  singularity  is  easily  pardon¬ 
ed  in  you,  my  dear  father,”  said  he  ;  “  but 
in  me  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd,  for 
it  would  only  be  an  affected  imitation  ;  a 
manner  of  speaking  adopted  on  purpose  and 
copied  without  taste.” 

“  It  is  possible y  my  dear  Frederic,”  re¬ 
plied  the  counsellor  of  state  ;  “  but  what 
matters  people’s  laughing,  provided  these 
three  words  can  give  you  peace,  prudence, 
security,*  and  happiness  ^  The  advantage 
is  manifest.  If  the  fear  of  being  laughed 
at  hinders  you  from  pronouncing  these 
words  aloud,  I  conjure  you  at  least  to  re¬ 
peat  them  to  yourself  on  every  occasion.” 

“  But  what  good  will  that  do  me,  father  ? 
your  fondness  for  the  expression  is  really 
carried  too  far.” 

“  My  child,  I  am  not  so  fond  of  this  ex¬ 
pression  as  I  am  of  you ;  and  therefore  1 
wish  to  bequeath  it  to  you,  and  with  it  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  which  it  has  af¬ 
forded  me.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  axiom 
[  has  become  so  familiar  to  me  from  the  mere 
effect  of  chance.  No  ;  it  was  at  first  a 
phrase  that  I  only  pronounced  after  mature 
reflection,  and  which  experience  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  me.  I  owe  to  it  all  that  I  have — 
all  that  I  am.” 

“  Then,  what  first  led  you  to  adopt  it 

“  The  misfortunes  of  my  youth.  It  was  by 
these  three  words  alone  that  I  recovered  my 
losses  and  triumphed  over  adversity.  Your 
grandparents  were  honest  people,  and  fear- 
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ed  God  ;  but  they  bad  not  a  lar^c  patri¬ 
mony.  What  I  inherited  from  them  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  defray  my  cxpen.ses  at 
the  university,  and  to  procure  me  the  means 
of  living  for  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  was 
a  young  man  of  good  principles.  I  had 
pursued  my  studies  conscientiously,  and 
even  too  ardently,  for  I  only  lived  amidst 
ideal  types  of  virtue  and  magnaninnty.  'I'his 
illusion  cost  me  dear ;  for  I  mistook  the 
world,  and  fancied  it  by  turns,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  peopled  with  angels  or 
with  devils.’’ 

“  That  happens  to  me  sometimes,  in  spite 
of  myself,”  said  Frederic. 

“  It  is  possible, answered  the  counsel¬ 
lor  ;  “  for  a  young  man  who  is  not  liable  to 
that  error  cannot  have  received  from  nature 
a  pure  heart  or  an  amiable  disposition.  We 
must  all  go  through  that.  1  was  long  oblig¬ 
ed  to  work  without  emolument  in  the  courts 
of  justice  before  I  could  obtain  an  unim¬ 
portant  post  with  a  slender  salary.  So 
things  are  managed.  1  knew  it  before  hand. 
I  knew  likewire  that  I  must  not  let  it  be 
known  that  I  was  poor,  otherwise  I  should 
never  have  obtained  the  esteem  that  I  might 
have  merited.  I  therefore  dressed  my¬ 
self  with  a  richness  which  was  then  call¬ 
ed  fine,  and  is  now  called  elegant.  1  inha¬ 
bited  a  handsome  apartment ;  1  appeared  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles ;  1  was  not 
even  afraid  occasionally  to  give  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  parties.  Notwithstanding,  I  kept 
clear  of  debts ;  and  that  is  not  a  little  to 
say  for  a  young  man  of  my  condition  and  my 
age.  I  everywhere  represented  myself  as 
richer  than  1  was  ;  and  this  I  was  enabled 
to  do  without  much  money.  Nobody  knew 
that  1  lived  throughout  the  year  worse  than 
the  lowest  mechanic.  Broad  and  milk  com¬ 
posed  my  constant  nourishment ;  and  yet  1 
was  very  happy,  for  1  had  a  thousand  plea¬ 
sures.  1  was  well  received  and  loved  ;  the 
women  saw  me  with  pleasure — the  men  held 
mo  in  esteem.  Nevertheless  I  had  only 
found  a  single  friend — a  precious  and  tried 
friend :  he  was  a  lawyer  named  Schncemul- 
ler.  We  had  but  one  heart,  one  soul.  At 
the  university  he  had  already  been  wound¬ 
ed  in  a  duel,  on  my  account,  and  1  knew 
that  I  might  depend  upon  him.  Of  all  the 
women,  one  alone  occupied  my  thoughts. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  General  Van  Ty- 
ten  ;  her  name  was  Phillipine.  I  loved  her 
for  several  years  in  silence.  It  was  almost 
an  idolatry  ,  but  my  w  hole  life  was  sancti¬ 
fied  by  this  love.  Nobody  knew  the  state  of 
my  heart ;  1  durst  not  confide  it  to  anyone.” 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  Hi.  27 


“  What !  not  to  your  friend  ?” 

“  No,  not  even  to  him  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  my  slender  fortune,  obscure  origin, 
and  precarious  situation,  forbade  me  seri¬ 
ously  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  general.  Besides,  it  was  from 
Schneemuller  that  I  first  learned  that  1  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  successful  admirer 
of  Phillipine  ;  she  loved  me,  he  affirmed, 
with  an  exalted  passion,  and  several  alter¬ 
cations  had  occurred  between  her  mother 
and  her  on  my  account.  1  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  my  friend’s  words  ; 
for,  when  circumstances  again  brought  Phil- 
lipintiand  me  together,  we  made  a  mutual 
discovery  of  our  secret ;  we  vowed  an  eter¬ 
nal  attachment  to  each  other;  and  declared, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  that  death  alone 
should  separate  us.  At  this  time  fortune 
seemed  desirous  of  overwhelming  me  with 
her  favors.  I  became  chamberlain  to  the 
duchesse  dowager,  and  obtained  a  consider¬ 
able  salary.  The  distance  between  me  and 
Phillipine  was  no  longer  so  difficult  to  pass. 
The  general  required  my  services  ;  he  gave 
me  his  confidence,  and  his  wife  had  no 
longer  so  many  objections  to  make  to  her 
daughter’s  passion.  A  few  months  after,  a 
cousin  dying  at  Batavia  left  me  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance.  His  fortune  was  deposited  at 
Amsterdam,  and  would  be  at  my  disposal 
as  soon  as  I  should  have  established  my 
claim.  I  might  now  almost  consider  myself 
a  rich  man  ;  and  1  was  happy  beyond  ex¬ 
pression,  not  indeed  on  account  ot  my  for¬ 
tune,  but  of  my  Phillipine.  A  young  count, 
the  favorite  of  the  sovereign,  aspired  to  her 
hand.  She  then  desired  me  to  ask  her  of 
her  parents.  This  was  an  effort  for  mo. 
How^ever,  1  prepared  to  make  it ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  1  should  first  re¬ 
pair  to  Amsterdam,  and  this  journey  was  a 
source  of  uneasiness  to  me — first,  because  1 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  leaving  Phil- 
lipinc,  and  she  was  as  much  distressed  at  my 
departure ;  and  then  because  the  presence 
of  the  count,  young,  rich,  and  powerful, 
failed  not  to  torment  my  imagination.  At 
last  we  found  an  expedient,  and  my  friend 
Schneemuller  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  with 
all  the  certificates  and  necessary  powers.” 

“  But  you  have  hardly  ever  mentioned 
this  friend  to  me,”  said  hTederick. 

“  That  may  be,”  replied  the  counsellor, 
“  and  shall  soon  be  explained.  Weeks, 
months,  passed  away,  and  ray  friend  and 
deputy  did  not  write.  1  sent  letter  after 
letter  to  him.  It  struck  me  that  he  might 
be  ill ;  friendship  triumphed  over  love,  and 
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I  departed  for  Amsterdam.  Phillipine  was  i  “  There  !  there  !  that  is  just  as  I  myself 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  my  leaving  her,  did.” 

though  hut  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and  when  we  “  I  had  now  no  confidence  in  anything  on 
parted,  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  mo-  earth.  I  believed  not  in  the  love  of  any 
ther.  Throughout  my  journey,  I  made  en-  maiden;  the  friendship  of  any  man;  the 
quiries  about  Schneemuller ;  I  found  his  |  duration  of  any  happiness  ;  for  that  which 
name  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  all  the  1 1  had  called  impossible,  had  actually  hap- 
inns.  1  reached  Amsterdam  ;  he  had  stay-  penod.  From  that  time,  I  thought  that 
ed  there  a  considerable  time.  He  had  col-  everything  that  was  bad,  was  possible  ;  and 
lected  all  the  sums  that  had  been  left  to  1  when  any  one  mentioned  the  most  impro- 
me,  and  had  converted  them  into  bills  of  bable  case  to  me,  I  said,  it  is  possible. 
exchange  ;  but  1  could  nowhere  meet  with  These  three  words  contained  my  system  of 
him.  At  last  I  learned,  to  my  surprise,  practical  philosophy.  I  proposed  to  repeat 
that  a  man,  like  my  friend,  had  embarked 
on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  about  two 
months  before  the  period  at  which  he  had 
concluded  the  affair  of  the  succession.  1 
exclaimed,  “  It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  !”  As  last,  I  was  convinced  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  my  misfortune.  It  was,  in  fact,  quite 
possible ;  my  best  friend  had  deceived 
me.” 

“  Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  Frederic. 

“  I  returned  with  my  heart  lacerated.  I 
could  have  forgotten  the  loss  of  my  money, 
but  I  could  not  forget  the  treachery  of  my  i  said,  it  is  possible.  1  never  felt  more  plea- 
friend.  He  had  deprived  me  of  all  confidence  I  sure  than  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  dear 
in  mankind.  On  my  arrival,  I  should  have;  Frederic;  but  I  moderated  my  transports, 
hastened  at  once  to  General  Tyten’.s,  to  |  when  I  reflected,  that  death  might  tear  you 
see  Phillipine,  and  talk  over  my  mi.'^fortune  j  from  me;  or  that  you  might,  perhaps,  turn 
w  ith  her,  as  1  had  already  informed  her  of  |  out  ill.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  It  is  possible  1’ 
it  by  letter ;  but  the  evening  was  too  far  ad-  i  and  I  prepared  for  every  evil.” 
vanced.  j  “  Thank  God,  my  dear  father,  nothing 

“  My  host  received  me  with  joy.  ‘  Is  of  all  that  has  happened.” 
there  any  news  ?’  asked  I.  Happily  it  has  not,  my  son  ;  but  might 

“  Not  much.  You  know  that  Mademoi-  have  happened.  Since  1  have  adopted  this 
selle  VanTyten  has  been  married  a  month  .”  maxim,  I  accept  every  moment  of  happiness 
said  he.  as  a  present  from  heaven,  without  presum- 

“  ‘  Impossible  !  married!  The  daughter  ing  on  its  continuance  ;  and  no  misfortune 
of  General  Van  Tyten  ?  to  whom  ?  to  the  takes  me  by  surprise,  for  I  am  prepared  for 
Count  everything.  Everything  is  possible  :  and  I 

“  ‘  Certainly !’  replied  he  ;  and  related  would  have  you  deeply  penetrated  with  this 
to  me  all  that  had  occurred.  conviction;  but  in  order  to  be  so,  you  must, 

“  My  Phillipine  had  not  hesitated  to  ac-  by  constant  practice,  imprint  it  on  your 
cept  the  hand  of  the  Count — young,  rich,  organization,  that  it  may  be  to  you  a  second 
and  in  favor  at  court;  and  the  marriage  ( nature,  otherwise  it  will  avail  you  nothing, 
,  bad  taken  place  very  shortly  after  I  had  i  and  you  will  remain  without  a  decided  cha- 
wiitten  from  Amsterdam,  to  inform  the  Ge-  ^ 

neral  of  the  villany  of  Schneemuller.  I 
knew  not  how  to  believe  my  host,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  again  crying — impossible  ! 

But  on  the  following  day,  every  one  con¬ 
firmed  the  news.” 

‘‘  Frightful !  shameful !”  exclaimed  Fre¬ 
deric,  pressing  his  two  hands  upon  his 
heart,  as  if  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  from 
his  breast.  I  impulse  as  the  inspiration  of  heaven,  or,  it 

The  old  counsellor  of  state  answered  him ;  |  may  be,  of  hell.  This  is  why  there  are  but 


racier  or  mina." 

“  Men  in  general,”  continued  the  coun¬ 
sellor,  “  are  always  impelled,  both  in  ordi¬ 
nary  and  in  important  transactions,  by  some 
sudden  idea,  which  takes  possession  of  them, 
they  scarcely  know  how,  and  determines 
thorn  so  quickly,  that  they  can  really  give 
no  clear  account  of  the  motive  which  actu¬ 
ates  them.  The  iirnorant  look  urion  this 


them  on  every  occasion  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I 
found  some  consolation  in  the  midst  of  my 
sorrow ;  these  words  forbade  me  to  despair. 
I  learned  that  I  must  depend  upon  nothing 
but  myself.  ‘  Canst  thou  ever,’  said  I  some¬ 
times  to  myself — ‘  canst  thou  ever  expect  to 
be  happy  on  earth  }  It  is  possible.’  This 
was  my  motto,  and  the  sequel  justified 
it.  The  opportunities  of  which  I  availed 
myself  with  success  did  not  elate  me.  I  consi¬ 
dered  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  mor¬ 
tifications  which  await  ambition,  and  1  always 
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stances,  this  people  miaht  not  forfret  the 
good  actions  of  .their  prince,  and  that  wc 
might  not  see  the  electoral  arms  broken, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  the  tree  of 
liberty.” 

The  elector  turned  away  in  a  passion ; 
and  Stryk  fell  into  disgrace.  Every  one 
said — “■  Counsellor  Stryk  is  a  madman.” 

Some  years  after,  the  victorious  French 
army  passed  the  Rhine;  the  elector  fled 
I  with  all  his  court.  The  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  on  his  departure,  and  the  electoral 
I  arms  were  publicly  broken  by  the  people. 

!  Stryk,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
I  abilities  and  experience,  soon  found  em- 
jployment  in  the  new  state  of  things,  es- 
I  pecially  when  it  was  recollecte’d  what  had 
;led  to  his  disgrace.  He  was  regarded,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  victim  of  the  despotism 
j  which  had  at  length  fallen  ;  the  new  system 
■  gained  strength,  and  the  activity  of  the 
;j  counsellor  contributed  not  a  little  to  es- 
.  I  tablish  it. 

notwithstanding  the  natural 


few  men,  who  know  how  they  might  act  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances.  They  cannot 
tell ;  for,  on  the  first  shock  of  events,  they 
are  in  a  manner  bewildered  and  amazed  ; 
for  they  have  no  fixed  principles,  no  deep 
conviction  to  guide  their  conduct.  We  ought 
then,  to  have  a  settled  principle,  were  it 
only  to  give  us  confidence  and  tranquillity. 
Mine  is  already  chosen — adopt  it — follow 
my  advice  ;  that,  at  least,  is  in  your  power. 


CHAPTER  III, 


THE  PROPHET 


The  favorite  expression  of  the  counsellor 
sometimes  drew  him  into  disgrace  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  easily  discouraged.  For 


hen  the  sitting  was  concluded,!  However, 
ill  talking  of  the  recent  events  at  ardor  of  his  temperament,  he  never  allowed 
s,  and  Strasbourg;  of  the  prodi-,  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  political  en- 
cs  which  were  taking  place  in  the ,  thusiasm.  He  attached  himself  to  no  party, 
on,  once  so  devoted  to  its  kings, 'and  thus  became  suspected  by  all.  The 
0  full  of  joy  at  the  fall  of  the  jacobins  called  him  a  concealed  royalist, 

'  and  the  royalists  considered  him  a  jacobin 
are  the  most  detestable  nation  io  disguise.  He  laughed  at^  these  two 
cried  the  elector.  No  other  names,  and  attended  to  his  duties. 

5  acted  in  that  way.  When  There  arrived,  one  day,  in  the  new  de¬ 
my  own  subjects — do  you  sup-' partment,  a  French  commissioner,  to  whom 
could  ever  be  seized  with  such 'the  greatest  honors  were  paid.  Every  one 
Would  they  ever  renounce  their'  pressed  around  him  ;  every  one  endeavored 
;o  their  prince  ?  What  say  you,  to  appear  of  importance  in  his  eyes.  There 
”  were  not  wanting  people  to  bint  at  Stryk, 

isellor,  whose  attention  happen-  and  the  lukewarmness  of  his  republican 
lught  by  something  else  at  the i  principles.  The  commissioner  being  one 
ad'  only  half  heard  the  prince’s!  day  in  a  great  assembly,  where  more  than 
Ho  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  i  one  toast  was  given  to  the  liberty  of  the 
■om  habit — “  My  lord,  it  is  pos-i  world,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  victo- 

iries  of  the  republic,  turned  to  Stryk,  and 
tor  turned  pale.  isaid — “  1  am  surprised  that  the  kings  still 

10  you  mean  .^”  cried  he.  “  Do  |  dare  to  oppose  us,  since  they  are  but  ac¬ 
he  day  will  ever  come,  when  my  i  celerating  their  fall.  1  he  revolution  will 

11  reioice  at  my  ruin  .^”  i  advance  through  the  whole  world.  VV’hat 

ossible,”  again  replied  the  coun-  can  they  hope  for.^  Do  they  dream  that 
I,  this  time,  after  reflection,  i  the  great  nation  will  again  submit  to  the 
can  be  certainly  foreseen.  No-  iycke,  and  biing  back  the  Bourbons  ?  Mad- 
•re  unstable  than  the  opinion  of !  men  !  Europe — all  Europe,  would  perish 
for  it  is  composed  of  individuals  first.  What  think  you,  citizen.^  Can  any 
each  an  interest  of  their  own,  j  nian  of  sense  believe  that  the  throne  will 
prefer  to  that  of  the  prince.  A 'ever  be  re-established  in  trance.'” 

of  things  raises  new  hopes.!  R  hs  not  likely,  I  own,’’  said  Stryk; 
affection  the  people  may  bear  hut  it  is  possible.” 

ess,  who  certainly  deserves  it,  1  “  How,  possible  .?”  exclaimed  tho  corn- 

swear  that,  under  new  circum-  missioner,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  “  He  wh» 
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doubts  of  liberty  has  never  loved  it  m  hisjed  more  ridiculous  to  him,  in  the  Koran, 
heart.  It  distresses  me  to  hear  a  public  j  than  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  Prophet.  Ac- 
functionary  profess  such  opinions.  How  cording  to  the  Koran,  Mahomet,  being  in 
can  you  justify  them,  citizen  r”  bed  one  morning,  was  suddenly  transported 

‘‘That  is  not  so  difl&cult,”  said  Stryk.  by  the  angel  Gabriel  through  paradise,  the 
“  Athens,  once  free,  became  accustomed  seven  heavens,  and  hell :  he  saw  and  ob- 


first  to  Pericles — then  to  a  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  Rome  had  first  the  Triumvirs — then 
Cmsar — and  at  last,  Nero.  England,  who 
beheaded  her  king,  endured  Cromwell,  and 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  kings.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  with  your  Romans, 
and  Athenians,  and  English  ?  1  hope  you 

do  not  compare  them  to  the  French.  But 
1  pardon  you  your  mistakes  ;  you  have  not 
the  honor  of  being  a  Frenchman.” 

The  pardon  was  not  complete,  for  Stryk 
lost  his  place.  He  even  had  to  undergo 
some  degree  of  persecution  for  his  suspect¬ 
ed  language. 

Some  years  after,  Bonaparte  became  first 
consul ;  then  consul  for  ten  years  ;  consul 
for  life;  and  at  last,  emperor  and  king. 
Stryk  was  immediately  restored  to  his  em¬ 
ployments,  because  he  was  well  known  to 
belong  to  the  moderate  party.  He  enjoyed 
more  credit  and  consideration  than  ever ; 
his  prediction  had  again  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  passed  for  a  consummate  poli¬ 
tician. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IMMOVEABLES. 

Napoleon  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  gave  away  crowns.  Stryk  became  the 
servant  of  one  of  these  crowns,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  honors.  There  was  no  longer  a  repub¬ 
lican  left ;  every  one  worshipped  the  new 
master.  No  one  was  even  willing  to  bo| 
thought  to  have  shared  in  the  republican 
mania ;  and  each  pretended  to  have  singly 
resisted  the  torrent.  It  was  considered  dis¬ 
graceful  not  to  have  always  belonged  to  the 
partisans  of  royalty. 

“  I  see  no  disgrace  in  that,”  said  Stryk ; 
“  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  you  were  af¬ 
fected  with  it ;  let  it  once  more  appear,  and 
you  will  feel  the  effects  of  it  again.  It  is 
possible.” 

“  What !  do  you  take  us  for  weak  men, 
ready  to  change  incessantly  said  they. 

I  always  remember,”  answered  Stryk, 
“  that  sultan  of  Egypt  who  is  described  by 
Addison.  This  sultan  was  very  desirous  of 
passing  for  a  free-thinker.  Nothing  seem- 


served  all  iheir  wonders,  and  held  with  the 
Deity  ninety  thousand  conversations  ;  and 
all  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  when 
I  the  angel  laid  him  down  again  in  his  bed, 
it  was  still  warm  ;  and  the  water  of  a  ewer, 
which  he  had  accidentally  overturned  in 
I  setting  out,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 
The  sultan  was  one  day  ridiculing  this  nar¬ 
rative  in  the  presence  of  a  dervish,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  working  miracles.  The 
latter  promised  to  cure  the  sultan  of  his  in¬ 
credulity,  if  he  would  but  do  as  he  should 
desire  him.  The  sultan  took  the  dervish  at 
his  word;  and  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful  was  conducted  to  a  tub  which  was  filled 
with  water  to  the  brim.  All  the  court  were 
present,  and  surrounded  the  tub  with  curi¬ 
osity.  The  dervish  enjoined  the  monarch 
to  plunge  his  head  into  the  water,  and  with¬ 
draw  it  again  instantly.  But  scarcely  had 
the  prince  put  his  head  under  the  water, 
than  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  sca-shore.  Just  imagine  his 
surprise  !  He  cursed  the  dervish,  and  swore 
he  would  never  forgive  him.  I3ut  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conform 
to  his  destiny.  Fortunately,  he  espied 
some  men  in  the  wood  :  their  directions 
enabled  him  to  reach  a  neighboring  village. 
He  found  he  was  far  away  from  Egypt,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Nobody 
knew  him  ;  he  durst  not  say  who  he  was. 
After  many  an  adventure,  he  contrived  to 
please  a  rich  man,  and  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  had  fourteen  children  by  her.  At 
last,  his  wife  died  ;  and,  after  several  years 
of  misfortune,  he  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
wretchedness.  He  was  forced  to  beg  his 
bread  in  the  streets.  He  often  shed  bitter 
tears,  on  comparing  his  miserable  condition 
with  the  sumptuous  life  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  led  in  his  palace  ;  and  he  regarded 
his  sufferings  as  the  punishment  of  his  infi¬ 
delity.  At  length,  he  determined  on  doing 
penance,  and  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  begging  his  bread  on  the  way.  He 
completed  his  pilgrimage;  but,  before  be 
approached  the  holy  mosque,  he  resolved 
to  purify  himself  by  a  general  ablution.  He 
repaired  to  a  stream,  pulled  off  his  clothes, 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  But,  lo  !  as 
he  rose  out  of  it,  he  found  himself,  not  by 
a  river,  but  standing  before  the  tub  into 
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which  the  dervish  had  told  him  to  plunge 
his  head.  He  was  still  standing  in  the 
midst  of  his  courtiers.  He  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  exprossinz  his  resentment  at  the 
dervish  who  had  caused  him  so  much  misery; 
but  his  astonishment  knew  no  bounds,  when 
he  was  assured  by  his  whole  court,  that  he 
had  not  quitted  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
and  that  all  these  events  bad  taken  place  in 
the  instant  of  time  which  was  required  to 
plunge  his  head  into  the  water,  and  to  draw 
it  out  again. 

“Gentlemen,”  continued  the  old  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state,  “  you  are  in  the  condition 
of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  If  any  one  had 
told  you,  before  the  revolution,  what  you 
would  do  in  the  course  of  it,  you  would 
never  have  believed  it.  And  now  that  you 
have  withdrawn  your  beads  from  the  tub, 
you  cannot  remember  anything  that  you 
thought,  did,  or  experienced,  during  the 
season  of  miracles.  If  the  Bourbons  and 
the  emigrants  should  over  return  into  F ranee, 
they  would  look  upon  history,  from  the  year 
1789,  as  having  had  no  reality  ;  and  would 
see  themselves  like  the  sultan  of  Egypt  by 
the  side  of  the  tub,  and  consider  their  years 
of  adversity  as  a  deceitful  dream.” 

His  audience  laughed.  “  Well,”  said 
some  of  them,  “  the  counsellor  is  not  so  far 
wrong,  after  all.  But  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  poor  Bourbons  will  ever  be  restored 
That,  indeed,  would  belong  to  the  history 
of  miracles.” 

“  Hem  !  It  is  possible,”  said  Stryk. 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  he  saw 
it  accomplished,  and  the  ancient  political 
order  resume  its  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 

This  change  brought  with  it  no  danger 
to  a  man  of  the  counsellor’s  principles,  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace  to¬ 
wards  ihe  end  of  the  imperial  domination. 
It  is  said  that  Napoleon,  having  heard  of 
his  political  foresight,  had  sent  one  of  his 
staff  to  ask  his  opinion  of  this  expedition. 
The  old  counsellor,  much  surprised  at  such 
a  question,  would  rather  not  have  answered 
it.  The  general  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  singular  in  this  reserve.  “  1  hope,” 
said  he,  “  that  we  shall  celebrate  the  new 
year  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  you  seem  to 
apprehend  unfavorable  results  from  thi* 
war  r”  The  old  counsellor  shrugged  hU 


shoulders,  according  to  custom,  and  replied, 
“  It  is  possible.”  This  answer  was  not  for¬ 
gotten,  and  his  name  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  counsellors  of  state.  When  the  al¬ 
lied  powers  penetrated  into  France,  and  the 
creations  of  Napoleon  tottered  on  all  sides, 
people  began  to  cry,  “  Strvk  is  a  prophet 
He  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  sJges. 

His  disgrace  under  the  government  of  the 
usurper,  as  the  fallen  emperor  was  now 
called,  secured  him  the  favor  of  the  new 
and  legitimate  sovereign.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  his  maxim  drew  down  a  new 
storm  on  his  head.  The  Prince  hinted  to 
him,  one  day,  in  council,  that  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  so  many  successive  governments 
rendered  his  words  a  little  liable  to  su«^- 
cion.  “  1  have  always  endeavored  to  be  a 
good  subject,”  said  the  old  counsellor, 
“  by  always  serving  the  country,  whoever 
might  be  its  master.  The  state  has  a  right 
to  the  services  of  its  citizeos;  and  to  serve 
it  faithfully,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to 
do  one’s  duty.” 

“  The  s/a/c,”  said  the  prince,  “  is  the 
sovereign.  How  can  you  think  of  separat¬ 
ing  his  person  from  the  state  r” 

At  these  words  he  cast  a  stern  look  on 
the  counsellor,  and  signed  to  him  to  retire. 
It  was  his  last  disgrace  ;  and  whenever  he 
was  asked  whether  there  would  still  be  po¬ 
litical  changes,  he  answered — “  It  is  pos¬ 
sible.” 


Royal  Litkrary  Fund. — The  annual  dinner  was 
lately  held  at  Freemasons’-hall  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  in  the  chair.  The  Archbishop  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  literary  gentlemen  were  present. 
The  report  stated  that  thirty  families  of  educated 
men  had  been  relieved  by  the  society  during  the  last 
year,  involving  an  outlay  of  £1,230.  The  chief 
toasts  of  the  evening  were  “  Lord  Campbell  and  the 
biographers;”  •*  Mr.Th  ckeray  and  the  novelists;” 
“Mr.  Lovell  and  t  e  dramatuis;”  “  Mr.  Les  er  and 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  foreign  countries; 
“Mr.  St.  John  and  the  travelers;”  “Viscount 
Ebrihgton  and  the  stewards.”  The  great  fact  of  the 
evening  was  the  announcement  of  sul)Scriptions  to 
the  amount  of  £700,  including  donations  of  £100 
Irom  her  Majesty,  and  £100  from  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  One  of  the  daily  papers  notices 
it  as  remarkable  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
pres.s,  though  the  toasts  were  sixteen  in  number.— 
Britannia. 

Death  prom  Fright. — Two  Edinburgh  youths 
seized  a  younger  companion,  and  in  a  joke  bound 
him  with  cords  and  took  him  towards  the  Police-of¬ 
fice  on  a  pretended  charge  of  stealing  .some  trifle 
from  his  aunt.  The  Pi^or  bov  became  so  agitated 
that  a  passenger  interfered  and  set  him  at  liberty  :  he 
went  home,  was  put  to  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of 
the  fright. 
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God  will  not  take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning — 
lUm — Spent  upon  my  pleasures  forty  years. 

,  Bishop  Hall. 

Ten  minutes  to  midnight !  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  for  I  have  been  told  that  1 
was  born  as  the  clock  was  striking,  I  shall 
exactly  have  completed  my  seventieth  year; 

I  shall  have  lived  the  threescore  years  and 
ten, which,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  are  the 
days  of  man’s  age,  “  so  soon  passeth  it  away 
and  we  are  gone.”  Even  when  ensconsed  in 
this  safe  and  sheltered  study,  a  midnight 
storm  has  ever  oppressed  me  with  a  feeling  of 
^  awe,  not  unraingled  with  a  sense  of  indefinite 
danger.  I’hat  invisible  giant  the  wind, 
howling  as  if  in  triumph  for  the  shipwrecks' 
and  ruin  he  has  occasioned,  and  shaking  the 
earth  with  his  footsteps  as  he  rushes  on  to 
spread  wider  terror  and  destruction  ;  the 
lightning  flash;  the  deafening  peal  of  thun¬ 
der  ;  the  violent  plashings  of  the  storm- 
driven  rain  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  elements 
fighting  together  in  the  dark,  can  seldom  be 
heard,  even  by  the  bravest,  without  a  deep 
and  anxious  emotion.  To  me,  however, 
sitting  as  1  now  am,  in  the  very  centre  of 
England’s  mighty  metropolis,  infinitely 
more  affecting,  more  soul-subduing  is  the 
intense  silence  which  at  present  reigns 
around  me.  A  million  and  a  half  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  simultaneously  enjoying  peace, 
fellowship,  and  oblivion,  by  the  single 
touch  of  Nature  that  “  makes  the  whole 
world  kin;”  old  andyoung,rich  and  poor,  the 
beggar  and  the  peer,  the  sleeper  upon  straw 
and  upon  eider  down,  the  happy  and  the 
wretched,  all  brought  to  an  absolute  equality 
when  once  they  have  “  steeped  their  senses 
in  forgetfulness,”  forms  a  consoling  fact, 
which  may  well  reconcile  us  to  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  human  condition.  During 
one -third  of  their  lives,  for  such  is  the 
average  portion  of  our  sleep,  the  whole  of 
mankind  are  on  a  perfect  level. 

Hist !  hark  !  the  parish  clock  is  striking. 
How  slowly  and  w  ith  what  a  thrilling  so¬ 
lemnity  does  the  sound  vibrate  through  the 
still  night  air,  as  if  every  pulsation  were 
conscious  that  many  a  human  pulse  was 
simultaneously  and  finally  ceasing  to  beat. 
Yes,  so  it  is.  With  the  throb  of  every  new 
second  scores  of  human  hearts  are  throbbing 
for  the  last  time.  Dong  !  dong  !  dong  ! 
Surely  there  is  something  unusually  mourn¬ 


ful  and  funereal  in  the  tone :  it  seems  to 
strike  upon  my  heart  and  chill  it :  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  1  am  listening  to  my  own 
passing  knell.  How  the  clock  lingers,  as  if 
the  hammer  were  afraid  to  strike  the  bell. 
Twelve  at  last.  Thank  Heaven  that  is  the 
final  blow.  Midnight  has  come  and  gone, 
and  1  am  seventy  years  old. 

Incontestable  as  is  the  fact,  I  can  hardly 
realise  it  to  my  mind,  so  easy  is  it  with  a 
single  backward  glance,  and  in  half  a  second 
of  time,  to  recall  the  whole  of  my  long  life 
— infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  old  age, 
with  all  their  myriad  hopes,  fears,  and 
changes.  Strange  !  that  we  can  thus  com- 
press  an  entire  lengthened  existence  into  a 
passing  thought ;  nay,  not  only  our  own  in¬ 
dividual  history,  but  that  of  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race.  In  a  moment  the  mind’s  eye 
runs  over  six  thousand  years,  yet  we  cannot 
look  forward  even  for  a  day,  an  hour,  a 
minute.  What  power  over  the  past,  what 
impotence  as  to  the  future  ;  what  illimita- 
table  retrospective  vision,  how  absolute  our 
prospective  blindness ! 

This  utter  stillness,  the  midnight  still¬ 
ness  of  a  vast  metropolis,  the  living  death, 
as  it  were,  of  its  countless  inhabitants,  is 
more  than  solemn,  it  is  awful.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  total  absence  of  sound  a,s  the  ac¬ 
tual  presence  of  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  is 
felt — I  had  almost  said  is  heard  by  the 
thrilling  heart.  Ha  !  was  that  a  cricket’s 
chirping.^  No,  nothing  so  cheerful.  ’Tis 
the  expiring  fire  clicking  its  own  death- 
watch.  See  !  a  fresh  coal  flares  up  for  a 
a  moment,  casting  spectral  gleams  that 
flutter  about  the  books  as  if  they  were  the 
spirits  of  authors,  hoveling  around  the  vo¬ 
lumes  in  which  they  are  entombed.  A  li¬ 
brary  is  a  cemetery  of  intellects,  and  if  dis¬ 
embodied  ghosts  may  haunt  our  church¬ 
yards,  why  may  not  this  burial-ground  of 
minds  be  visited  by  similar  apparitions. 
Now  they  flit  away  ;  they  melt  into  the 
gloom ;  but  methinks  I  am  still  surround¬ 
ed  by  spiritual  emanations. 

A  man’s  seventieth  birth  day  is  seldom  a 
very  cheerful  one,  and  upon  mine,  at  the 
present  moment,  everything  conspires  to 
cast  a  gloom  not  less  depressing  than  if  my 
last  hour  were  come.  It  cannot  be  far  oflf.  I 
have  passed  life’s  customary  limit,  and  am 
now  a  trespasser  on  the  domain  of  death. 
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whose  steel-traps  and  spring-guns  are  lying 
in  wait  for  every  foot-fall.  Nor  are  these 
his  <»Dly  weapons.  He  may  be  flying  to¬ 
wards  me  on  the  winjrs  of  invisible  mias- 
mat  a  ;  he  may  be  secreted  in  my  veins  ;  an 
apoplexy  may  smite  me  in  this  arm-chair, 
and  so  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday  may 
be  my  day  of  death.  How  can  I  resist  the 
contagion  of  such  fears  whenl  look  around 
me  ? 

The  dim  and  waning  lamp  seems  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  its  last  hour  is  at  hand  ;  that, 
like  myself,  it  has  nearly  reached  its  allot¬ 
ted  bourne.  There  is  a  mournful  significance 
in  the  warning,  and  lo  !  behold  !  1  see  two 
gigantic  numerals  darkly  shadowed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  my  study ;  they  are  the 
figures  70  !  Well,  1  know  that  1  am  three¬ 
score  and  ten  ;  1  have  just  been  recording 
it ;  there  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  me  this. 
Why,  then,  is  it  shouted  to  mine  eyes  with 
such  Stentorian  rudeness  ?  And  what  por¬ 
tends  this  preternatural  handwriting  on 
the  wall }  Perchance  to  apprise  me  that 
the  empire  of  my  life  is  about  to  pass  away  : 
but,  why  am  1  to  be  bewildered  and  ap¬ 
palled  by  so  miiaculous  a  notification  ? 
Pshaw!  how  the  doubtful  light  has  befool¬ 
ed  mine  eyes!  I  now  see  that  the  imagin¬ 
ed  numerals  are  only  the  shadows  of  the 
chains  that  sustain  the  lamp.  What  a  re¬ 
lief  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  these 
phantom  figures,  for  their  aspect  was  start¬ 
ling  and  fearful:  and  yet,  what  weakness, 
what  cowardice,  to  be  thus  overcome  ! 

3'o  shake  off  such  idle  and  unmanly  ap¬ 
prehensions,  I  arose  from  my  arm-chair,  and 
walked  away  from  the  table  by  which  1  had 
been  sitting  ;  but  at  the  very  first  step,  the 
disturbance  and  alarm  of  my  mind  were 
confirmed,  instead  of  beins^  allayed,  for,  as 
1  looked  downwards,  methou^ht  1  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  my  own  dark  grave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  1  could  discern  the  faint 
gleam  of  a  coffin  plate.  So  palpable  did 
the  yawning  aperture  appear,  that  I  cau¬ 
tiously  put  forward  one  of  my  feet,  to  as¬ 
sure  myself  of  its  existence  ;  but,  feeling 
the  soft  carpet  beneath  me,  I  slowly  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  three  successive  steps,  the 
grave  appearing  to  recede  as  1  advanced. 
At  the  third  movement,  my  foot  thrust 
away  the  supposed  coffin-plate  ;  it  did  not 
give  forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  as  it  caught 
the  light,  1  perceived  that  it  was  a  gilded 
envelope-case,  which  had,  doubtless,  fallen 
on  the  ground  when  1  moved  the  table. 
Emboldened  by  this  discovery  to  seek  the 
cause  of  the  receding  grave,  1  found  that  it 


was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dark 
shade  of  my  own  body  thrown  down  by  the 
suspended  lamp.  1  despised  myself  for 
having  paused  and  shuddered,  still  more  for 
having  been  deceived,  for  most  men  had  ra¬ 
ther  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  than 
outwitted  by  a  fancied  cause  of  terror. 

I  turned  round,  the  imaginary  grave  had 
disappeared,  the  shadows  being  now  behind 
me,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

“  What  a  poor,  nervous  simpleton  have 
I  been  !  I  am  not  usually  superstitious, 
never  was  a  believer  in  omens,  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  a  contempt  for  those  who  credit 
theexistencoof  apparitions, goblins,  spectral 
manifestations,  and  all  the  raw-head  and 
bloody-bo  ies  of  the  nursery.  Ridiculous 
trash  !  fit  only  for  brain-sick  old  women  of 
either  sex,  and  chicken-hearted  girls.” 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  my 
lips  when  with  an  involuntary  cry,  and  a 
shuddering  start,  I  stood  transfixed  and 
aghast,  my  eyes  distended,  my  teeth,  chat¬ 
tering,  the  perspiration  oozing  from  my 
brow.  Another  living  being  stood  in  the 
room,  or  rather  beyond  the  room,  and  yet 
distinctly  visible,  for  it  seemed  to  be  star¬ 
ing  at  me  out  of  the  dim  vacuity  beyond 
the  walls  of  my  study.  I  rubbed  my  ( yes, 
to  assure  myself  that  I  was  not  dreaming, 
and  leaned  forwards,  fixing  my  looks  pierc¬ 
ingly  upon  the  phenomenon  before  me. 
The  apparition  moved,  it  appeared  to  be 
advancing  towards  me,  and  as  my  boasted 
disbelief  in  spectres  began  to  be  converted 
into  a  vague  but  intense  terror,  I  will 
frankly  confess  that  1  felt  strongly  tempted 
to  make  an  immediate  escape  from  the 
room.  Deciding,  after  a  moment’s  further 
deliberation,  upon  instant  flight,  I  moved 
towards  the  door  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  room  ;  but  as  the  figure  did  the 
same,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  inter¬ 
cepting  me,  I  suddenly  drew  .up  and  stood 
still,  utterly  paralysed  by  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions,  and  my  spectral  antagonist  made  no 
further  approaches.  My  retreat  cut  off, 
and  my  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

Who  are  you  ?  VVhy  do  you  thus 
haunt  me  ?  Avaunt  —  begone  —  unreal 
mockery,  hence  !” 

The  lips  of  the  vision  moved,  but  I  could 
hear  nothing  except  the  faint  echo  of  my  own 
words.  It  has  .spoken,  thought  I  to  myself, 
but  as  a  spirit,  1  presume  its  revelations  are 
not  audible  “  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.” 

To  be  made  desperate  is  to  be  frightened 
out  of  fear,  and  such  being  my  plight,  1  de- 
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tcrmined  to  meet  my  supernatural  visitant 
face  to  face,  and  solve  the  mystery  of  its 
nature,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  For 
this  purpose,  I  summoned  all  my  courage, 
and  took  three  steps  forward.  The  spectre 
did  the  same,  eyeing  me  all  the  time  with 
a  keen  and  startled  scrutiny,  as  if  it  were 
scarcely  less  bewildered  than  myself.  Three 
steps  more  ;  we  were  within  an  arm’s  length 
of  each  other,  1  panted  with  agitation,  so 
did  the  phantom,  this  was  somewhat  en¬ 
couraging ;  I  slowly  put  forth  my  hand, 
mentally  ejaculating  “  now  shall  I  know 
what  thou  art.”  IVly  trembling  hand  en¬ 
countered  a  cold  gleaming  substance,  the 
very  touch  of  which  revealed  its  nature,  and 
I  recovered  the  8elf-posses.sion  which  had  so 
strangely  deserted  me  when  1  beheld  before 
me  a  large  cheval-glass,  which  had  been 
placed  in  my  study  a  few  hours  before,  pre¬ 
paratory,  to  iis  bein?  removed  into  one  of 
the  bedrooms.  In  the  excited  and  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  my  mind,  and  in  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  room  that  rendered  everything 
indistinct,  I  had  actually  been  haunted  by 
the  reflection  of  my  own  figure  ! 

Relieved  from  the  oppression  of  this  self- 
created  nightmare,  my  heart  leaped  up,  I 
breathed  more  freely,  and  would  fain  have 
smiled  at  my  own  folly,  but  I  felt  both  in¬ 
dignant  and  ashamed,  and  petulantly  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  glass  with  its  face  to  the  wall 
so  that  it  could  not  again  delude  me,  1 
threw  myself  back  into  my  arm  chair. 

But  my  mind  could  not  recover  its  se-i 
renity,  nor  could  1  altogether,  even  when 
my  eyes  were  shut,  shake  ofl*  the  imp  ession 
that  a  figure  from  the  world  of  spirits  was 
still  standing  before  me.  Nay,  as  1  gazed,  or 
seemed  to  gaze  at  it  through  my  closed  lids, 
methought  that  its  lips  again  moved,  and 
that  a  deep  and  solemn  voice  distinctly  ar¬ 
ticulated  the  following  words, 

“  Man  of  seventy  !  what  havf'  Heaven 
and  the  world  done  for  thee  ?  What  hast 
thou  done  for  Heaven  and  the  world  r 
Render  unto  thyself  an  account  of  ihy 
stewardship  !”  ' 

Although  the  silence  and  the  reflection  of 
a  few  minutes  convinced  me  that  this 
imagined  mandate  was  the  mere  illusion  of 
my  own  excited  senses,  it  weighed  heavily 
upon  my  mind,  and  my  self-accusing  medi¬ 
tations  assumed  the  form  of  the  following 
reply  to  the  injunction  In  answer  to  the 
first  question,  this  is  my  deposition. 

Born  at  a  lucky  and  intere.^ting  period, 
in  the  freest,  happiest,  and  most  civilized 
country  of  the  world  1  received  from 
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Heaven  a  vigorous  and  healthy  frame,  and 
more  than  an  average  share  of  mental 
faculties,  however  I  may  have  neglected  to 
cultivate  and  improve  them.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  my  father  having  died  when  I 
was  a  minor,  1  succee'led  to  a  landed  es¬ 
tate  of  3000/.  a-year,  and  as  I  always  lived 
up  to  my  income,  I  have  actually  spent  upon 
the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  life  nearly 
lo0,000/.  Even  as  a  child  I  was  petted  and 
spoi'ed,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  what  the  world  has  done  for  me 
since  my  birth,  in  the  multiform  and  inces¬ 
sant  tribute  that  it  pays  to  the  individual 
df^mandsof  wealth  and  civilization.  Hardly 
would  it  be  an  exaggeration  were  1  to  ex- 
claim. 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine ! 

for  it  has  oflfered  up  sacrifices  to  me  as  if  I 
were  its  absolute  lord  and  master.  In  South 
America,  miners  have  been  digging  the  ore 
for  my  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  for  the 
minor  magic  coin  that  supplies  almost  every 
want ;  in  North  America,  innumerable  la¬ 
borers  have  been  producing  rice  and  other 
edibles,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  for  my  food, 
raiment,  and  cigars  :  African  nations  have 
made  war  upon  each  other  that  slaves, 
tran.«ported  to  the  West  Indies,  might  .-sup¬ 
ply  sugar  and  coffee  for  my  delectation  : 
in  Asia,  millions  have  toiled,  during  their 
whole  lives,  that  I  might  never  have  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  want  of  tea,  silk,  spices,  and  other 
producU :  while  Europe  has  lavished  upon 
me  all  the  luxuiies  which  her  arts,  her 
science,  and  her  manufactures  have*enabled 
her  to  pour  forth  with  such  unbounded 
prodigality  and  in  such  inimitable  perfec¬ 
tion.  Upon  every  sea,  and  upon  every 
road,  and  with  every  wind,  by  night  and  by 
day,  have  the  purveyors  to  niy  pleasures 
been  hurrying  towards  me  with  their  offer¬ 
ings.  My  victuallers  are  ubiquitous.  The 
cattle  on  a  hundred  hills  are  mine ;  so  are 
the  corn,  toilk,  and  honey  of  our  English 
valleys  ;  so  are  the  grapes  that  empurple 
the  sunny  slopes  of  France  and  Gennany. 
Air  yields  me  up  its  tenants  ;  so  does  the 
ocean,  from  the  turtle  of  the  Western  l.sles, 
to  the  humble  herring  of  our  British  coasts. 

How  many  droves  and  flocks  of  cattle, 
how  many  flights  of  birds,  how  many  shoals 
of  fish,  have  been  entombed  in  this  omni¬ 
vorous  body,  ’twere  vain  to  calculate ;  but 
reckoning  my  consumption  of  claret  at  only 
a  bottle  per  diem,  commencing  with  my  en¬ 
trance  at  college,  where  1  first  learnt  to  be 
a  tippler,  I  find  that  I  must  have  swallowed 
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nearly  20,000  bottles,  exclusive  of  other 
wines  ! 

I'hat  I,  an  absolute  idler,  doing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  myself,  might  enjoy  this 
Sybarite  life  in  perfect  security  from  either 
foreign  or  domestic  assailants, — formidable 
fleets  have  sailed  around  my  native  coasts, 
powerful  armies  have  guarded  the  interior 
of  the  country,  a  numerous  and  vigilant 
police  has  protected  me  wherever  1  resided  ; 
and  while  the  whole  subject  world  has  thus 
ministered  to  my  corporeal  wants  and  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  the  tributaries  to  my  mental 
gratifications  have  been  equally  numerous 
and  diligent.  Artists  of  every  description, 
my  ubiquitous  masters  of  the  revels,  have 
toiled  incessantly  for  my  delight.  Archi¬ 
tects,  sculptors,  painters,  have  exhausted 
their  invention  and  their  skill  to  recreate 
mine  eye ;  dramatists,  musicians,  compos¬ 
ers,  dancers,  have  devoted  years  to  their  re¬ 
spective  callings  that  I  might  lounge  away 
a  few  pleasant  hours  at  an  opera  or  a  play  ; 
printers  and  pressmen  and  editors  have 
worked  through  the  whole  night  in  order 
that  the  very  latest  public  or  private  intel¬ 
ligence,  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  en-  / 
lightened  minds,  may  be  conveyed  to  me  in 
the  morning  paper  that  awaits  my  coming 
down  stairs  after  a  long  night’s  tranquil 
rest ;  novelists  have  racked  their  brains 
that  my  mind’s  eye,  when  it  wanted  amuse¬ 
ment,  may  gaze  upon  scenes  of  mimic  life 
displayed  before  me  in  all  the  variety  of  a 
never-ending  drama ;  bards  have  outwatched 
the  midnight  lamp,  or  soared  with  air¬ 
cleaving  pinions  into  the  realms  of  fancy, 
that  they  may  spread  before  me  an  intellec¬ 
tual  banquet,  adorned  with  sweet  and  bril¬ 
liant  flowers  fresh  gathered  from  the  Poet’s 
Paradise  ;  and  as  if  the  present  had  not 
lavished  oflFerings  enough  to  surfeit  me 
with  pleasures,  historians  have  conjured  up 
the  actors  and  the  actions  of  the  past, 
parading  the  dead  centuries  before  me  with 
all  the  vividness  and  magnificence  of  a  liv- 
ing  pageant.* 

This  is  a  portion,  and  only  a  portion,  of 
what  Heaven  and  the  world  have  done  for 
me.  And  in  return  for  this  prodigality  of 
blessings,  for  this  subservient  tribute  from 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  what  have  1  done  } 
What  acknowledgment  have  1  made  to  the 
Divine  Donor  of  all  my  privileges  and  en¬ 
joyments  }  Ingrate  that  I  am  !  1  have  never 
recognized  them  as  I  ought ;  never  felt  that 
while  they  gave  me  superior  rights,  they 

■*  Suggested  by  a  passage  in  Dr.  Amott’s  “  Ele¬ 
ments  oi  Physics.** 


imposed  upon  me  commensurate  duties ; 
never  reflected  that  the  bestower  of  all  my 
gifts  and  advantages  would  one  day  demand 
from  me  an  exact  account  of  my  steward¬ 
ship.  Occasional  dozings  and  the  rote- 
muttering  of  responses  in  a  curtained  pew, 
and  such  cold  observance  of  forms  and  con¬ 
ventionalities  as  might  just  preserve  my 
character  for  decorum,  have  constituted  the 
whole  of  my  pharisaical  devotion  ;  but  as  to 
that  vital  and  practical  religion  which  shows 
its  love  of  the  Creator  by  loving  all  that  he 
has  created ;  which  makes  a  man  sensible 
that  he  has  a  high  mission  to  perform,  and 
that  life  has  been  given  to  him  as  a  trust 
for  his  own  moral  aavancement,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures : — for  all 
these  high  purposes,  the  only  ones  that  can 
give  a  dweller  upon  earth  a  claim  upon 
Heaven,  alas  !  for  these  1  have  lived  utterly 
and  miserably  in  vain.  “  Oh,  my  offence 
is  rank  !”  No  defence,  no  excuse,  no  pal¬ 
liation,  no  plea  is  left  to  me, — and  no  re¬ 
source,  except  to  confess  my  life-long  cul¬ 
pability,  and  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  my  Judge. 

And  what  have  I  done  for  the  world  ;  I 
have  given  up  to  it  my  threescore  years  and 
ten.  But  how  hast  thou  spent  them,  man 
of  seventy  ?  Render  unto  thyself  an  ac¬ 
count  of  thy  stewardship.  Humiliating  task  ! 
but  it  shall  be  performed.  Truth  imposes 
upon  me  the  degrading,  but  richly-merited 
penance  of  committing  the  following  record 
to  paper,  as — 

THE  TIME-TABLE  OF  A  RICH  SEPTUAGENARY. 

Ye«n. 

I  will  begin  with  the  years  which,  from  the 
requirements  of  our  common  nature,  or 
from  my  habitual  waste  of  time,  may  be 
considereil,  so  far  as  regards  any  servicea¬ 
ble  purpose,  to  have  been  absolutely  lost 
Including  the  somnolent  periods  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  making  allowance  for 
the  sluggish  habits  of  my  whole  after-life, 

I  calculate  that  1  have  slept,  and  dozed, 
and  dreamed  away  nine  or  ten  hours  in 
every  twenty-four,  which,  for  seventy 
years  absorbs  about  ...  .32 

At  school,  with  tutors,  at  college,  I  spent 
about  twenty  years,  and  having  fonjotten, 
in  two  or  three,  all  the  L  itin  and  Greek  and  ' 
nearly  everything  e'se  that  1  had  learnt,  ex¬ 
cept  my  collegiate  vices  and  expensive 
habits,  I  cannot  put  down  for  actual  loss  of 
time  less  than  ...  *  .  131 

Wasted,  not  in  doing  nothing,  for  that  would 
embriice  nearly  my  whole  life,  but  literally 
in  doing  nothing,  two  hours  a  day.  abMiit  6 
Expended  in  stag,  fox,  hare,  and  badger  hunt¬ 
ing;  in  coursing,  racing,  cockfigUtiog,  Ibh- 
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ing ;  in  shooting  birds  and  beasts  of  all 
sorts — as  I  always  was  an  indefatigable 
sportsman,  and  began  the  w’ork  of  destruc¬ 
tion  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  cannot 
reckon  this  waste  at  less  than  six  hours  a 
day,  which,  in  sixty  years  of  313  days 
each,  for  on  Sunday  1  killed  nothing  but 

time,  amounts  to . 13i 

N.  B. — Estimating  my  slaughter  as  an 
amateur  butcher  at  the  very  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of  only  two  lives  a  day,  exclusively  of 
the  innumerable  sufferers  that  I  have 
maimed  and  lacerated,  leaving  most  of 
them  to  die  in  anguish,  I  find  that  in  sixty 
years  (excluding  sabbaths),  1  have,  for  my 
mere  amusement,  destroyed  nearly  thirty- 
eight  thousand  of  God’s  ipnocent  creatures ! 

In  smoking,  from  my  entrance  at  college  to 
the  present  day,  1  cannot  have  puffed  out 
less  than  two  hours  per  diem,  or  about  .  4 

In  gambling,  steeple  chasing,  hurdle-racing, 
drinking-bouts,  yachting,  lounging  at  club 

■windows - but  stay,  let  me  reckon  up — 

hey — how — what!  does  the  sum  total - 

do  my  wasted  years  already  amount  to  .  69 

God  forgive  me !  it  is  even  so,  and  there 
are  Utms  still  to  be  added  to  the  frightful 
catalogue.  Oh  that  the  recording  angel 
would  let  fall  a  tear  upon  the  figures,  “  and 
blot  them  out  for  ever  !”  Oh  that  I  could 
forget  the  past,  and  cease  to  fear  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  it  may  not  be.  To  me,  hence¬ 
forth,  every  day  shall  be  as  a  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  before  mine  eyes  shall  1  ever 
behold  “  the  great  book,’’  with  the  blazon 
of  my  wasted  years,  written  in  the  indelible 
ink  of  a  conscience  that  cannot  take  refuge 
in  oblivion.  Wretch  that  1  am!  Titus 
complained  that  he  had  lo.st  a  day  because 
he  had  not  done  a  good  action.  Alas !  I 
have  similarly  lost  a  life,  a  whole  life,  a 
long  life  !  Were  I  to  die  this  day,  what 
record  of  my  existence  could  be  inscribed 
on  my  tombstone  }  It  would  exhibit  the 
dates  of  my  birth  and  my  death,  with  an 
interval  between  them  of  seventy  years, 
through  which  I  shall  have  passed,  like  an 
arrow  through  the  blank  air,  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  trace  of  my  passage,  or  even  a  shadow 
to  mark  my  path.  Atonement!  atonement ! 
is  there  not  time  for  making  some  sort  of 
retribution  }  I  must  not  die,  1  am  afraid 
of  death,  because  I  am  utterly  ashamed  of 
my  life.  It  may  still  be  prolonged.  Men 
by  their  strength  may  reach  fourscore  years, 
saith  Ihe  Psalmist,  yet  is  their  age  but  laber 
and  sorrow.  Not  thus  shall  it  be  with  me, 
if  1  am  longer  spared.  My  labor  shall  be 
a  labor  of  love  ;  my  sorrow  shall  be  for  the 
past,  not  for  the  coming  time.  My  future 
existence,  whatever  be  its  term,  shall  be 


offered  up  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
offences  and  omissions  of  threescore  y^'ars 
and  ten.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  will  I 
pass  without  endeavoring  to  deposit  an  of¬ 
fering  upon  the  altar  of  human  happiness 
and  advancement,  without  ardently  seeking 
to  discharge  some  portion  of  the  long,  long, 
career  that  1  owe  to  Heaven  and  to  the 
world. 

Go  and  do  thou  likewise,  O  septuagenarian 
reader,  if,  unfortunately,  thy  “  Time-table” 
should  have  borne  any  resemblance  to  mine. 


Photographic  portrait  of  the  Solar  Spectrlth. 
— M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  succeeded  in  a  discov¬ 
ery,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  and  inquiry  of  the 
scientific,  as  it  promises  to  be  valuable,  not  merely 
to  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  but  also  towards  increas¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  and 
to  the  testing  of  the  received  view's.  M.  Becquerel 
has  recently  been  enab  ed  to  obtain  a  photographic 
picture  of  the  solar  spectrum,  portrayw  in  its  true 
colors.  This  he  has  effected  on  a  plate  of  silver,  the 
surface  of  which  has  been  exposed  to  and  acted  upon 
by  free  chlorine.  Each  spectral  ray  becomes  im¬ 
pressed  on  this  prepared  plate  in  its  true  color;  but 
the  extremity  of  the  red  r.'y  lH?comes  purple,  extend¬ 
ing  very  w’idely,  whilst  that  of  the  violet  gradually 
shades  offT.  According  to  the  preparation  of  the 
plate,  and  the  thickness  of  its  sensible  coating,  one 
or  other  color  of  the  spectrum  may  l)e  made  to  pre¬ 
dominate.  Thus,  a  well-prepared  surface,  previous¬ 
ly  rendered  purple  by  di^u^ed  light  through  a  deep 
red  glass,  gives  a  beautiful  photographic  colored 
image  of  the  spectrum,  in  which  the  orange,  the 
yellow,  the  green,  and  the  blue,  are  marked  most 
clearly.  M.  Becquerel,  as  stat^,  by  the  action  of 
fiee  chlortne,  and,  moieover,  by  u-ing  bichloride  of 
copper,  obtains  a  sensitive  layer  ofchloride  of  silver, 
which  is  so  impressed,  that  not  only  are  certain 
parts  of  the  spectrum  represented  in  their  true  colors, 
but  still  further,  white  light  protiuces  a  while  impres¬ 
sion.  A  strongly  concent'ated  spectrum  should  be 
employed.  As  yet  the  author  has  been  unahle  to 
contrive  any  means  wheieby  to  fix  the  picture  un¬ 
der  the  influenct  of  the  luminous  rays.  Ctnil  l  this 
fixation  be  accomplished,  and  the  power  of  receiving 
impression  increased,  n»»t  only  could  w’e  draw,  but 
also  paiiU  by  aul  of  light. —  People's  Journal. 

Scientific  Exploring  Expeditio.n. — Dr.  Baith, 
of  Hamburg,  early  lest  year,  arrivetlat  Cairo,  after 
exploring  the  north  shores  of  Africa  and  those  «  fthe 
Red  Sea,  for  the  completion  of  a  bisiorv  of  Greek 
commerce,  and  has  probably  since  thm  accomplish¬ 
ed  his  intention  of  pursuing  his  reseaiches  through 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  Asia  Minor.  And  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lin,  D«jcent  in  the  University  of  Hel^ingfors,  intends 
sending  to  the  French  Institute  an  account  of  his 
researches  over  the  central  and  .‘^outh^rn  pa  its  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  promoted  by  aid  from  the 
Russian  Government. 

Death  of  Dr.  Van  Ess.— The  Benedictine,  Dr. 
Leander  Van  Ess,  whose  name  was  ii  rmerly  fami¬ 
liar  in  this  country,  from  his  conn^ct'on  with  the 
Bible  Society,  died  lately  at  Afffoldeibach,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  aged  75. 


from  tbe  Dablia  Uniferiity  Mafazine. 

LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 

BY  O.  LINNJEUS  BANKS. 

The  was  made  for  all, 

For  all  the  air  was  jfiven, 

Our  common  wants  ’tis  call 

Down  every  giA  from  heaven — 
From  this.  *tis  clear,  a  claim 
We  have  upon  each  other, 

Then  let  it  he  our  aim 

To  live  and  let  live,  brother. 

The  hearts  that  have  no  creed 

But  what  Self  will  be  preaching, 
Can  never  feel  nor  read 

The  truths  of  Nature’s  teaching; 
They  want  the  faith  of  men 

Who  strive  for  one  another— 

Be  it  our  practice,  then. 

To  live  and  let  live,  brother. 

What  value  would  life  be 

And  none  with  us  to  share  it*? 

The  smile  of  man  to  see — 

Then  wealth,  we’d  gladly  spare  it. 
From  this  world  we  should  turn 
To  find,  methinks,  some  other, 

Or,  clinging  to  life,  learn 

To  live  and  let  live,  brother. 


From  the  New  Moathljr  Magazine. 

TREASURE  NOT  THE  COSTLY  GEM. 

BY  J.  B.  CARPENTES,  ESQ. 

Treasure  not  the  costly  gem. 

Treasure  not  the  thing  that’s  rarest; 

Queenly  pearl  or  diadem. 

Gain  no  lustre  from  the  fairest! 

Treasure  things  of  common  mould, 

All  earth's  humbler  creature’s  treasure; 

Joy  canmt  be  bought  with  sold; 

Riches  change  not  care  to  pleasure! 

Treasure  not  the  voice  of  praise. 

Malice  sometimes  lurks  ’mid  praising; 

If  you  Would  your  fortune  raise, 

Truth  can  better  aid  the  raising! 

Treasure  truth,  its  sacred  bowl 

Holds  a  draught  that’s  cold  and  bitter,— 

Honied  words  may  glad  the  soul, 

Gall  displease — but  still  be  fitter ! 


From  the  M  e tr o p o I i t •  a. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  MAID. 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Oh  !  bring  me  fl»>wers  of  the  brightest  hue,  " 

To  crown  the  brow  of  the  mountain  maid : 

Young  roses  gemmed  with  the  crystal  dew, 

And  violets  plucked  from  the  greenwood  shad?. 
Bright  be  the  garland  we  cull  to  her  merit; 

Fresh  be  the  wreath  th^t  we  hang  at  her  shrine; — 
As  bright  and  as  fresh  as  her  own  pure  spirit. 

That  blooms  and  glows  with  its  gifts  divine. 

Go,  visit  the  bowers  of  fairy  land. 

And  bring  nie  a  harp  that  has  golden  strings. 

Of  ivory,  white  as  the  maiden’s  hand, 

And  light,  as  if  swept  by  a  seraph’s  wings; 

Oh,  then,  when  the  dying  sunlight  lingers. 

On  glittering  spire,  and  storied  pane. 

We  shall  hear  the  sound  of  her  magic  fingers. 

On  that  fairy  harp,  to  some  mountain  strain. 

When  bridal  snows  the  greenwood  shroud. 

And  the  yule-log  glows  on  the  Christmas  hearth. 
And  the  echoing  laugh  rings  loud  and  loud. 

And  the  bounding  strings  wake  the  soul  of  mirth — 
Oh,  then,  when  the  praise  of  “  old  grey-hair’d  De¬ 
cember  ” 

Is  sung  by  some  bard  ’neath  the  holly's  shade. 
There’s  one  bright  name  we  shall  all  remember, 
And  pledge  the  cup  to  the  mountain  maid. 


SONNET. 

BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 

Wordsworth,  thy  soul  in  wisdom  o’erbounding. 
Will  brim  a  world-wide  cup  with  purest  good, 
And  be  to  sever’d  lands  a  .savior-fl(Xxl, 

(Not  the  loud-sounding,  but  the  ever-sounding) 
With  wafted  blessings  lonest  isles  surrounding: 
']'hy  gentle  ripple,  and  its  low  sad  wind. 

Have  found  materials  which  the  wise  shall  find — 
Broad  cities  of  the  just  on  all  shores  founding. 
Grand  is  thv  temple  for  the  soul-freed  slave, 

“  With  its  foundations  laid  beneath  the  grave!” 

And  safe  the  bud  which  thou  ‘‘with  dewdrops 
shieldest!” 

Then  hymn  not  thou  pomp’s  pagan-priests  and 
stalls,  •  ’ 

doom’d  religion  of  stone 


Doom’d  .'Statecraft’s 
walls ! 

Such  things  are  cold 
buildest.” 


dead  rubbish  ‘‘  where  thou 
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From  the  Atheaanm. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIME. 

BY  H.  P.  CHORLEY.* 

Distress  toilkoul  Dignity. 

Though  sorrow  even  in  gayest  music  sighs, 

And  shadows  dream  above  the  brightest  sea, 

Well  may  we  mourn  o’er  those  who  manfully 
Wrestle  with  life's  dull  cares  and  strangling  ties 
And  burdens  ihat  forbid  the  soul  to  rise 
To  I  he  celestial  mansions  of  the  Free. 

But  'lis  wiih  scorn  an  aged  king  we  see, 

Whom  neither  time  nor  tempest  makrth  wise. 
Fearing  and  trusting  nought — content  to  drive 
His  gilded  bark  through  breakers,  hour  by  hour. 
With  but  Corruption  at  the  prow  to  strive 
Against  the  wind,  the  thunder,  and  the  shower — 
Wrecked  but  not  lost;  cast  upon  shore  alive. 

To  boast  his  perils  past  or  plot  for  future  power ! 

Shelter  withaut  Sympathy. 

O  easy  Tomb !  upon  whose  pillow  cold 
So  many  an  aching  brain  is  blest  to  sleep. 

Hast  thou  such  chastisement  in  silence  deep 
For  one  without  a  friend,  in  cunning  old. 
Consumed  by  care, — whose  heart’s  most  secret  fold 
Doth  some  remembered  wile  or  treason  steep. 
Whose  dazzled  eyes — adroit  at  will  to  weep— 
Still  knew  not  chain  from  crown  or  dross  from  goldl 
Shame  ! — for  an  age  like  this  to  jeojMrdize 
An  ancient  name, — a  trusting  nation's  worth! 

Oh !  strip  compassion  of  all  mean  disguise; 
Deem  him  as  dead  upon  our  bloomy  earth 
Who  feared  like  man  to  gird  him  and  arise. — 
With  Truth's  and  Freedom’s  host  towards  Honor 
to  go  forth ! 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

MAESTRO. 

There  are  bright  and  happy  hours 
In  ’.h.s  dwelling-pbce  of  tears. 

Sunny  gleams  between  the  showers. 
Merry  birds  and  smiling  flowers, 
Hopes  that  conquer  fears. 

There  are  many  sweets  that  mingle 
In  the  cup  of  mortal  sadness. 

Fairy  bells  that  softly  tingle 
By  w(Kxlland  way  and  forest  dingle, 
Moving  hearts  to  gladness 

There  are  fairer,  brighter  things 
Starlike  gem  the  path  of  life: 
Sympathy  that  ever  brings 
Friendship  on  its  dove-like  wings; 
Faithful  love  till  death  that  clings; 
Peace,  the  sleep  of  strife. 

Thus  I  mused  one  soft  spring  mom. 
While,  her  clear  soprano  ringing, 

A  sweet  nightingale  was  singing 
From  her  seat  in  the  old  thorn. 
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Then,  methought  that  at  my  side. 

Harshly  thus  a  voice  replied — 

Dreamer,  as  you  name  each  blessing, 

With  your  gaze  upon  the  sky 
Wrapped  in  a  fool’s  fantasy. 

Tell  me  which  art  thou  possessing.” 

And  at  these  strange  words  1  wondered, 

But  the  bird  was  singing  still. 

And  an  echo  from  the  hill 
Seemed  to  ask  me  why  I  pondered. 

Then  I  answered  musingly, 

“  Love,  the  urchin,  ever  roving 
To  and  fro,  still  passes  by, 

Glancing  with  a  roguish  eye. 

Leaving  me  unloved,  unloving. 

Better  so,  for  love,”  I  said, 

“  Flashes  like  a  meteor  gleam ; 

And  realities  but  seem 
Haisher  by  the  light  it  shed. — 

I  have  many  a  loving  friend ; 

With  their  pleasant  voices  near  me. 

And  their  sympathy  to  cheer  me, 

I  will  wear  life  to  its  end. 

And  when  death  hath  had  his  will, 

Sparkling  eyes  for  me  will  weep. 

Loyal  hearts  a  corner  keep. 

For  oui-  friendship’s  memory  still.” 


From  Fraier't  MoKOzine. 

STANZAS. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 

I  dreamed  not  still. 

It  had  the  power  to  send  throughout  my  frame 
So  sharp  a  thrill. 

Thj  name !  only  thy  name !  ' 
Carelessly  said. 

And  tears  were  gushing  I  could  scarce  re.'jtrain,  ] 
Yet  dared  not  shed. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 

What  visions  sweet 

Of  youthful  hope  and  joy,  quick  crowding  came 
That  sound  to  meet. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name, 

Calls  back  the  past. 

I  see  thy  smile — thy  glance  of  love  the  same 
As  when  first  cast. 

Thy  name !  only  thv  name  ! 

Struck  was  a  chord. 

Which  once  to  perfect  harmony  would  claim 
Its  true  accord. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 

Its  power  will  keep ; 

That  chord  though  jarred  and  tuneless  to  remain, 
Still  vibrates  dtep. 

Thy  name !  only  thy  name ! 

How  strong  its  spell. 

The  pangs  that  wring  my  spirit’s  depths  proclaim, 
Alas  I  too  well 
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Sale  op  Waverly  MSS. — The  sale  of  the  \Va*  i 
verlv  MSS.  took  place  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday, 
on  the  disposal  by  auction  of  Mr.  Ballantyne’s  libra¬ 
ry.  The  manuscript  of  “The  Black  Dwarf” 
brought  twenty  eight  guineas ;  Sir  Walter’s  proofs 
ot  his  “  Lite  of  I'iapoleon,”  in  nine  volumes,  were 
sold  for  forty-five  guineas;  and  twelve  volumes  of 
proofs  of  the  “  Waverly  Novels  ”  fetched  forty-one 
guineas. 

Dr.  Smith’s  Classic  Biography — We  have 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  progress  ot  Dr. 
Smith’s  Dictionary  ot  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology— a  work  which  has  now  reached 
oeyond  “  Plato,” — and,  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  by  the  same  editor,  consists 
of  the  accumulated  contributions  ot  our  best  classical 
scholars,  Piolessor  Ramsay  of  Glasgow ;  Dr. 
Schmitz  and  Mr.  Gunn  ot  the  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Mr.  Elder  of  Durham  ;  Mr.  George  Long' 
of  Cambridge;  Philip  Smith,  B.  A.;  C.  P.  Mason,! 
University  College,  London;  Dr.  Greenhill  of  Ox- 1 
ford;  Mr.  Bun  bury  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Liddell  of 
Westminster  School;  Rev.  H.  H.  Millman,  and ' 
others ;  articles  by  all  of  whom  we  have  read  with 
admiration  of  the  terse,  accurate,  recent,  and  aulhoi  i- ! 
tative  details  which  they  have  contrived  to  intro¬ 
duce. — Lowe's  Ma^aziiie.  \ 

Departure  op  Jenny  Lind  prom  Stockholm — 
Mdlle.  Jenny  Lini  arrived  at  Blackwall,on  Friday, 
the  21st  of  April  by  the  countess  of  Lonsdnle  steam 
er,  from  Hamburgh.  She  appeared  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  We  see  by  the  Sw^edish  papers, 
that  her  departure  from  Stockholm  was  attended  by 
the  most  exiraordinaiy  demonstration.  It  w’as  on 
the  I3th  instant ;  the  weather  was  beautiful ;  Irom 
15,000  to  20,00tl  people  linetl  the  quays;  military 
bands  were  placed  at  intervals,  and  she  embarked 
amidst  cheers  and  music.  The  riggings  of  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor  were  manned.  The  hurrahs 
and  the  wavii  g  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  continued 
as  long  as  the  vessel  which  bore  Jenny  Lind  remain¬ 
ed  in  sight.  Her  last  jierformance  in  Stockholm 
was  for  ibe  benefit  of  a  charitable  institution  she  has 
founded.  The  tickets  of  admission  on  this  occasion 
were  put  up  to  auction,  and  leiched  iinmease  prices. 

’  A  New  Discovery  in  Chemistry — Paper-color¬ 
ing  and  designing  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other 
salts,  has  been  suggested  in  the  French  Academy  by 
M.  Larocque,  who  intimates  that  he  has  dtscovered 
that  nearly  all  salts  are  volatilized  with  aqueous  va¬ 
por,  or  with  any  vapor  arising  from  saline  solutions ; 
and  that,  in  this  way.  Ire  has  colored  papers  in  de¬ 
signs  reserved  in  white,  especially  with  nitrate  of 
silver  thus  volatilized.  Some  of  these  M.  Larocque 
submitted  to  the  Academy. —  The  Builder. 

Present  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain — Flag 
Officers — Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  J.  H.  Whitshed, 
Bart.,  G.  C.  B. ;  30  admirals,  45  vice-admirals,  and 
75  rear-admirals;  captains, 544;  commanders, 8G9 ; 
lieutenants,  2339 ;  masters,  435 ;  mates,  49 ;  second 
masters,  160;  inspectors  ot  hospitals  and  fleets,  6; 
deputy-inspectors,  12;  physicians,  2;  surgeons,  354 ; 
assistant-surgeons,  243;  acting  assistant-surgeons, 
63 ;  dispensers  of  hospitals,  4  ;  paymasters  and  pur¬ 
sers,  45G ;  clerks  237.  The  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain  consists  of  678  ships  of  war,  (carrying  from 
9  to  1120  guns  each  of  different  calibre),  either  in 
commis.sion,  ordinary,  or  building ;  of  these  165  are 
armed  steamers,  many  of  them  built  of  iron,  and 
propelled  by  the  screw.  This  immense  fleet  employs, 
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in  the  time  of  peace,  45,000  able-bodied  men,  2000 
stout  lads,  and  14,000  Royal  Marines,  consisting  of 
lOO  companies,  thus  divided ; — Head  quarters,  Chat¬ 
ham,  firsi  division,  24  companies;  Portsmouth,  sec¬ 
ond  division,  28  companies;  Plymouth,  third  divi¬ 
sion,  24  companies;  Woolwich,  fouiih  division,  24 
companies.  Royal  marine  artillery,  10  companies, 
head  quarters,  Portsmouth. — Hampshire  Guardian. 

Trade  Between  Great  Britain  and  China. — 
The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  Hong  Hong 
during  the  year  1847,  was  699 — viz.,  414  from  Great 
Britain,  147  from  the  British  colonies,  IG  from  the 
United  States,  and  95  from  foreign  stales.  The 
total  toLnage  amounted  to  229,465.  The  value  of 
the  imports  into  Hong  Kong,  in  Chinese  ves.sels, 
during  1846,  was  642,700  piculs,  or  320,780/. ;  and  in 
1847,  840,990  piculs,  or  493,239/.  Tlie  estimated 
value  of  sugar  ex|X)rted  from  Hong  Kong  during 
1847  amounted  to  144,827/. 

Newspapers  at  Rome. — The  Pope  having  declin¬ 
ed  absolute  sovereignty,  and  constituted  a  represen¬ 
tative  Government,  the  Ron;an  periodical  press  has 
obtained  the  same  freedom  as  the  Florentine.  The 
“leading  Journals”  of  Rome  aie  the  Bilaucia  and 
the  Conicmporaneo ;  and  after  these  come  theJtalico^ 
the  Speranza.  Ommercio,  raladia,  Unume,  Indica- 
turc,  Epocha,  Capitole,  &c.  The  censorship,  except 
over  religious  writings,  is  totally  abolished  by  the 
new  Constitution. 

Baths  and  Wa.shiiou.ses. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  institution  in  George-street,  Euston- 
.‘iquare,  a  report  was  read,  .staling  that,  since  the 
formation  of  the  society  in  1846,  more  than  200,000 
I  male  and  female  bathers  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  institution;  M’hile  70,000  poor  women  have 
washed,  dried,  ironed,  and  mangled  the  linen  of 
themselves  and  families,  w’ho  at  least  average  four 
in  number  in  each  family.  It  was  ultimately  resolv¬ 
ed  that  a  s|)ecial  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  public 
to  obtain  means  for  its  extension. 

'  Keeper  of  Shakspeare’s  House. — It  is  stated 
I  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
'  appointed  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  dramatist, 
to  the  charge  of  Shakspeare’s  house  at  Slraifbrd-on- 
Avon,  at  a  salary  of  250/.  a  year. —  Globe. 

Testimonial  to  the  Poet  Thom. — The  secretary 
of  the  c(»mmiitee  in  Dundee  for  raising  subscriptions 
j  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Thom,  the  Inverary 
poet,  writes  to  us  thus — “  I  arn  glad  so  say  that  our 
I  fund  progresses  in  a  very  satisfactory  way ;  already 
it  amouLts  to  nearly  200/. ;  which  sum,  however, 

!  includes  a  grant  of  20/.  from  the  royal  Literary 
I  Fund,  and  several  collections  made  at  a  distance 
I  sent  in  a  lump  to  us:  but  a  good  deal  doubtless  will 
I  yet  be  done  in  other  places;  and  in  London  the 
j  Caledonian  Society  have  formed  a  committee.  We 
I  may  thus,  one  way  or  other,  muster  more  than  300/.; 

!  which,  invested  safely  and  judiciously,  will  be  very 
great  assistance  to  the  family.” — Dumfries  Herald. 

Song  of  the  Philomela. — Mr.  Broderip  quote.s 
Bechstein,  the  rhapscxlist,  as  thus  interpreting  part 
of  the  song  of  a  favorite  nightingale.  Hark  to  the 
note  of  Philomela — 

“  Zozozozozozozozo7.o7,o7.ozo.  ziiThading. 
Hezezezezezezc/.e/czezezezezezeze,  couar  ho  dzo  hoL 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai,  guaiagai  coricor  dizo 
dizo  pi.” 

Of  which  we  will  only  say,  that  we  hope  it  was 
more  harmonious  than  it  looks. — Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  (Quarterly  Review. 
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Passkngers  AS  Compared  WITH  Accipents — By  search  of  Sii  John  Franklin,  under  Sir  John  Ross, 
an  analysis  of  the  returns  recorded  in  the  railways  It  confidently  asserts  that  no  Arctic  or  Antarctic  Ex- 
departmerit,  it  appears  that  of  the  110  persons  killed  poditiou  has  ever  sailed  under  such  favorable  cir- 
ai'd  74  injured,  on  all  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  cumstances.  All  the  experience  obtained  from 
and  Ireland,  during  six  months,  there  were  5  pas-  former  Expeditions  Las  been  made  available,  and 
senders  killed  and  39  injured,  from  causes  bevond  the  scientific  arrangements  for  ventilation  and  heat- 
their  own  control ;  3  passengers  killed  and  3  in-  ing  are  admirable. 

jured,  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  The  vessels  (the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  the 
caution;  9  servants  of  companies  or  o  contractors  first  of  407,  and  the  latter  of  4*20  tons)  are  built  as 
killed  and  8  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them,  with  due 
control ;  56  servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  regard  lotheir  sailing  qualities.  They  are  larger  and 
killed  and  19  injured,  owing  to  their  own  reckless-  far  more  elegant  in  appiearance  than  the  Erebus  and 
ness  or  want  of  caution :  36  trespassers  and  other  Tenor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  those  vessels 
persons,  neither  passensrers  nor  servants,  killed  and  were  fitted  with  screws  worked  by  steam  under  high 
5  injured,  by  improperly  crossing  or  standing  on  the  pressure.  It  was  found  impossible  with  the  most 
railway;  1  suicide.  Total:  110  killed;  74  injured,  favorable  circumstances  to  obtain  a  greater  speed 
And,  tor  the  same  period,  the  number  of  passengers  than  three  knots  an  hour  from  this  power ;  and  there 
amounted  to  31,734,607. — Parliamentary  Paper,  was  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  most  valuable 

portion  of  the  vessel  being  occupied  by  cumbersome 
New  Galvanic  Apparatus, — The  Rev.  Dr.  Cal-  machinery.  The  plan,  we  know',  was  strongly  ob- 
lam,  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in  Maynoolh  jecled  to  by  Sir  James  Ross — and  we  shall  be  quite 
College,  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  galvanic  bat-  prepared  to  hear  of  its  having  turned  out  a  signal 
tery,  in  which  the  pile  consists  of  alternate  plates  of  failure.  In  the  present  Expedition  a  different  course 
zinc  and  cast-iron.  In  ordinary  batteries,  the  use  of  has  been  pursued.  A  launch  is  atiached  to  each 
platina  plates  is  a  source  of  great  expense— the  or-  ship,  fitted  with  a  .screw  propeller.  These  boats  are 
dinary  price  of  platina  being  about  32.1.  per  ounce,  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  stowed  midships;  and 
In  t.iose  in  w’hich  copper  is  substituted  for  platina,  the  steam  machinery,  which  is  light  and  portable, 
the  great  number  of  pairs  of  plates  required,  renders  occupies  but  little  room,  and  can  be  shipped  and  un- 
a  powerful  battery  equally  expensive.  A  Wollas-  shipped  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime.  The  result  of 
ton  battery,  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  one  that  has  various  experirtiental  trips  gave  an  average  speed 
just  been  completed  at  the  College  of  Maynooth,  of  seven  knots  an  hour ;  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
would  require  10,000  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  launches  will  prove  of  great  service  in  exploring 
plates,  and  thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  bat-  open  seas  during  a  dead  calm  and  in  towing  the 
tery  could  not  be  constructed  for  less  than  2000f,  A  vessels.  Ninety  tons  of  prepared  fuel  for  the  use  of 
Grove  battery  as  powerful  as  the  Maynooth  one  the  launches  are  carried  by  each  vessel, 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  800/.  for  platina i  The  ships  are  amply  provided  with  instruments 
alone,  independent  of  other  cast,  while  the  Maynooth  for  magneiical  and  meteorological  observations.  All 
battery  has  cost  in  the  present  instance  only  40/.  A  the  barometers  have  undergone  the  most  rigid  corn- 
series  of  experiments  were  tried,  from  which  it  ap-  parison  with  the  Royal  Society’s  standard  instru- 
pears  that  this  battery  is  three  times  as  powerful  as  ment — and  we  were  pleased  to  find  tnat  some  of  the 
any  other  nowin  existence.  A  full-grown  turkey  newly  invented  aneroid  barometers  have  been  sup- 
was  killed  in  half  a  second  on  being  touched  by  the  plied  by  the  Admiralty’s  orders, 
wires;  discs  of  iron,  thick  pieces  of  copper,  andj  Under  all  these  fav'orable conditions,  w'e  sincerely 
pieces  of  the  hardest  tempered  steel,  were  ignited  trust  that  the  Expedition  will  succeed  before  the 
with  the  greatest  ease. — Herald.  close  of  this  summer  in  meeting  with  Franklin. 


The  Schlesw'ig-Holstein 


Difpicultv. — The  feel  assured ; 
Schleswig-Holstein  dispute  in  a  measure  began  with  present  year- 
the  attempt  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark  to  enforce  three  years, 
the  female  order  of  succession  in  Schleswig  as  well 
as  in  Denmark,  in  default  of  direct  male  heirs.  Statistic 
whilst  Holstein  still  followed  the  collateral  male.rp^g  Comtitt 
line.  The  representative  of  this  female  line  is  Prince  the  days  of  il 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  the  son  of  the  Lanograve  Wil-  j-icad*  s  were 
liam  of  Hesse  Cassel  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  qujfed  on  ai 
Denmark.  Prince  Frederick  is  heir  to  Hesse  Cas-  jq  fg 

sel  by  right  of  his  father,  and  to  Denmark  by  right  payjp,,  jjtone 
of  his  mother,  if,  in  the  latter  case,  the  direct  female  {j^erp  of  very 
line  were  preferred  to  the  collateral  male.  The  broken  dow^ 
male  line  in  Denmark  is  represented  by  the  Duke  of  broken  •  53 
Auguslcnberg,  now  in  arms  against  the  Danish  jown  and  a 
King.  Prince  Frederick  is  at  present  in  London  ;  bureaux  des 
and  the  Times  states  that  he  has  accepted  an  alterna-  made  of  t 
tive  put  by  the  Chamber  of  Hesse  Cassel — has  Bours 

chosen  his  German  lot,  and  resolved  to  renounce  the  public  build 
claims  of  his  family  on  the  Danish  crown.  It  is  as-  ” 
sumed  by  the  'Times  that  the  way  for  a  peaceable  ar- , 
rangeinent  of  the  Danish  and  Prussian  quarrel  is  Largest 
thus  opened.  been  decidet 

.  connected  b 

The  Expedition  in  Search  op  Sir  John  Frank-  |  Tuileries,  at 
lin. — The  Athenaeum  has  had  the  opportunity  of  in-  i  ed  there.  1 
specliug  the  vessels,  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  in  I  museum  am 
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Dr.  Chalmers’  Eloquence. — ^The  following  is  j 
one  of  the  most  striking  among  the  many  anecdotes  ■ 
told,  illustrating  this  celebrated  Scotchman’s  elo-  I 
quence.  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  his  fame,  < 
he  preached  in  London  on  a  public  occasion  in 
Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel.  His  audience  was  nume¬ 
rous.  and  principally  of  the  higher  circles.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  clergymen  were  present,  to  whom 
the  front  seats  in  the  gallery  were  appropriated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sat  Mr.  Hill  himself,  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety  arising  from  his  hopes,  and 
fearful  that  he  would  not  succeed  before  an  audience 
so  refined  and  critical.  The  Doctor  as  usual  com¬ 
menced  in  his  low  monotonous  tone,  and  his  broad 
provincial  dialect  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  ears  of  his  metropolitan  audience.  Poor  Mr. 
Hill  was  now  Upon  the  rack  ;  but  the  man  of  Grod 
having  Ihrown  his  chain  around  the  audience,  took 
an  unguarded  moment  to  touch  it  with  the  electric 
fluid  of  his  oratory,  and  in  a  moment  every  heart 
began  to  throb  and  every  eye  to  fill.  Knowing  well 
how  to  take  advantage  of  this  bold  stroke,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  ascend;  and  so  majestic  and  rapid  washis 
flight  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  attained  an  eminence 
so  high  that  every  imagination  w^as  enraptured. 
The  rapid  change  from  depres.sion  to  joy  which  Mr. 
Hill  experience,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 
He  felt  so  bewildered  and  intoxicated  with  joy,  that 
unco.'isciously  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  belbre 
his  brethren  could  interfere,  he  struck  the  front  of 
the  gallery  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  roared  out 
with  a  stentorian  voice — “Well  done,  Chalmers.” 

Good  News  for  Spinsters — The  Athenetum 
mentions  a  gigantic  scheme,  originating  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  supported  by  subscriptions  raised  there,  lor 
carrying  over  20,000  young  women,  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  sound  health  as  brides  lor  the  expectant 
bushmen.  The  unmarried  daughters  and  sisters  of 
artizans  are  the  cla-sses  which  the  committee  charged 
with  the  detail  of  the  plan  contemplate  carrying  out. 
They  are  required  to  pay  a  small  sum  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  their  respectability.  , 

i 

Important  Geological  Discoverv. — Nearly  , 
thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Mantell  described  the  form  and ' 
structure  of  the  teeth  of  that  colossal  extinct  reptile,  i 
called  the  Iguanodon.  At  that  time,  however,  no- 1 
thing  was  known  of  the  jaw  in  which  these  teeth 
were  once  contained  ;  but  Dr.  Mantell’s  continued 
researches  have  now  rewarded  him  with  the  coinple- : 
tion  of  his  former  interesting  but  partial  discovery.  | 
He  has  found  large  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  of  this  extraordinary  antediluvian,  and  they 
differ  entirely  in  form  from  anything  previously , 
known  in  this  class  of  reptiles.  IndeSl,  the  confi- 1 
guration  of  the  jaw  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any; 
other  animal.  This  curious  discovery  has  been ' 
made  in  the  “  Wealden  formation,”  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Emigration  to  British  Pr'-winces  in  North 
America. — A  number  of  official  papers  have  justj 
been  issued  in  England,  by  order  of  Her  Majesty,  in 
continuation  of  those  presented  to  Parliament  in ' 
December  last,  relating  to  Emigration  to  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America. 

The  papers  consist  of  correspondence  between  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Governor  General,  the  Earl  of 
'  Elgin,  Lieut.  Gov.  Sir  W.  Colebrook,  and  Mr. ' 
Merivale.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ex- ' 
ecutive  Council  on  Matters  of  State  (enclosed  in 
Lord  Elgin’s  dispatch)  describes  the  progress  of  im-  j 
migration  in  1^7,  which  it  appears  has  been  at- . 


tended  by  extreme  destitution  and  distress,  and  an 
amount  of  mortality  unprecedenu  d  in  former  years. 
The  number  whrt  embarke'l  in  Eur  >pe  in  1847,  for 
Canada  was  98.006,  viz.:  from  England,  32,228; 
from  Ireland,  54,323;  from  Scotland,  3,752;  and 
from  Germany,  7,697.  Of  the  whole  number,  91,- 
882  were  steerage  passengers,  684  cabin,  and  5,541 
were  infants.  Deducting  from  this  aggregate  the 
Germans  and  the  cabin  passengers,  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  British  ports 
was  89,T38,  of  whom  5,293  died  before  their  arrival, 
leaving  84,445  who  reached  the  colony.  Of  these  it 
I  is  estimated  that  six-sevenths  were  from  Ireland. 
Among  the  thousands  who  reached  the  colony,  a 
[large  portion  were  laboring  under  disease  in  its 
worst  type,  superinduced  by  the  extremity  ot  famine 
and  misery  which  they  had  suffered  previous  lo em¬ 
barkation.  Of  the  84,446  who  reached  the  colony 
lalive,  no  less  than  10,037  died  after  arrival,  viz.: 
At  quarantine,  3  452 ;  at  the  Quebec  Emigrant 
Hospital,  1,0-41;  at  the  Montreal  Hospital,  3,579; 
and  at  other  places  in  the  two  Canadas,  1,965; 
leaving  74,408.  But  of  these  no  less  than  30,265 
were  admitted  into  hospital  for  medical  treatment. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  total  embarkations  died,  that  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  arrivals  died,  and  that  n.ore  than 
one-third  of  those  who  arrived  were  received  into 
hospital. 

Up  to  the  12th  of  November  last,  the  number  of 
destitute  emigrants  forwarded  from  the  agency  at 
Montreal  lo  Upper  Canada,  was  38,781,  viz. ;  male 
,adalts,  12,932;  lemale  adults,  12,153;  childnn  un¬ 
dertwelve,  10,616;  infants,  3,080.  The  expenditure 
necessarily  incurred  for  medical  and  hospital  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  sick,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  w’as 
considerably  enhanced  bv  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  numerous  individuals,  and  even  lor  entire  fami¬ 
lies,  during  the  sickness  or  convalescence  ol  their 
parents  or  triends,  and  of  maintaining  numbeisof 
orphans,  of  whom  upwards  of  1,135  became  charge¬ 
able  upon  the  public  funds.  The  expenses  on  ac¬ 
count  or  emigration  in  Canada  East,  from  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  in  1847  to  Decemlier  in 
the  same  year,  amounted  to  £106,001  15s.  3il. 
The  receipts  from  various  sources  amounted  lo  £13,- 
707  18s.  4d. ;  showing  an  excess  of  payments  over 
receiptsol  £62,693  16s.  lid.  The  Committee  ol  the 
Executive  Council  conclude  their  report  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  calamity,  and  sug¬ 
gest  an  increased  emigrant  tax,  and  stringent  regula¬ 
tions  providing  for  the  accommodation  ol  emigrants 
on  board  ship. 

Central  fires  in  the  Earth. — The  increased 
temperature,  found  at  increased  depths  in  digging 
the  Artesian  wells,  more  particularly  that  ot  Grc- 
nelle  in  France,  has  been  adduced  by  M.  Arago,  and 
other  philosophers,  as  proof  of  central  fires  in  the 
earth.  Ci'mmanderC.  Morton,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
known  as  the  propounder  of  the  “  electrical  origin  of 
hailstones,'^  and  the  vegetable  origin  of  the  basaltic 
columns  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  those  of  Slaf- 
fa,  merely  regards  the  increased  temperature  at  in¬ 
creased  depths  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  the  increased  cold  or  diminished 
temperature  found  to  exist  on  ascending  mountains, 
according  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  in 
the  ascent.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  theory 
may,  perhaps,  induce  the  conviction  of  its  alliance 
with  nature.  In  corroboration,  we  may  justly  remark 
that  the  artificial  compression  of  air  docs  elicit  heat. 


